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PREFACE 


In  the  present  edition  of  our  Guide  to  Cornwall  greater 
importance  has  been  given  to  the  popular  coast  resorts, 
some  of  which  are  coming  more  and  more  into  note  both 
as  summer  and  as  winter  havens.  With  these,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  have  connected  the  various  points  of  interest 
most  often  visited  on  excursions  from  them,  so  that  different 
sections  will  serve  as  small  handbooks  to  Fowey,  Falmouth, 
Penzance,  the  Lizard,  the  Land's  End,  Newquay,  Tintagel, 
and  other  spots  where  strangers  are  most  likely  to  take  up 
their  quarters. 

As  usual,  we  have  tried  to  make  our  pages  both  readable 
and  practical,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene  without 
over-loading  our  descriptive  outlines  with  too  much  detail, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  longer  stay  at  any  place,  could  be 
sought  in  local  guides  and  more  elaborate  works,  duly 
referred  to  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Our  principle  is 
that  a  guide-book  for  use  by  passing  tourists  may  contain 
too  many  facts  as  well  as  too  few,  the  latter  fault,  of  course, 
the  more  unpardonable  :  our  aim  has  been  to  avoid  either 
extreme,  with  regard  for  proper  proportion  and  the  needs 
of  the  kind  of  reader  chiefly  kept  in  view. 

On  one  head,  we  have,  perforce,  failed  to  be  as  explicit 
as  might  be  desired.  Several  Cornish  mansions  possess  not 
only  beautiful  grounds,  but  valuable  collections  of  paintings, 
antiquities,  and  other  objects  of  attraction.  Our  endeavour 
has  been  to  learn  from  the  owners,  or  their  agents,  if,  when, 
and  how  ntrangers  will  be  made  welcome,  or  at  least  tolerated, 
in  inspection  of  such  treasures.     Some  of  our  inquiries  have 
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been  most  courteously  met  by  the  information  that  will  be 
found  in  its  proper  place  ;  others,  by  significant  silence  ; 
while  in  certain  cases  it  has  been  more  or  less  distinctly 
intimated  that  the  proprietors  do  not  wish  to  encourage 
inconvenient  sight-seers.  Yet  even  when  "no  admission" 
is  the  rule,  some  slight  local  interest  or  introduction  will 
often  be  found  to  pave  the  way  for  exceptional  favour. 

The  hotels,  as  usual,  are  roughly  placed  in  the  order  of 
importance  and  expensiveness ;  but  in  the  case  of  pensions 
no  such  arrangement  is  attempted. 

Even  "Guides."  are  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  human 
error;  so  here,  as  always,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  any 
suggestions  of  correction  or  amendment.  For  valuable 
assistance,  in  this  way  or  in  others,  the  Editor's  thanks  are 
already  due  to  many  friends  and  furtherers. 

Note  to  Twenty-second  Edition. — The  book  has  again  been 
revised  and  as  far  as  possible  brought  up  to  date.  The 
attention  of  readers  is  called  to  the  Itinerary  of  Cornwall 
roads  (at  the  end),  which  should  be  useful  to  motorists  as 
well  as  to  cyclists. 
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COACHES,  MOTOR  COACHES,  AND 
G>W,R>  MOTOR  CARS,  ETC> 

PENZANCE  COACHES.     (Summer) 

G.W.R.   ROAD  MOTOR  CARS 

Penzance,  Pendeen,  and  St.  Just  four  times  daily 
(extra  cars  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  ;  get  bill  at 
Station).     Fare,  Is.    \ 

Penzance  and  Land's  End,  three  trips  daily.  Fare, 
Is.  8d. 

Helston  to  the  Lizard,  four  trips  daily.     Fare,  Is.  9d. 

Helston  to  Porthleven,  four  trips  daily  (extra  trip  on 
Saturdays).     Fare,  7d. 

St.  Austell  and  Bugle,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
twice  daily  ;  Friday  and  Saturday,  three  times  each  day. 
Fare,  9d. 

St.  Austell  and  St.  Dennis,  four  times  daily.  Fare, 
Is.  Id. 

Redruth  and  Falmouth,  four-times  daily.     Fare,  Is.  6d. 

Also  two  cars  daily  to  Portreath  and  Carharrack 
Fare,  8d.  and  6d.    (Extra  car  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.) 

WEST  PENWITH  ROAD  MOTOR  CARS 

Several  times  daily  all  the  year  round  to  St.  Just,  and 
on  Thursday  and  Saturday  to  Crowlas. 

L.  AND  S.W.   RAILWAY 

North- East  Cornwall  (in  season).  Four-horse  coaches 
to  Bude,  Boscastle,  Tintagel,  and  Canielford  in  connection 
with  trains.  Fares  (Bude  to  Boscastle),  6s.  and  7s. 
(return,  Ss.  and  9s.  6d.).  Between  Boscastle  or  Tintagel 
and  Canielford  Station,  2s. 

i 
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COACHES,  STEAMBOATS,  GOLF  CLUBS 

COACHES  (continued) 

Wadebridge,  St.  Columb  and  Newquay  (in  season)  once 
daily,  coach  each  way.  Fare,  Wadebridge  to  Newquay, 
4s.  (return,  6s.). 

STEAMBOATS 

Penzance  to  Scilly  Islands  (Isles  of  Scilly  S.S.  Co., 
Ltd.,  6  North  Parade,  Penzance).  Sailings  of  K.M. 
Steamer  (weather  permitting),  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  to  Scilly  Islands,  starting  about  10  a.m.  Fares, 
single,  10s.  Average  passage,  four  hours.  Return  boats, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  9.0  a.m. 

The  times  of  sailings  are  liable  to  alteration. 

Steam  launches  (in  season)  run  nearly  every  hour, 
leaving  Extension  Pier,  Penzance,  to  Mousehole  and 
Lamorna  Cove.  Motor  launches  run  nearly  every  hour 
to  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

Truro  to  Falmouth  by  water  (daily,  summer  ;  River 
Fal  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.).  Fare,  9d.  (return,  Is.).  Tickets  permit 
return  by  rail. 

Up  the  Tamar  (daily,  summer).     Fare,  Is.  6d. 
GOLF  CLUBS 

BODMIN  (Royal  Cornwall).  9  holes.  5s.  weekly,  10s. 
monthly. 

BOSCASTLE.     9  holes.     7s.  6d.  weekly. 

BUDE  (^orth  Cornwall).  18  holes  and  9  holes.  (In 
season),  7s.  6d.  weekly,  20s.  monthly  (ladies  half- 
fees).  Hotel  course,  12  holes.  (In  season),  10s, 
weekly,  20s.  monthly. 
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GOLF  CLUBS 

FALMOUTH.     18  holes.     10s.  6d.  weekly,  30.s.  monthly. 

FOWEY.      9  holes.      Gs.  weekly,  208.  monthly. 

LAUNCESTON  (St.  Stephen's).     9  holes.     4=.  weekly, 
1 2s.  monthly. 

LELANT  (West  Cornwall).  18  holes.  15s.  weekly, 
403.  monthly.      9  holes.      7s.  weekly,  21s.  monthly. 

LIZARD.      9  holes.     58.  weekly,  15s.  monthly. 

LOOE.      9  holes.     7s.  6d.  weekly,  21s.  monthly. 

MULLION.      18  holes.     10s.  weekly,  30s.  monthly. 

NEWQUAY.  18  holes.  (In  season),  15s.  weekly,  60s. 
monthly. 

PENZANCE.      12  holes.     7s.  6d.  weekly,  20s.  monthly. 

ST.  AUSTELL.      18  holes.      Is.  6d.  per  day. 

SCILLY  ISLES.      9  holes.     5s.  weekly,  15s.  monthly. 

TINTAGEL.  9  holes  (two  courses,  one  belonging  to 
the  Castle  Hotel).  For  both,  5s.  weekly,  15s. 
monthly. 

TRURO.      9  holes.     4s.  weekly,  10s.  6d.  monthly. 

WADEBRIDGE  (St.  Enodoc).  18  holes.  10s.  weekly, 
30s.  monthly, 

WHITSAND  BAY.  18  holes.  10s.  weekly,  15s. 
monthly. 

Note. — Many  of  the  golf  clubs  do  not  begin  "  season  "  rates 
until  end  of  July  ;  almost  all  have  special  rates  for  Easter. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  "Duchy  of  Cornwall,"  as  this  south-western  appendix 
of  En;^'laD(l  loves  to  be  styled,  is  a  country  of  markedly 
individual  characteristics,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Many  strangers  crossing  the  Tamar, 
"over  that  fairy  bridge  of  Brunei's,  hung  aloft  between  the 
blue  of  the  river  and  the  blue  of  the  sky,"  are  fain  to  fancy 
themselves  in  another  country  ;  and  as  they  advance,  it  is 
to  find  that  impression  deepened  which  gives  a  Cornish 
tour  something  of  the  interest  of  foreign  travel.  Truth  to 
tell,  this  interest  is  mainly  confined  to  the  broken  and 
wave-beaten  coast-line,  almost  uniformly  striking,  and  often 
magnificent,  broken  by  frequent  fishing  havens  that  to  more 
than  one  sense  suggest  the  kind  of  picturesqueness  looked 
for  under  a  Mediterranean  sky.  Inland,  the  scenery,  dear 
as  it  may  be  to  those  who  have  known  it  from  childhood, 
is  apt  to  affect  the  unfamiliar  eye  as  dreary  in  its  mono- 
tonous expanse  of  rough  brown  moors,  swelling  up  into 
low  ridges,  scarred  by  mines  and  topped  by  smokeless 
engine-shafts  to  take  the  place  of  trees — "  a  most  unclassi- 
cal  Campagna,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  obscure  industry." 
Even  tiie  dignity  of  height  is  wanting  here.  Brown  Willy, 
the  loftiest  point  in  Cornwall,  being  under  1400  feet. 

Cornwall's  jovial  neighbours  are  in  the  way  of  asserting 
that  it  does  not  grow  wcxjd  enough  to  make  a  coffin.  This 
of  course  is  a  calumny  ;  but  timber  here  has  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  sheltered  hollows,  often  nourishing  a  thick 
growth  of  oak-coppice,  as  well  as  statelier  trees,  among 
them   the   small-leaved    Cornish   elm,  so    rarely  found   in 
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other  counties.  On  the  open  heights,  flowering  its  best 
at  that  season  when,  as  poets  tell  us,  kissing  cornea 
most  in  favour,  glows  a  profusion  of  gorse,  including  the 
double -blossomed  sort,  which,  with  the  various  heaths, 
the  white  erica  vagans  and  the  ciliaris  their  peculiar  pride, 
and  the  splendid  cliff-carpeting  of  the  sea  pink,  the  hardy 
bloom  of  brambles,  and  the  graceful  verdure  of  tamarisks 
in  warm  nooks,  as  well  as  the  stains  of  lichen  upon  hoary 
rocks,  themselves  often  finely  tinted,  go  far  to  relieve  the 
prevailing  dulness  of  colour.  Brick  appears  rarely  where 
its  becoming  background  of  green  is  wanting  ;  but  white- 
wash is  much  used,  with  lively  effect,  on  the  open  land- 
scapes. The  stair -like  Cornish  stiles,  the  substantial 
walls  and  hedges,  the  conical  "  windmow "  stacks,  the 
prominence  of  church  towers  and  other  beacon  marks,  are 
striking  features  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  time  when  Cornwall  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
is  perhaps  in  spring,  which  here  comes  to  meet  one  from 
the  Atlantic  ;  or  in  late  autumn,  while  a  hectic  glow  still 
lingers  about  "the  good  gigantic  smile  o'  the  old  brown 
earth."  Those  who  love  the  "  high  midsummer  pomps  " 
might  feast  their  eyes  more  fully  elsewhere.  In  winter 
this  scenery  suffers  less  than  that  of  most  other  parts.  As 
the  question  of  weather  is  a  most  important  one  to  tourists, 
we  will  begin  with  it  in  sketching  the  qualities  of  a  dis- 
trict which  gets  more  than  its  fair  share  of  what  wind  and 
rain  are  going  in  our  island. 

The  Climate  of  Cornwall  is  the  most  equable  on  the 
British  mainland,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  thia 
tongue  of  land,  almost  surrounded  by  sea,  is  washed  by 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  brushed  by  the  prevalent  south-west 
winds.  The  southern  end,  less  exposed  to  other  influences, 
is  remarkably  mild  in  winter  and  not  often  hot  in  summer, 
the  usual  range  of  temperature  being  about  20°.  Snow 
and  frost  seldom  hold  out  long  against  the  mild  breath  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  yet,  now  and  again  natives  are  sur])rised 
and  strangers  disappointed  by  a  visitation  of  exceptional 
severity,  as  in  the  spring  blizzard  of  1891  and  the  long 
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hard  winter  of  1895.  Such  a  climate  has  the  defects  of 
its  qualities ;  it  takes  all  the  bracing  force  of  sea  air  to 
save  it  from  being  relaxing  in  its  humid  softness,  which, 
indeed,  seems  not  to  hurt  the  health  of  those  born  under 
its  mists  and  clouds.  Tourists,  taking  one  month  with 
another,  must  reckon  at  least  every  second  day  as  likely 
to  be  more  or  less  wet,  and  will  be  lucky  not  to  conie  in 
now  and  then  for  a  week  of  rain  ;  but  all  the  more  clear 
and  lovely  are  the  glimpses  of  sunshine,  for  which,  in 
winter,  Cornwall  has  a  good  chance  of  being  better  off  than 
its  neighbours.  As  hinted  above,  the  sea  winds  prevent 
timber  trees  from  reaching  any  great  size  in  open  situa- 
tions ;  but  lower  growths  show  singular  luxuriance  in 
sheltered  nooks,  especially  of  the  south  coast.  About 
Falmouth  and  Penzance,  and  in  the  Scilly  Isles,  several 
varieties  of  palms,  cacti,  and  camellias,  and  other  exotics 
flourish  under  the  open  air.  The  olive  tree  has  been 
planted  with  success  in  a  few  places.  The  Austrian  pine, 
and  other  foreigners  of  this  species,  do  well  in  the  western 
parts.  Stone  fruit,  however,  and  apples  and  pears,  do  not 
generally  gain  the  same  full  flavour  as  in  Devon,  for  want 
of  dry  heat. 

Geology. — The  Carbonaceous  formations  of  North  Devon 
extend  into  the  north-western  angle  of  the  county,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  Cornwall  belongs  to  the  Devonian  or 
greywacke  scries  of  rocks,  consisting  of  slates  and  shales, 
which  occupy  much  of  South  Devon,  and  occur  again  in 
North  Devon  and  Somersetshire.  From  the  Devonians 
four  large  patches  of  granite  project  at  intervals.  The 
Land's  End  district  forms  the  most  westerly  of  these  granite 
patches.  A  large  mass  of  serpentine  occupies  the  district 
about  the  Lizard  Head  ;  and  the  Devonian  rocks  are 
traversed  by  numerous  veins  and  outbreaks  of  trap  and  of 
"elvan," — the  name  locally  given  to  porphyries,  granitic 
and  felspathic.  But  to  a  great  extent  the  cliffs  are  of 
slate,  taking  on  a  grimly  bristling  roughness  under  the 
la.shing  of  the  waves,  especially  along  the  storm-beaten 
walls  of  the  north-west  coast-line. 
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Of  the  mineral  veins,  for  which  Cornwall  has  so  long 
been  famous,  tin  is  found  in  both  granite  and  slate  ;  copper 
for  the  most  part  in  granite.  The  most  important  Cornish 
copper  ore  is  the  sulphuret,  commonly  known  as  grey  ore 
by  the  miners  ;  but  copper  pyrites,  or  the  bisulphuret  of 
copper,  occurs  far  more  frequently  in  both  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  The  tin  of  Cornwall  has  been  known  and  worked 
from  a  period  long  before  the  dawn  of  certain  history. 
Copper,  which  lies  deeper  in  the  earth,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  "  streamed "  for,  was  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
county  until  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  little 
attention  was  paid  to  it  until  the  last  years  of  the  17th. 
No  mine  seems  to  have  been  worked  exclusively  for  copper 
before  the  year  1700  ;  soon  after  which  a  Mr.  Coster  gave 
great  impulse  to  the  industry  by  draining  some  of  the  deeper 
mines,  and  instructing  the  men  in  an  improved  method  of 
dressing  the  ore. 

Unfortunately,  the  Cornish  mines  have  come  to  be 
worked  at  much  disadvantage.  In  every  sense  they  were 
going  down,  and  the  deeper  the  workings  the  more  ex- 
pensive it  became  to  bring  up  the  metal,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  their  rivals  were  in  the  position  of  our 
early  miners,  who  got  their  easy  gains  near  the  surface. 
For  the  tin  trade,  Cornwall  found  a  chief  competitor  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  where  the  mineral  was  abundant  and 
the  labour  cheap.  As  there,  moreover,  payments  are 
received  in  gold,  and  expenses  mainly  paid  in  depreciated 
silver,  the  vexed  controversy  of  bimetallism  came  in  to 
trouble  the  heads  of  Cornish  village  politicians.  Another 
disputed  question  has  been  as  to  attracting  outside  capital 
by  making  the  mines  into  Limited  Liability  Companies. 
Hitherto  most  of  them  were  mainly  owned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  often  in  small  shares,  which  spread  the 
interest  in  their  prosperity  and  gave  honest  Cornishmen 
something  of  the  excitement  without  the  guilt  of  gambling. 
This  diffused  speculation  is  quite  a  feature  of  the  local 
character  ;  it  has  been  said  that  nearly  every  Cornishman 
feels  certain  of  being  descended  from  King  Arthur  and  of 
being  destined  to  make  his  fortune  in  a  mine,  as  so  many 
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have  done  before  him.  But  first  the  copper  and  then  the 
tin  mines  ceased  to  yield  fortunes,  till  quite  recently  the 
high  price  of  metals  has  revived  the  latter,  while  the  tardy 
introduction  of  capital  from  outside,  even  from  America, 
has  gone  to  improve  machinery  and  generally  to  stir  up 
enterprise,  so  that  tin  mining,  at  least,  bids  fair  once  more 
to  rank  with  the  prosperous  industries  of  granite  and  slate 
quarrying,  and  china  clay  working.  But  in  the  last  half- 
century,  when  the  fisheries  too  fell  off,  many  Cornishmen, 
singularly  attached  as  they  are  to  their  own  soil,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  emigrate.  The  miners  of  Cornwall 
turned  up  all  over  the  world,  now  in  the  Transvaal,  now 
in  South  America,  as  once  behind  the  walls  of  Lucknow, 
recalling  their  old  trade  to  baflBe  the  sapping  of  the  wily 
sepoy.  In  one  generation  the  population  decreased  by 
50,000;  then  in  1911  it  had  slightly  risen  again  to 
328,098  over  an  area  of  1350  square  miles. 

In  the  mining  districts,  where  this  population  groups 
thickest,  it  is  drawn  into  clusters  which  here  and  there  run 
together  without  rounding  themselves  off  with  municipal 
dignity,  unless  they  go  to  swell  some  former  nucleus  of 
intercourse.  No  town  in  Cornwall  contains  more  than 
about  15,000  inhabitants;  and  even  then  this  figure  is 
reached  by  counting  in  straggling  suburbs  that  can  hardly 
he  distinguished  from  large  independent  villages.  On 
purely  agricultural  land,  the  population  is  more  dissemin- 
ated, as  on  the  coast,  where,  however,  it  gathers  every  few^ 
miles  into  snug  fishing  villages,  while  the  "  church  town  " 
of  large  moorland  parishes  may  be  a  mere  hamlet. 

The  Geology  of  Cornwall  has  thus  had  such  an  influence 
on  its  progress  that  we  are  led  into  considerations  which 
might  appropriately  have  followed  a  sketch  of  its  history, 
when  we  pass  to  man  from  nature. 

History. — Cornwall,  like  the  rest  of  England,  is  first 
found  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  race,  who  may  here  have 
supplanted  a  still  older  stock.  In  such  a  familiar  feature 
as  the  saffron  with  which  Cornishmen  still  love  to  colour 
their  cakes,  enthusiastic  antiquaries  have  seen  a  touch  of  early 
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Oriental  intercourse  ;  but  we  have  no  authentic  knowledge 
of  this  country  until  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain. 
It  remains  uncertain  whether  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian 
traders  actually  visited  the  "  Cassiterides,"  or  whether  they 
obtained  their  supplies  of  tin  through  GauL  But  we  know 
that  the  tin  of  the  district  was  largely  exported  from  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  the  mines  were  still  worked 
under  the  Romans.  Cornwall  formed  part  of  the  British 
Kingdom  of  Damnonia,  which  long  resisted  the  advance  of 
the  Saxons  westward,  and  remained  almost  unbroken  in 
power  until  the  reign  of  Ine  of  Wessex  (688-726).  From 
that  time  the  borders  of  the  British  Kingdom  gradually 
narrowed,  until,  about  the  year  926,  Athelstan  drove  the 
Britons  from  Exeter,  and  fixed  the  Tamar  as  the  limit 
between  them  and  the  Saxons  of  Devon.  So  at  least  say 
some  authorities,  while  others  place  the  boundary  on  a 
line  between  Plymouth  and  Tintagel,  and  reduce  Athel- 
stan's  exploit  to  driving  back  a  fresh  Celtic  irruption, 
perhaps  made  in  alliance  with  the  Danes.  The  British 
bishop,  Conan,  submitted  to  Archbishop  Wulfhelm  of 
Canterbury  after  Athelstan's  conquest,  and  was  reappointed 
by  him  in  936.  The  Cornish  see  was  afterwards  merged 
in  that  of  Crediton,  then  in  1050  the  place  of  the  united 
sees  was  transferred  to  Exeter,  where  it  remained  till  1876. 
Cornwall,  although  the  mass  of  the  people  remained  Celtic, 
speedily  received  Saxon  masters,  and  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  the  recorded  names  of  the  owners  of  land  are  all 
Saxon.  The  Conqueror  bestowed  nearly  the  whole  county 
on  his  half-brother,  Robert  of  ^lortain,  and  thus  arose  the 
Earldom  of  Cornwall,  which,  considered  too  important  a 
possession  to  be  held  by  any  one  under  royal  rank,  came 
to  be  an  appanage  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  In 
1336  the  earldom  was  raised  to  a  Duchy  by  Edward  IIL 
in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  and  of  his  heirs, 
eldest  sons  of  the  Kings  of  England.  Since  that  time  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  always  been  Duke  of  Cornwall.  The 
Duchy  originally  included  Dartmoor  Forest ;  and  its  income 
is  at  present  derived  from  lands  in  Somerset  and  Devon  as 
well  as  in  Cornwall  itsel£     The  history  of  the  Duchy  is 
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virtually  that  of  Cornwall.  There  has  been  little  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  general  annals  of  the  country  except  for 
rebellions  under  tK*:  sudors,  and  during  the  Civil  War, 
whei  Comw,.Ii  was  for  the  most  part  royalist  Besides 
lunch  skirmishing,  there  were  two  important  battles  within 
i.^^  rounds,  that  of  Braddock  Down  (Jan.  19,  1642-3),  and 
that  of  Stratton  (May  15,  1643),  both  gained  for  the  King. 
The  more  important  histories  of  the  county  embrace 
Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall^  Drew's  History  of  Cornwall^ 
Hal's  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall^  Polwhele's  History  of 
Cornwall.  Among  recent  works  on  the  subject  are  Daniell 
and  Collins's  History  of  Cornwall^  the  Church  History  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  Parochial  History  published  by  Mr.  Lake. 

Antiquities. — No  part  of  England  preserves  so  many 
antiquities  of  the  primaeval  period.  These  chiefly  abound 
in  the  district  between  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End,  bat 
they  occur  in  all  the  wilder  parts  of  the  county.  They 
may  be  classed  as  follows  : — (1)  Cromlechs.  These  in  the 
west  of  Cornwall  are  called  "quoits,"  with  a  reference  to 
their  broad  and  flat  covering  stones.  The  largest  and 
most  important  are  those  known  as  Lanyon,  Caerwynen, 
Miilfra,  Chun,  and  Zennor  quoits,  all  in  the  Land's  End 
district.  Of  these  Chun  is  the  only  one  which  has  not 
been  thrown  down.  Zennor  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  British  Isles,  while  Lanyon,  when  perfect,  was  of 
sufficient  height  for  a  man  on  horseback  to  ride  under.  Of 
those  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  Trethevy  near 
Liskeard  and  Pawton  in  the  parish  of  St.  Breock  are  the 
finest,  and  have  remained  intact  (2)  Rude  uninscribed 
monoliths  are  common  to  all  parts  of  Cornwall.  Those  at 
Boleit,  in  the  parish  of  Buryan,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  (3)  Circles,  none  of  which  are  of  great 
dimensions.  The  principal  are  the  Hurlers,  near  Liskeard  ; 
the  Boskednan,  Boscawen-un,  and  Tregeseal  circles ;  and 
that  called  the  Dawns-un,  or  Merry  Maidens.  All  of 
these,  except  the  Hurlers,  are  in  the  Land's  End  district. 
Other  circles  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the  "  Tripi)et 
Stones,"  in    the    Parish    of  Blisland,  and   one   at    Duloe. 
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(4)  Long  alignments  or  avenues  of  stones,  resembling  those  on 
Dartmoor,  but  not  so  perfect,  are  to  be  found  on  the  moors 
near  Roughtor  and  Brown  Willy.  x-  "■  "7y  remarkable 
monument  of  this  kind  exists  in  the  neigh  bo uiii^*^vi'^'  of  St. 
Columb,  called  the  "  Nine  Maidens."  It  consists  of  nine 
rude  pillars  placed  in  a  line,  while  near  them  is  a  single 
stone  known  as  the  "  Old  Man."  (5)  Hut  dwellings.  Of 
these  there  are  at  least  two  kinds,  those  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  resembling  the  beehive  structures  and 
enclosures  of  Dartmoor,  and  those  in  the  west,  comprising 
"hut-clusters,"  having  a  central  court,  and  a  surrounding 
wall  often  of  considerable  height  and  thickness.  The  bee- 
hive masonry  is  also  found  in  connection  with  these 
latter,  as  are  also  (6)  Caves,  or  subterraneous  structures, 
resembling  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  (7)  Cliff  castles 
are  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Cornish  coast,  as  for 
example  the  "  Little  Dinas "  near  Falmouth,  Trevalgue, 
near  St.  Columb,  and  Treryn,  Men,  Kenidjack,  Bosigran, 
and  others  in  the  west.  These  are  all  fortified  against  the 
land  side.  (8)  Hill  castles,  or  camps,  are  very  numerous. 
Some  of  the  so-called  "  castles  "  seem  to  have  been  circular 
arenas  of  assembly,  in  later  times,  under  the  name  of 
*'planguary  "  used  for  the  performance  of  religious  dramas. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  British  archseology 
is  to  fix  the  epoch  and  race  to  which  these  prehistoric 
remains  belong.  The  old  theory  of  the  days  of  Dr.  Borlase 
and  his  followers,  that  they  are  Druidical,  is  now  obsolete. 
The  tendency  of  modern  research  is  to  throw  their  date 
back  into  a  remote  past  long  anterior  to  Julius  Caesar's 
conquest  of  Britain  and  the  Christian  era.  Possibly  they 
belong  to  an  age  before  the  arrival  of  even  the  Celts  into 
Western  Europe. 

Of  early  Christian  and  mediaeval  antiquities  the  most 
noticeable  are  crosses,  scattered  all  over  the  county,  and  of 
various  dates,  from  the  6th  to  the  16th  century,  many 
resembling  the  early  crosses  of  Wales  ;  inscribed  sepulchral 
stones  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  of  which  the  "  Men 
scryffa"  in  Madron  is  a  good  example  ;  and  oratories  of  the 
Early  Irish  type  like  St.  Pirans.     This  county  is  particularly 
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well  off  for  holy  wells,  whose  wonkier-working  virtues  are 
still  not  forgotten  by  a  half-V)elieving,  half-jesting  genera- 
tion; and  beside  these  wells  will  often  be  found  the  ruins  of 
ancient  bapti^^teries  consecrated  by  the  shadowy  memory  of 
some  saint.     The  crosses  number  over  three  hundred. 

It  is  well  known  how  rich  Cornwall  was  in  local  saints 
— St  Piran,  St.  Nectan,  St.  Morwenna,  St.  Juliot,  St.  Eval, 
St  Ervyn,  and  countless  others,  whose  names  are  hardly 
met  with  beyond  its  border.  Almost  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  forms  an  initial  in  the  peculiar  nomenclature  of 
Cornish  parishes.  The  churches,  for  the  most  part,  belong 
to  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  show  a  simplicity  in  keep- 
ing with  their  surroundings.  They  are  generally  low  in 
the  body,  but  with  high  and  plain  graiiite  towers.  The 
rich  tower  of  Probus,  however,  is  an  exception,  and  that  of 
St  Austell,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
at  Launceston,  the  exterior  of  which  is  covered  with 
sculpture.  A  peculiar  feature  found  in  several  instances  is 
a  campanile  or  separated  belfry.  Within,  the  chief  local 
characteristic  is  the  absence  of  a  chancel  arch. 

The  castles  of  Launceston,  Trematon,  and  Restormel 
seem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  but  the  mounds 
which  occur  in  the  first  two  are  no  doubt  much  earlier, 
— possibly  marking  British  strongholds.  Tintagel  has  but 
a  few  shapeless  walls.  St.  Michael's  Mount,  although 
castellated  at  an  early  period,  has  nothing  more  ancient 
than  the  15  th  century.  Pendennis,  Star  Fort,  and  others, 
are  of  Tudor  date. 

Language. — Of  the  Celtic  tongues,  Comish  and  Armoric 
(the  dialect  of  Brittany  in  France)  resembled  each  other 
more  than  either  of  them  did  Welsh,  nor  is  this  the  only 
trace  of  a  connection  which  geographical  situation  has  made 
natural. 

The  literary  remains  are  very  scanty.  The  old  Cornish 
language  was  spoken  till  the  18th  century,  still  surviv- 
ing in  a  few  fishing  and  mining  terms,  as  in  names  o( 
persons  and  places,  "  Pol,  Tre,  and  Pen."  Mr.  H.  Jennei 
lififi  lately  published  a  handbook  to  this  language,  which 
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he  and  other  Celtic  enthusiasts  would  like  to  revive. 
Within  living  memory,  he  asserts,  fishermen  used  a  mixture 
of  Cornish  phrases.  The  numerals  (not  yet  forgotten  in 
Newlyn  and  Mousehole)  are  : — 


1.  Un. 

4.   Padzher. 

8.  Eith. 

2.  Du. 

5.  Pemp. 

9.  Nau. 

3.  Tri. 

6.  ^Yheth. 

7.  Seith. 

10.  Deig. 

The  Cornish  of  our  day  are  a  mixed  race,  mainly  Celtic, 
well  made  and  sturdy  in  form.  As  in  Ireland,  the  aristo- 
cracy has  been  largely  of  Norman  or  Saxon  origin  ;  but  these 
grafts  have  quickly  taken  the  qualities  of  the  old  stock  ;  and 
here,  as  in  Ireland,  there  seems  something  in  the  soil  or 
the  air  to  make  intruders  soon  become  Cornuhiensibus  Gor- 
nubiensiores.  For  Cornishmen  are  strongly  marked  by 
clannishness  of  an  even  more  accentuated  type  than  that 
found  in  west-countrymen  generally,  and  seem  to  regard 
their  fellow-subjects  over  the  Tamar  almost  as  foreigners. 
"  Going  to  England  "  is  the  phrase  with  one  who  leaves  his 
native  county.  The  character  of  the  people  has  been 
strongly  tempered  by  the  exciting  pursuits  of  mining  and 
fishing,  not  to  speak  of  smuggling  and  wrecking  practices 
that  held  out  here  after  civilisation  had  tamed  the  lawless 
instincts  of  their  neighbours.  Even  in  this  century  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cornish  coast  proved  hard  to  teach  that 
a  wreck  was  not  fair  game  ;  and  dark  stories  are  told  of 
how  a  ship  would  actually  be  enticed  unto  destruction  on 
this  cruel  shore,  that  human  vultures  might  gather  to  her 
plunder.  The  grandsons  of  those  wreckers  now  man  the 
lifeboats  ;  yet  something  of  the  old  Adam  still  seems  to 
run  in  their  blood,  for  it  is  said  that  a  Cornishman  will 
work  harder  and  for  less  wages  upon  a  wreck  than  at  any 
other  job.  A  rough  population  it  must  have  been  among 
whom  John  Wesley  came,  and  found  here  an  arena  for  an  in- 
spiring struggle  with  the  devil.  The  results  of  his  labours 
are  well  known ;  probably  the  hottest  Churchman  will 
admit  that  Methodism  has  been  a  regenerating  force, 
through  which  a  people  not  easily  tamed  have  become 
remarkably   sober    and   orderly.     Other  forms    of   dissent 
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flourish,  notably  the  Bryanite  or  Bible  Christian  sect, 
which  has  ita  stronghold  in  this  corner  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Established  clergy,  by  a  natural  move- 
ment of  repulsion,  are  apt  to  lean  towards  the  High  Church 
side.  It  should  be  said  that  an  imaginative  temperament 
gives  a  strong  tinge  of  superstition  to  Cornish  religion  ;  but 
stirring  devotion  here  seems  to  have  a  wholesomely  practical 
effect. 

One  point  may  be  confidently  insisted  on  :  if  Cornish 
clannishness  is  quick  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  outsiders 
in  business,  the  idle  stranger  may  be  assured  of  friendly 
civility.  His  Celtic  blood,  and  his  independent  pride, 
make  every  Cornishman  more  or  less  a  gentleman ;  so 
tiiere  is  no  part  of  England  where  the  manners  of  all  classes 
leave  so  little  to  be  desired.  We  have  used  the  word 
civility  ;  but  that  poorly  expresses  the  hearty  kindliness 
with  which  a  visitor  will  find  himself  welcomed  and  fur- 
thered, so  long  as  he  remember  not  to  abuse  goodwill, 
to  despise  well-meant  efforts,  or  to  insult  prejudice.  Few 
who  make  their  holiday  quarters  in  Cornwall  but  come  back 
with  a  warm  memory  of  the  honest  solicitude  of  some 
motherly  hostess,  the  untutored  courtesy  of  some  boatman, 
the  rough  willingness  of  some  miner  or  labourer  who  has 
turned  aside  to  help  the  bewildered  wayfarer.  Here  indeed 
it  seems  that — 

"  Stranger  is  a  holy  name  ; 

Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire 

In  vain  he  never  must  require." 

While  the  temptation  of  gain,  and  continued  commerce 
with  those  who  place  the  heart  in  the  purse,  have  done 
something  to  sophisticate  some  Cornwall  hostelries,  there 
are  others  where  one  is  amazed  that  so  little  advantage  is 
taken  of  opportunity  to  tax  a  visitor  for  entertainment 
offered  as  if  "  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward,"  And  if 
some  of  thetie  lodgings  for  travellers  be  not  over-luxurious 
in  their  accommodations,  we  have  good  authority  for  hold- 
ing that  better  is  a  dinner  of  tough  fowls  and  plainly 
cooked  herbs,  under  certain  circumstances,  than  a  table 
d'hdte  menu  and  a  host  of  Swiss  waiters  whose  attentions 
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become  overpowering  at  the  moment  of  payment.  One  who 
can  fare  on  Cornish  cream  and  Cornish  cakes  will  find  him- 
self always  at  home  here,  nor,  if  his  coming  be  expected, 
will  he  go  without  more  solid  repasture.  But  should  his 
lot  be  cast  in  farm  or  cottage,  a  tender  soul  must  harden 
himself  against  the  draughts  of  fresh  air  likely  to  be 
freely  supplied  at  most  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  backbone  of  travelling  in  this  county  i»  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  which  runs  from  Plymouth  to  Penzance, 
with  branches  to  the  narrow  limits  on  either  side.  In  the 
north  part  its  rival,  the  London  and  South- Western  Company, 
has  taken  an  inch  that  may  before  long  become  an  ell.  The 
adventurous  Cornishmen  were  early  in  welcoming  railways 
with  Celtic  impulsiveness,  but  had  not  always  counted  the 
cost  with  Saxon  prudence,  so  some  side  lines  will  be  seen 
lying  idle,  overgrown  with  rust  and  grass,  and  others  that 
are  used  only  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals.  The  diffused 
grouping  of  the  population  leads  to  the  railway  communica- 
tion being  supplemented  by  many  local  coaches,  omnibuses, 
and  motor  services,  most  of  which  find  no  place  in  imperial 
time-tables,  but  might  often  prove  helpful  to  the  leisurely 
traveller.  The  cyclist  need  not  fear  to  be  often  brought  to 
a  stand  here,  though  he  must  duly  beware  of  abrupt  steeps 
and  rugged  moorland  tracks.  One  way  or  other  the  tourist 
will  have  little  difiiculty  in  getting  about  Cornwall ;  but 
this  is  a  county  the  best  points  of  which  cannot  be  so  well 
seen  as  by  the  pilgrim  who  with  staff  and  scrip — not  to 
say  waterproof  and  stoutish  sandals — fares  sturdily  on  foot. 
To  "  One  and  all,"  as  the  Cornish  motto  has  it,  we  wish  bon 
voyage ;  and,  we  hope,  have  done  our  best  to  make  the  wish 
tto  idle  compliment. 


THE  NORTH  COAST. 

While  the  south  of  Cornwall  is  a  sea-girt  promontory,  its 
northern  part  forms  a  trian^^le  wedged  in  between  Devon  and  the 
sea,  ending  in  a  tongue  of  land  only  a  few  miles  broad.  This 
latter  part,  then,  makes  a  natural  annexe  of  a  North  Devon  Tour, 
much  visited  by  tourists,  who  go  no  farther  into  the  county  than 
chey  are  taken  by  the  coach  drive  from  Bideford  to  Bude,  or  on 
again  to  Camelford.  The  chief  attraction  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Cornwall,  is  the  coast  -  line  ;  but  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
division  lie  the  wildest  moors  and  highlands  of  the  county. 
Launceston  is  its  only  town  of  any  importance,  except  those 
lying  on  the  line  of  rail  by  which  we  shall  enter  the  southern 
division  from  Plymouth,  where  our  present  trip,  and  the  next 
returning  inland,  will  leave  us.  Let  us  begin  with  a  place 
standing  out  of  the  highway  of  travel,  but  well  meriting  a  visit, 
even  at  some  inconvenience,  as  a  striking  and  characteristic 
introduction  to  Cornish  scenery. 

Morwenstow,  the  northernmost  parish  of  Cornwall,  has  come 
into  note  of  late  through  the  fame  of  its  former  vicar,  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Hawker,  an  eccentric  divine  but  true  poet,  whose  ballads 
and  pictures  of  old  Cornwall  have  done  for  it,  in  some  degree, 
what  Wordsworth  or  Scott  did  for  their  beloved  scenes.  Even  in 
his  day,  this  secluded  spot  had  begun  to  be  visited  by  one  or  two 
hundrtd  strangers  annually  ;  and  now  it  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  all  tourists  who  can  appreciate  something  out  of  the  common, 
which  is  long  likely  to  be  kept  far  from  railways.  The  distance 
from  Bude  is  about  7  miles,  but  two  or  three  more  by  the  high- 
road through  Kilkhampton,  from  which  it  is  4  miles.  There  is  a 
little  inn  not  far  from  the  church  ;  but  its  accommodations  are  such 
that  the  visit  is  commonly  made  a  matter  of  a  day's  excursion. 
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Two  or  three  miles  from  the  Devonshire  boundary  at  Marsh- 
land  Mouth,  the  Morwenstow  glen  descends  to  the  sea,  shut  in  to 
the  south  by  the  cliff  of  its  own  name,  and  to  the  north  by 
Henna  Cliff  {the  Raven's  Crag),  450  feet,  **a  magnificent  face  of 
splintered  and  contorted  schist,  with  alternating  friable  slaty 
beds."  These  heights  give  a  view  of  the  Atlantic  from  Hart- 
land  Point  to  Padstow  ;  and  it  is  well  seen  how  this  iron-bound 
corner,  fretted  and  worn  by  winter  storms,  gets  its  terrible 
reputation  for  shipwrecks.  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  in  his  Life  of 
Hawker,  tells  us  that  the  sea  can  be  heard  miles  inland,  "like 
the  roar  of  a  hungry  caged  beast "  ;  and  how  the  poet-vicar  had 
sometimes  to  shout  the  service  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice.  '  *  The  road 
to  Morwenstow  from  civilisation  passes  between  narrow  hedges, 
every  bush  in  which  is  bent  from  the  sea.  Not  a  tree  is  visible. 
The  whole  country  doubtless  a  century  ago  was  moor  and  fen. 
At  Chapel  is  a  plantation,  but  every  tree  crouches  shrivelled,  and 
turns  its  arms  imploringly  inland.  The  leaves  are  burned  and 
sear  soon  after  they  have  expanded." 

Upon  the  cliffs  is  shown  the  well  of  St.  Morwenna,  one  of  the 
many  peculiar  Cornish  saints,  who  has  given  her  name  to  the 
place.  The  church  stands  steeply  above  the  village,  and  is  of 
great  interest,  a  medley  of  Norman  and  Early  English,  with  some 
curious  ornaments  which  in  part  it  owes  to  its  celebrated 
incumbent.  The  rood-screen  is  composed  of  ancient  fragments 
pieced  together  by  him  with  modern  work,  a  parish  clerk  of  the 
pew  and  gallery  period  having  thought  to  do  him  service  before 
his  arrival  by  cutting  down  and  burning  **a  rubbishing  old 
screen  that  hid  the  chancel."  There  is  a  rude  font,  probably 
Saxon.  The  arcade  of  the  north  aisle  and  the  south  arcade  of 
the  nave  are  to  be  noted.  A  remarkable  decoration  is  a  vine 
carved  in  wood  along  the  churoh.  A  fine  memorial  window  to 
Hawker  was  added  in  1906. 

Mournfully  interesting  is  the  churchyard  containing  the 
graves  of  so  many  shipwrecked  mariners,  whose  bodies  came  on 
shore  here  torn  and  mangled  by  the  cruel  rocks,  or  beaten  to 
death  rather  than  drowned  by  the  fierce  waves.  Hardly  a  winter 
passes  without  wrecks ;  Mr.  Hawker  records  that  he  had  buried 
more  than  forty  strangers  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  incumbency. 
The  figurehead  of  the  lost  ship  was  sometimes  set  up  over  the 
crew  as  a  tombstone ;  and  at  least  one  such  memorial  is  still  to 
be  seen  here.     Similar  relics  will  be  noticed  serving  as  grim 
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garden  ornaments  along  the  coast.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day 
that  the  inhabitants  have  wholly  lost  their  heartless  satisfaction 
in  these  disasters,  looking  to  the  sea  to  profit  them  by  its  regular 
harvest  of  wreckage  ;  and  the  same  strange  superstition  was 
current  here  as  Scott  found  in  the  far  north,  that  whoever 
saved  a  drowning  man  was  sure  to  meet  with  some  injury  at  his 
liand«.  Tliauks,  in  part,  to  Hawker's  humane  indignation, 
wrecking  is  now  a  name  of  the  past ;  but  still  the  hymn  "for 
those  in  peril  on  the  sea"  must  have  a  moving  significance  in 
this  parish.  The  sad  memorials  of  sliipwreck  so  common  on  this 
coast  are  mostly  of  recent  date,  for  it  is  only  in  our  own  century 
that  the  law  enabled  such  victims  to  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground. 

A  little  to  the  south  lies  Tanacomhe,  a  small  but  very  perfect 
specimen  of  a  16th-century  mansion.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  justly 
expresses  his  surprise  that  Charles  Kingsley,  in  laying  some  of 
his  Westward  Ho!  scenes  hereabouts,  should  have  overlooked 
this  house,  when  he  has  made  so  much  of  other  ancient  seats. 

Along  the  coast,  southward,  the  Upper  and  Lo\ver  Sharpnose 
Points  and  Stanbury  Mouth  bring  us  to  Combe  Valley,  which  will 
be  mentioned  as  an  excursion  from  Bude. 

The  coach  road  from  Clovelly  to  Bude  (15  m.)  is  not  particu- 
larly attractive,  holding  back  from  the  sea,  as  it  does,  on  a  bleak 
moorland  ridge  to  avoid  the  deep  hollows  of  the  coast.  Near  the 
border  of  Devon,  marked  by  Wooley  Barrows  to  the  left,  rise  the 
Tamar  and  the  Torridge,  which,  like  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
set  out  close  together  to  reach  the  sea  at  different  sides,  the  latter 
doubling  back  to  Bideford,  the  Tamar  forming  the  boundary  of 
this  projecting  strip  of  Cornwall. 

Kilkhampton  is  the  first  place  of  any  note  we  reach,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  large  restored  church,  Norman  and  Perpen- 
dicular, with  fine  oak  carvings  and  coloured  glass  to  show,  "rich 
with  the  monuments  and  offerings  of  five  centuries  of  Grenviles," 
among  whom  are  prominently  celebrated  Sir  Bevile  Grenvile,  the 
Cavalier  hero,  and  that  Sir  Richard  made  famous  in  Tennyson's 
ballad.  Kilkhantpton  has  another  literary  association  less  familiar 
to  ihi.s  generation,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the  scene  of  Hervey's  Medi- 
tations artunig  the  Tonnhs.  There  is  an  inn  here,  and  the  coach 
waits  long  enough  for  a  visit  to  the  church.     Stow,  the  Grenvilea' 
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lordly  home,  for  centuries  one  of  tlie  great  seats  of  the  west,  was 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  has  long  been  demolished. 

Three  or  four  miles  farther,  passing  by  Stamford  Hill,  scene  of 
Sir  Bevile  Grenvile's  victory  over  the  Roundheads,  which  curi- 
ously enough  bears  the  name  of  the  defeated  general,  Lord  Stam- 
ford, we  reach  Stratton  {Tree  Inn),  a  quiet  little  place  with  the 
air  of  having  seen  better  days.  It  also  has  a  fine  restored  church, 
with  some  painted  windows  and  an  old  monument  of  the  Arundel 
family.  Stratton  was  the  birth  and  burial  place  of  Anthony 
Payne,  the  "Cornish  Giant,"  that  doughty  henchman  of  Sir 
Bevile.  From  this  it  is  a  couple  of  miles  to  Bvde,  now  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  (L.  &  S.-W.  R.)  from  Halwill  Junction. 


BUDE. 

Grenville,  Falcon,  Globe,  Temperance,  etc. ;  several  pensions. 

Bude  Haven,  as  is  its  full  style,  is  a  delightful  place,  combin- 
ing firm  sandy  bays  and  wide  open  downs  with  a  variety  of 
rock-fringed  coast.  It  is  cut  into  two  parts  by  a  broad  canal 
and  the  sandy  mouth  of  a  stream,  on  one  side  of  which  break 
stand  the  church  and  the  Falcon  Hotel,  a  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  hostelry,  of  a  good  size,  with  all  modern  accessories  ; 
near  it  are  a  few  houses,  while  the  main  part  of  the  town  rises 
on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  modern  Grenville  Hotel  in  the 
palatial  style.  The  long,  low  mansion,  prettily  covered  with 
creepers,  that  lies  between,  is  the  Castle,  formerly  residence  of 
Sir  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  inventor  of  the  steam  blow-pipe  and 
the  Bude  Light.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  be  got  into  the  canal 
harbour,  where  a  few  masts  usually  help  out  the  picturesque 
effect.  There  are  no  terrific  hills,  though  the  ground  is  by  no 
means  flat.  On  the  north  side  is  an  open  common  called  the 
Summerleaze,  where  there  is  the  North  Cornwall  Golf  Club  with 
18-hole  links  for  men,  9-hole  for  women.  Here  also  are  tennis 
and  cricket  -  grounds.  On  the  downs  beyond  is  a  small  golf- 
course  free  to  visitors  at  the  Falcon  Hotel.     (See  pink  pages.) 

The  climate  of  a  watering-place  is  the  most  important  matter, 
and  on  this  head  it  may  be  said  that  Bude  has  the  usual  Cornwall 
characteristics  of  equable  mildness,  with  some  points  to  its  advan- 
tage.    In  winter  it  appears  to  be,  from  a  careful  record  of  ten 
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years  made  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur,  only  a  trifle  less  warm  than  Fal- 
mouth, and  all  the  year  more  than  a  trifle  less  wet,  having  a 
rainfjill  of  rather  under  33  inches  to  43 "24  at  Falmouth,  and  23 "33 
at  Margate,  to  bring  in  a  contrasting  term  of  comparison.  It 
claims  to  have  149  wet  days  to  Falmouth's  197.  The  death-rate 
is  as  low  as  13  per  thousand.  These  figures  would  seem  to  qualify 
Bade  as  a  winter  refuge,  but  as  yet  it  is  chiefly  patronised  by 
summer  visitors. 

Bathing- places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  found  on  the 
sands  under  the  Summerleaze,  tents  being  used  instead  of 
machines.  At  the  point  on  the  other  side,  the  Breakwater,  a 
substantial  causeway,  joins  two  masses  of  rock,  the  farther  of 
which  stands  up  like  a  miniature  St.  Michael's  Mount,  crowned 
once,  it  is  said,  by  a  chapel,  and  underneath  it  is  an  old  smugglers' 
cave.  Beyond  this  Breakwater  there  has  been  contrived  among 
the  rocks  a  small  but  excellent  swimming-bath,  graduated  in  depth, 
known  as  Sir  Thomas's  Pool,  which  is  available  and  quite  safe 
when  not  overswept  by  the  angry  tide.  But  strangers  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  to  caution  in  bathing,  several  fatal  accidents 
having  happened.  The  chief  danger  is  being  sucked  back  by  a 
ground  sea  ;  but  the  billows  are  always  apt  to  be  boisterous  on 
these  "thundering  shores  of  Bude  and  Boss,"  and  local  advice  is 
to  be  prudently  taken  here. 

Boating,  of  an  amateur  kind,  is  almost  impracticable  in  the 
bay  ;  but  the  lower  reach  of  the  canal  atl'ords  a  safe  scene  for 
family  navigation,  unimperilled  even  by  the  risk  of  collision 
with  a  barge,  as  the  working  of  this  canal  has  recently  been 
abandoned. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Breakwater,  a  rough  path  leads  up  to  an 
octagon  look-out  tower  and  a  pleasant  stretch  of  turf,  access  to 
which  from  behind  is  rather  imj)eded  by  Efford  House  and  its 
grounds,  but  these  downs  may  be  also  reached  by  a  road  from  the 
church,  wheru  a  luxuriant  tamarisk  hedge  bespeaks  the  mildness 
of  the  climate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  railings  and  the  seats 
are  placed  a  little  way  back  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  a  hint  as 
to  their  dangerously  crumbling  character.  The  gates  for  the 
rocket  carts  remind  us  of  another  peril  of  this  coast,  where  holi- 
day guests  may  come  in  for  the  tragic  excitement  of  a  shipwreck. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour  there  are  also  agreeable 
rambles  to  be  taken  along  the  cliffs,  or  on  the  sand,  tide  per- 
mitting.    A  favourite  goal  is  Norlhcott  Mouth,  not  quite  2  miles. 
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The  walk  might  be  continued  along  the  coast  to  Duck  Pool,  thence 
up  Combe  Valley  to  Kilkhampton,  where  there  is  au  inn,  and 
home  by  the  high  road,  a  round  of  about  13  miles. 

A  shorter  round  of  8  or  9  miles  may  be  suggested  as  showing 
the  character  and  chief  points  of  interest  of  the  country  immedi- 
ately inland.  Leaving  the  town  by  the  road  over  the  golf  course, 
in  1^  mile  Pough  Hill  is  reached  (pronounced  Puffil),  where  the 
church  contains  some  good  oak  pews,  an  old  font,  and  two 
recently-discovered  and  restored  frescoes,  besides  a  copy  of  King 
Charles's  letter  of  thanks  to  his  loyal  Cornishmen,  which  will  be 
found  such  a  frequent  ornament  of  Cornwall  churches,  and  has 
been  engraved  on  the  minds  of  so  many  young  Cornubians  fidget- 
ing under  long  sermons.  From  this  another  mile  and  a  half 
bring*  us  by  the  road,  or  through  a  private  way  at  the  head  of 
the  village,  over  the  battlefield  of  Stamford  Hill,  to  Straiton, 
where  also  the  church  stands  open.  A  leafy  lane  then  conducts 
us  to  Marhamchurch,  which  is  a  good  point  of  view,  and  where 
we  may  visit  the  first  inclined  plane  of  the  canal,  an  engineering 
wonder  of  its  day,  now  abandoned.  Turning  down  the  canal  by 
the  steps  at  the  bridge,  one  will  soon  reach  this  precursor  of  so 
many  mountain  railways,  where  heavy  boats  were  drawn  up  on 
rails  by  the  simple  machinery  of  buckets  sunk  into  deep  wells  to 
be  alternately  filled  and  emptied.  A  longer  plane  is  to  be  seen  at 
Hobbacott  Down  farther  up,  and  the  tow-path  of  the  deserted 
canal  makes  always  a  pleasant  walk.  By  its  wooded  bank  it  is 
about  2  miles  from  Marhamchurch  to  Bude. 

The  little  town  has  prospered  of  late,  though  it  is  still 
unsophisticated  enough,  with  not  much  over  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. It  began  life  as  the  harbour  of  Stratton,  which  now  has 
to  depend  on  an  omnibus  from  Bude  Station.  The  opening  of 
the  railway  has  made  it  accessible,  and  its  original  features  and 
combination  of  sand,  cliflF,  and  downs  have  brought  it  into 
popularity.  It  is  picturesque  too,  with  the  masts  of  the 
"ketches"  rising  oddly  behind  the  houses,  and  the  peculiar 
breakwater  stretching  out  to  sea.  Summer  coaches  still  run 
along  the  coast-line  in  either  direction. 

Bude  is  evidently  the  "Kilkhaven"  of  Dr.  George  MacDonald's 
Seaboard  Parish,  its  breakwater  "worn  by  years  of  contest 
with  the  waves,"  and  its  "long,  low  ridges  of  rock  .  ,  .  hollowed 
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and  channelled  by  the  terrible  run  of  the  tide  across  them,  and 
looking  like  the  old  and  outworn  cheek-teeth  of  some  awful  beast 
of  prey."  "Shark's  fin  "  and  " shark's  tooth  "  are  epithets  which 
aptly  occur  to  other  writers  in  describing  the  cruel  rocks  char- 
acteristic of  this  shore,  here  relieved  and  softened  by  rare 
stretches  of  yellow  sand. 

The  coach  road  from  Bude  to  Boscastle  (16  m.)  is  on  the 
whole  not  particularly  interesting,  though  it  passes  over  the 
ridge  of  Tresparrot  Doxmi  (850  feet),  from  which  on  a  fine  day  can 
be  seen  at  once  Exmoor,  Dartmoor,  Brent  Tor,  Brown  Willy,  and 
Rough  Tor.  Strangers  may  be  puzzled  on  these  uplands  by  the 
sight  of  sheep  feeding  chained  togetlier  in  couples,  which  is  done 
to  prevent  them  leaping  the  turf  walls  in  search  of  pastures  new. 
Every  now  and  then  companions  of  the  chain  have  to  be  changed, 
else  they  would  grow  cunning  enough  to  lay  their  heads  together 
for  a  joint  leap  ;  but  it  takes  some  months  for  a  sheep  to  evolve 
80  much  resource.  There  are  no  places  of  any  size  on  the  road, 
but  plenty  of  guide-posts  to  direct  the  lonely  traveller  as  to  its 
chief  ramifications. 

The  foot  traveller  would  do  better  to  follow  the  coast-line  to 
Boscastle,  even  if  he  increase  the  distance  by  taking  every  point 
of  the  cliffs.  By  roads  or  lanes,  also,  it  is  possible  to  hug  the 
shore  more  closely  than  the  coach  route  does,  and  to  turn  aside 
for  the  most  striking  points  on  the  coast. 

Efford  Beacon  (nearly  200  feet)  is  the  first  prominent  point 
south  of  Bude.  From  this  we  pass  over  the  downs  round  IVide- 
mouth  Bay,  where  the  clitfs  reach  a  great  height.  Millook  Mouth 
is  about  5  miles,  beyond  which  the  coast  road  begins  to  turn  a 
little  way  inland.  Dizard  Point  (7  m.)  has  an  extensive  recent 
landslip  to  show,  as  well  as  fine  cliff  views.  From  this  another 
hour's  walk  by  the  headland  of  Castle  Point,  crowned  by  traces  of 
a  circular  camp,  brings  us  to  the  village  of  Si.  Gennys,  and  on  to 
Crackington  Cove  between  Penkemier  and  Camheak  Heads,  where 
a  new  ))alhiiig  place  is  sprin<^in,!:;  up. 

Here  tlie  pedestrian  often  makes  the  mistake  of  turning  inland 
for  the  road  over  Tre.sparott  Down,  so  as  to  avoid  the  projections 
and  indentations  which  lengthen  his  rough  way.  But  a  grand 
bit  of  the  coast  is  thus  missed  ;  and  even  if  he  do  not  hold  round 
Cambeak  Head,  he  should  cut  across  it  to  go  on  to  the  High  Cliff, 
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where  the  long  down  drops  into  the  sea  with  a  sheer  height  of 
700  feet,  the  highest  rock  face  in  Cornwall.  About  2  miles  farther 
on,  at  Pentargan,  his  way  along  the  cliffs  is  barred  by  a  landslip, 
and  here  he  may  turn  down  to  the  road  for  the  last  mile  or  so 
into  Boscastle,  from  the  heights  above  which  can  be  seen  the  three 
towers  of  Forrabury,  Trevalga,  and  Tintagel,  standing  almost  in 
a  row. 

BOSCASTLE. 

This  is  one  of  those  places  secretly  treasured  by  artistic  souls, 
which  has  even  found  some  to  call  its  stern  beauties  unsurpassed 
in  England.  For  long  the  difficulty  of  access  kept  it  little 
visited  ;  now  the  approach  of  the  railway  within  a  few  miles 
makes  it  more  easily  reached  by  coaches  from  Camelford  or 
Bude.  It  has  one  good  hotel  (  Wellington)  where  coach  passengers 
can  break  their  journey ;  there  are  also  some  small  boarding- 
houses,  and  many  that  let  lodgings  where  goodwill  goes  far 
to  make  up  for  rough  accommodation.  A  smart  new  row  of 
villas  near  the  bottom  of  the  village  hints  at  inevitable  develop- 
ment that  grieves  its  warmest  admirers,  yet  there  is  still  plenty 
of  room  for  building  before  the  unique  charm  of  the  spot  comes 
to  be  trenched  on. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  De  Bottreaux  family, 
the  site  of  whose  castle  may  still  be  traced  here.  Boscastle 
appears  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  rather  more  importance  than 
at  present.  It  is  now  a  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants, 
built  for  the  most  part  well  up  in  a  hollow,  divided  between  the 
two  parishes  of  Forrabury  and  Minster,  which  are  separated  by 
one  of  the  two  streamlets  uniting  at  the  bottom.  In  this  lower 
part,  near  a  little  bridge,  stands  the  Wellington  Hotel,  where  you 
may  sleep  in  one  parish  and  dine  in  the  other.  A  stroll  up  the 
fields  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  will  give  a  view  of  the  straggling 
townlet,  and  of  the  mound  where  the  castle  stood  as  its  nucleus. 
Beyond  the  bridge,  shut  in  by  steep  slopes  of  wild  land,  is  the 
harbour,  which  forms  the  most  remarkable  feature,  reminding 
old  soldiers  of  that  of  Balaclava,  and  to  other  travellers,  in  some 
respects,  suggesting  the  entrance  to  Passage  in  Spain.  So  com- 
pletely is  this  little  valley  shut  in  by  steep  slopes  of  wild  land,  a 
stranger  might  hardly  guess  he  was  close  to  the  sea,  till  the  brook 
makes  a  sudden  turn  between  winding  walls  of  rock,  where  all  at 
once  it  has  become  a  tidal  estuary 
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The  little  quay  is  provided  with  enormous  hawsers  and  stout 
warping  posts,  which  hint  at  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  vessel  into 
this  crooked  harbour,  once  has  been  gained  the  nan'ow  entrance 
between  the  dark,  curving  headlands  that  almost  close  it  in. 
Near  the  mouth  is  a  blow-hole,  to  be  looked  out  for  at  low-water, 
and  another  at  the  island  off  the  entrance.  The  jagged  profile  of 
this  rock,  like  so  many  others,  is  considered  to  suggest  the  face  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  left-hand  side,  steps  lead  down  to  a  small 
bathing  pool  under  the  rocks,  where  a  dip  may  be  had  in  one's 
depth  when  it  is  not  overflowed  by  the  tide.  Swimmers  can 
launch  out  into  the  harbour,  but  caution  is  needful,  especially  on 
an  ebb  tide.  Like  most  of  its  neighbours,  this  cannot  be  called  a 
good  place  for  bathing  and  boating.  A  bathing-place  for  ladies  is 
hardly  to  be  had  here. 

The  headland  on  the  right  is  traversed  by  slaty  paths,  where  a 
slip  would  be  easy  and  might  be  fatal.  One  leads  up  to  the 
flagstaff  look-out,  another  to  the  knoll  above  the  harbour  mouth. 
Thence,  making  our  way  northwards  along  the  coast,  in  ten  minutes 
or  so  we  look  down  into  Pentargan  cove  and  waterfall.  There 
is  a  path  from  the  cliff  through  a  swing-gate  ;  and  one  can  also 
descend  to  the  cove  from  a  farmhouse  on  the  Bude  road  behind. 
Below  the  black  walls  of  this  cleft,  the  sea  has  in  certain  lights 
a  strange  blue  tint,  broken  by  creaming  eddies  upon  some  half- 
submerged  rock.  It  is  best  to  go  at  low  tide  to  see  its  features 
at  their  best,  when  also  one  has  the  chance  of  coming  upon  a 
seal.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  tide  waves  come  dashing  in 
is  itself  a  spectacle,  to  be  beheld  with  due  caution.  Beyond  Pen- 
targan are  the  Seal  Caves,  which  can  be  visited  by  boat  under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  where  seals  are  sometimes  caught 
alive,  though  not  so  common  as  formerly  on  this  coast. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  a  good  path  leads  up  to  the 
prominent  Willapark  Tower,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
view  as  far  as  to  Hartland  Point  on  a  clear  day.  The  neck  of 
this  promontory  is  on  either  side  gnawed  into  by  one  of  the  sun- 
less gulfs  so  characteristic  of  the  Cornish  coast.  The  farther 
one  is  known  as  the  Blackapit,  and  may  be  descended  into  by  a 
path.  It  is  this,  apparently,  which  plays  a  tragic  part  in  the 
story  of  "John  Herring."  Behind  it,  Forrabury  Church  lies 
sheltered  by  the  headland.  The  general  character  of  the  build- 
ing is  Early  Perpendicular,  but  the  walling  of  the  chancel  belongs 
to    the    13th    century.      The   arches,    by   which   the    nave    com- 
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rnunicates  with  the  chancel,  are  the  oldest  portions  of  the  edifice, 
and  one,  at  least,  is  ante-Norman.  Tn  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  chancel  remains  a  hagioscope.  The  font  is  old  and  good,  and 
there  are  some  benches  of  oak  finely  carved.  Remark  the  chancel- 
screen  (Late  Perpendicular),  and  the  arabesque  carvings  of  the 
pulpit. 

A  romantic  legend  is  associated  with  this  church,  and  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker's  ballads.  The  Lord 
of  Mottreaux,  at  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  had  presented 
them  with  a  peal  of  bells  equal  to  those  of  Tintagel.  The  ship 
bringing  them  from  London  had  arrived  off  the  harbour,  when 
the  pilot,  a  Tintagel  man,  caught  the  sound  of  his  own  parish 
chimes,  suggesting  to  him  the  duty  of  thankfulness  to  heaven. 
But  the  captain,  less  devout,  held  thanks  for  the  prosperous 
voyage  due  rather  to  his  own  stout  ship  and  the  favourable  wind. 
To  rebuke  this  impiety,  a  terrible  storm  came  on,  and  the  ship 
was  dashed  against  the  rocks,  none  but  the  pilot  being  saved.  So 
it  is  that  this  church  has  no  bells  ;  but  when  a  storm  is  coming 
up  from  the  Atlantic,  superstitious  ears  hear  a  solemn  tolling 
from  beneath  the  waves. 

A  more  authentic  story  of  disaster  is  commemorated  by  three 
recent  tombstones  in  the  churchyard,  showing  the  dangers  of 
rambling  on  this  coast.  A  gentleman  from  London  slipped  on 
the  rocks,  stunning  himself  and  falling  into  the  water.  A  friend 
went  in  to  save  him  ;  the  sister  of  one  is  believed  to  have  held 
out  her  umbrella  to  help  them  on  land,  but  she  was  dragged  in, 
and  all  three  were  drowned. 

The  other  Parish  Church,  Minster,  will  be  found  hidden  in  a 
wooded  ravine  on  the  opposite  side  of  Boscastle.  The  road  leaves 
the  head  of  the  village  by  the  Camelford  coach  road,  presently 
making  a  turn  down  hill  to  the  left,  to  ascend  the  opposite  slope 
and  come  down  on  the  church  after  about  a  mile's  walk  ;  at  one 
point  this  lane  branches,  but  should  be  followed  always  to  the 
left.  A  pleasanter  way — indeed  the  prettiest  inland  walk  about 
Boscastle — is  by  the  Minster  Valley.  From  the  Wellington  Hotel, 
some  hundred  yards  up  the  Bude  road  on  the  right,  turn  through 
the  iron  gate  of  a  farm,  and  you  will  find  a  turf  path  leading  up 
a  deep  valley,  on  one  side  thickly  wooded,  on  the  other  clad  with 
gorse  and  brambles,  dappled  with  broom.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
wood  runs  a  brook,  where  trout  may  be  caught,  yet  not  without 
license,  to  be  had  at  the  hotel.     After  a  mile  or  so,  where  the 
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f alley  divides  into  two  gleus,  you  would  have  a  choice  of  gaiuing 
the  upland  lanes,  or  scrambling  for  miles  up  the  course  of  the 
stream  ;  but  to  reach  the  church,  which  stands  out  of  sight  at 
the  head  of  a  side  hollow  to  the  right,  you  cross  the  brook  by  a 
wooden  hand-bridge,  some  ten  minutes  from  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  and  take  a  steep  path  upwards.  Gentlemen  in  knicker- 
bockers who  go  rambling  on  these  rough  slopes  would  do  well 
to  imitate  the  "  well-greaved  Achseans";  indeed  those  "cast-off 
weeds,"  mentioned  by  another  poet,  would  come  in  useful  here,  if 
one  be  tempted  to  pick  the  blackberries  that  grow  so  thickly 
beyond  reach  of  the  children.  In  approaching  the  church, 
defended  below  by  a  quagmire,  go  up  a  little,  so  as  to  drop  down 
upon  it  from  the  road,  already  described,  which  would  bring  one 
back  to  the  Wellington  in  a  round  of  about  3  miles. 

The  chancel  and  part  of  the  north  wall  retain  their  ancient 
Early  English  character,  but  the  remainder  dates  from  the  16th 
century,  and  is  very  good  and  characteristic.  "The  carved  oak 
roofs  are  especially  fine,  and  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, are  retained  many  of  the  ancient  benches,  all  of  black  oak, 
and  covered  with  rich  and  beautiful  carving."  The  east  windows 
have  been  recently  restored,  but  a  fragment  of  stained  glass, 
presenting  the  Trelawney  escutcheon,  has  been  preserved.  On  a 
monument  in  the  south  aisle  may  be  read  a  curious  epitaph  to  a 
couple  who  lived  for  half  a  century  in  such  loving  union  that — 

"  She  first  departing,  he  a  few  weeks  tried 
To  live  without  her,  could  not,  and  so  died." 

From  Boscastle  to  Camelford  is  about  6  miles,  but  the  station 
lies  more  than  a  mile  short  of  the  town.  The  pedestrian  may 
save  a  little  by  taking  the  steep  old  road  from  the  head  of  Bos- 
castle, To  Tintagel  it  is  a  hilly  road  of  4  miles,  keeping  a 
little  way  back  from  the  coast.  From  the  lower  part  of  Boscastle, 
also,  one  cuts  off  a  comer  by  taking  the  steep  ascent  past  Forra- 
bury  Church.  To  the  left  runs  a  bold,  bleak  range,  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  barrier  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Celts.  To 
the  right  appears  the  church  tower  of  Trevalga,  near  which  some 
slight  traces  of  a  British  village  may  be  seen.  About  half  way, 
at  Li/ivjbridge,  or  Longahridge,  comes  a  deep  hollow,  up  which 
we  catch  sight  of  a  wooded  combe  resembling  the  Minster  Valley. 
A  mile  or  so  up  this  is  the  waterfall  known  as  St.  Nighton'a 
Kieve,  made  famous  in  one  of  Macliae'a  pictures.     The  approach 
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is  through  private  grounds ;  and  the  key  must  be  got  from  the 
old  manor-house  behind  Trethevey  farmhouse  at  the  top  of  the 
descent,  where  a  board  arrests  the  attention  of  passers-by.  From 
this  point  carriages  may  be  driven  almost  to  the  fall,  for  which 
St.  Nectan's  is  another  name. 

* '  The  Kieve  is  the  basin  or  bowl  into  which  the  cascade  plunges, 
worn  apparently  into  its  present  form  by  the  long-continued  action 
of  the  water.  The  bowl  used  by  the  miner  in  washing  his  nuggets 
of  tin  is  called  a  keeve.  There  is  another  leap  of  about  10  feet, 
and  you  may  descend  to  it  by  returning  to  the  outside  of  the 
rocks,  scrambling  down  to  their  base,  and  along  the  narrow, 
slippery  path  leading  into  the  chasm.  Here  you  see  an  arch 
below  the  edge  of  the  Keeve,  in  which,  a  flat  slab  having  lodged, 
the  stream  is  broken  as  it  shoots  through,  and  falls  a  thin  flicker- 
ing curtain  into  the  pool  beneath.  The  best  view  is  from  the 
farther  margin  of  the  stream,  and  to  cross  on  the  gravelly  shallow 
below  the  pool  will  scarce  wet  more  than  your  shoe  soles.  The 
effect  is  singularly  pleasing.  You  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
dell,  in  complete  seclusion,  with  trees  above  trees  on  each  side, 
forming  a  screen  that  admits  but  a  dim  light,  a  glimpse  of  the 
upper  fall  through  the  arch,  and  the  pretty  noise  of  the  falling 
water — no  other  sound  audible,  save  the  occasional  twittering  of 
a  bird.  There  is  a  strange  charm  in  the  ceaseless  plash  and 
gurgling  murmur  —  part  of  Nature's  music,  produced  by  the 
simplest  means.  .  .  .  Retracing  your  steps,  you  see  where  the 
stream  flows  past  the  massive  slab  or  slate-rock  lying  in  its  bed, 
and  disappears  in  the  brake.  Then  up  the  damp  weedy  path  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  where  stand  the  walls  of  a  cottage,  once  the 
habitation  of  two  recluse  ladies  who  lived  in  it  some  years " 
(Walter  White's  Londoner's  Walk  to  the  Land's  End).  This  couple, 
like  the  celebrated  "Ladies  of  Llangollen,"  made  a  romantic 
mystery  for  the  neighbourhood,  even  more  mysterious  in  this 
case,  since  they  died  without  revealing  their  names. 

Below  Longbridge,  in  fact  a  short  bridge,  this  stream 
reaches  the  sea  through  the  "Rocky  Valley,"  which  is,  from  the 
road,  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  would  well  repay  a  digression 
to  its  mouth,  at  the  risk  of  some  rough  and  wet  walking.  Here 
stands  a  mill  identified  with  the  name  of  Creswick,  the  painter 
of  this  coast.  Tlie  view  from  Hall  Oahron,  above  the  bridge,  is 
also  worth  turning  aside  for. 
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Tlie  roawi  leads  up  a  stiff  ascent  to  Bossiney,  once  a  Parliament- 
ary borough,  now  sadly  come  down  in  the  world.  It  has  still  the 
remains  of  a  British  fort  to  show,  a  huge  mound  formerly  used 
for  elections,  and  from  the  north  end  a  lane  leads  down  to  the 
beach  much  admired  by  artists  and  occasional  bathers.  A  short 
mile  on  begins  the  more  prosperous  village  of  Trevena,  head- 
quarters for  the  Tintagel  district.  But  it  is  better  to  approach 
Tintagel  Head  by  the  longer  and  more  arduous  way,  if  way  it  may 
be  called,  along  the  bends  of  the  coast,  offering  some  very  fine 
points  as  it  does. 

The  stream  running  through  the  Rocky  Valley  falls  into  the 
sea  by  a  cascade,  which  at  high  tides  seems  to  have  difficulty  in 
forcing  its  way  down  against  the  breakers.  Here  we  have  on  the 
right  Lang  Island,  that  should  rather  be  called  Tall  Island, 
garrisoned  by  ravens.  A  walk  along  the  cliffs  in  this  direction, 
which  demands  caution,  brings  us  to  the  white  rock  known  as 
the  Marble  Fountain,  then  round  the  point  to  the  Lady's  Wiiidow, 
a  curious  aperture  in  the  edge.  Below  —  to  be  visited  only  by 
boat — like  so  many  other  points  here,  lies  the  gloomy  chasm  of 
Trevithick  (hi,t. 

Mounting  to  the  left,  we  soon  come  over  a  bay,  at  the  nearer 
end  of  which,  known  as  Benooth,  steps  have  been  made  that 
facilitate  bathing  when  the  beach  below  is  exposed  by  low  spring 
tides.  The  other  end  is  Bossiney  Hole,  from  which  we  pass  round 
by  the  Z.ye  Rock,  and  the  promontory  called  WillaiMrk  {'*\oo\i- 
out  point,"  like  that  at  Boscastle),  below  which  lie  the  Sisters, 
two  rocky  islets.  On  the  Lye  Rock,  separated  from  the  shore  by 
a  deep  chasm,  was  wrecked  in  1893  an  Italian  vessel,  the  gallant 
rescue  of  whose  crew  by  four  Bossiney  men  deserves  commemora- 
tion. The  nert  projection  is  Barras  Nose  ;  then  beyond  this  the 
grand  mass  of  Tintagel  Head  conies  into  view  ;  and  behind,  the 
village  of  Trevena,  which  we  gain  by  a  farm  road. 

TINTAGEL. 

Hotels. — Castle,  llliamdiffe  Arms,  King  Arthur's  Arms,—CliJion  House, 
TinVigd  House,  etc. 

There  has  long  been  jealousy  between  Boscastle  and  Tintagel, 
as  would  appear  from  the  story  of  the  lost  church  bells,  already 
quoted  ;  and  still  they  keep  up  a  certain  good-natured  rivalry  as 
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to  the  patronage  of  visitors.  Their  situations  being  so  different, 
the  preference  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  taste,  Boscastle  Hotel 
IS  right  down  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  "shafts"  or  ravines 
so  highly  developed  in  Cornwall,  while  Trevena,  the  main 
village  of  Tintagel,  is  scattered  over  an  open  upland.  The 
latter  place  is  4  miles  off  the  main  route  of  coach  travel,  which 
some  of  its  visitors  judge  an  advantage.  Omnibuses  meet  trains 
twice  a  day  at  Camelford  Station  in  summer,  and  once  (about 
4  p.m.)  all  the  year  round.  In  the  season  there  are  conveyances 
from  Bude  and  Boscastle.     {See  pink  pages.) 

The  accommodation  for  strangers  has  been  much  developed,  to 
the  discontent  of  fastidious  artistic  eyes,  which  are  particularly 
scandalised  by  the  erection  of  a  large  hotel,  the  King  Arthur's 
Castle,  to  flaunt  its  comforts  above  the  stern  seclusion  of  Barras 
Head.  This  building,  however,  has  been  so  contrived  as  to 
seem  as  little  incongruously  offensive  as  possible.  The  old- 
established  Wharncliffe  Arms  Hotel  in  the  village  is  comfort- 
able in  homely  style.  "Fry's  Lodgings,"  and  other  friendly 
quarters,  have  developed  into  boarding-houses,  while  rooms  can 
be  looked  for  in  Trevena,  and  in  the  neighbouring  farms  and 
hamlets. 

The  great  attraction  here  is,  of  course,  the  ruins  of  King 
Arthur's  legendary  castle,  Tintagel,  half  a  mile  from  the  village. 
To  reach  it  we  make  for  the  bold  peninsular  headland  that  forms 
such  a  salient  feature  on  the  south  side  of  the  gorge  below 
Trevena.  The  best  way  is  to  go  straight  down  the  gorge,  with- 
out crossing  the  stream,  till  we  reach  the  cottage  where  the  key 
is  kept. 

Strangers  may  well  be  puzzled  who  do  not  come  prepared  for  the 
fact  of  there  being  two  castles,  the  original  relation  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  controversy.  The  more  noticeable  fragments  of  one  crown 
a  hillock  on  the  mainland  ;  the  other  stands  opposite  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  headland  joined  to  the  coast  by  a  high  bridge  of  rock, 
close  to  which  the  sea  has  bored  a  deep  tunnel.  Some  hold  that 
this  causeway  has  been  worn  away  through  the  same  agency,  and 
that  the  two  buildings  originally  made  one  ;  others,  that  they 
were  connected  by  a  drawbridge,  the  fortress  on  the  land  side 
serving  as  an  outwork.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  two  parts 
were  of  different  dates.  In  any  case,  these  fortifications  must 
once  have  well  deserved  their  title  of  Dundagil  ( "  the  impregnable 
castle  "),  though  long  they  have  crumbled  upon  wind-swept  turf. 
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Even  in  Reformation  days,  sheep  were  feeding  about  the  broken 
battlements;  and  within  this  century,  portions  have  been  thrown 
down  by  landslips. 

Havinf^  obtained  a  key  (more  than  one  are  kept  in  stock)  we 
are  allowed  to  mount  to  the  further  and  more  interesting  ruin 
without  being  bothered  by  a  guide.  Fee  as  you  please.  Making 
for  the  isthmus,  we  note  signs  of  prosaic  industry  in  this 
romantic  cove,  and  specially  the  tackle  used  in  letting  down 
boats,  or  loading  small  vessels  from  a  natural  wharf.  Provided 
with  the  key,  we  mount  flights  of  stone  steps,  which  are  steep 
enough  to  turn  back  some  giddy  or  gouty  pilgrims.  By  this 
slippery  ascent,  samphire  may  be  seen  growing  to  tempt  the 
venturesome  ;  but  to  ordinary  heads  and  feet  we  need  hardly 
recommend  caution  here.  The  gate  one  is  trusted  to  open  for 
one's  self,  and  then  enter  the  enclosure,  where  hours  may  be 
dreamed  away  in  recalling  the  chivalric  lore  centred  by  tradition 
in  this  rocky  stronghold.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be 
disapj)ointed  in  Tintagel,  for  owing  to  its  position  no  photograph 
does  it  justice.  The  ruins  themselves  may  be  merely  mediaeval, 
and  they  are  small  in  extent,  but  standing  as  they  do  magnificently 
they  give  ample  scope  to  the  imagination.  They  completely  bar 
the  entrance  to  the  headland,  which  cannot  be  reached  except 
by  the  door. 

The  fra^'ments  and  traces  are  in  such  an  imperfect  state  that 
visitors  at  all  competent  to  form  an  opinion  must  be  left  to  do  so 
without  any  help  of  ours,  beyond  the  statement  that  authorities 
have  differed  as  to  the  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Norman  origin  of  this 
or  that  part.  Nor  can  we  dogmatise  on  the  legends  connecting 
Tintagel  with  King  Arthur's  Court.  We  found  an  American 
fellow-tourist  much  disai>pointed  not  to  be  shown  here  the  Round 
Table,  and  even  half  expecting  the  Holy  Grail  to  be  on  view.  The 
late  Poet  Laureate  has  something  to  answer  for  in  giving  such  clear- 
cut  form  to  the  cloudy  visions  of  old  romance.  Whether  that 
semi-mythical  hero  were  a  Breton,  a  Welshman,  or  a  Coruishman, 
his  geography  must  be  pronounced  more  hazy  than  his  history. 
Puzzling  hints  as  to  the  locality  of  his  knights'  adventures  lead 
us  all  over  the  British  isles,  and  beyond  ;  and  those  are  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  not  who  believe  Lyonnesse  now  buried  beneath  the 
stormy  sea  between  the  Land's  End  ami  the  Scilly  Islands.  This 
hint  only  we  would  throw  out,  that  in  the  days  when  these 
legends  took  shape,  the  ter-'ble  and  inaccessible  outer  coast  of 
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Cornwall  presented  itself  as  an  unknown  wonderland,  fit  scene 
for  marvellous  deeds.  Readers  of  Malory's  Morte  d" Arthur, 
however,  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  Tintagel  does 
not  figure  in  his  compilation  as  patriotic  Cornishmen  would 
have  it. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  give  ourselves  up  to  such  poetic  dreams 
as  have  grown  to  haunt  the  Cornish  headland  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  history  we  may  as  well  be  content  with  the  information 
given  to  Mr.  William  Howitt  by  some  boys,  who  could  only  tell 
him,  "  Lord  bless  you,  sir  !  this  castle  was  built  before  we  were 
born."  Perhaps,  in  the  present  generation,  school  boards  may 
have  brought  about  a  disbelief  in  King  Arthur ;  but  every  Cornish 
lad  could  once  tell  you  that  he  certainly  lived  here  some  time  or 
other,  and  how  his  spirit  revisits  Tintagel  in  the  form  of  the  red- 
legged  chough,  still  now  and  then  to  be  seen  among  the  flocks 
of  more  common  wildfowl  inhabiting  the  fastnesses  of  this 
coast. 

After  passing  through  the  ruins  we  see  a  path  running  back 
at  an  acute  angle  to  the  heights  above.  This  leads  to  the  wide 
plateau  at  the  summit  of  the  headland,  on  which,  almost  at 
once,  we  find  the  remains  of  St.  Juliot's  Chapel,  as  investigated 
and  cleared  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  B.  Kinsman,  vicar  and  constable 
of  Tintagel.  The  stone  altar  stands  in  an  almost  perfect  state, 
with  a  vault  on  either  side  lined  with  slate  ;  one  containing  a 
singular  recess,  which  may  have  been  a  receptacle  for  relics. 
The  position  of  the  chancel  screen  can  be  made  out  by  the  recesses 
from  which  it  has  disappeared. 

Even  should  these  traces  arrest  not  the  stranger,  he  will  scarcely 
fail  to  make  his  way  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  "island,"  as  it  is 
called  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  seaward  and  coastward  views  to 
be  had  from  such  a  point  of  vantage.  There  is  a  spring  of 
fresh  water  at  the  top ;  and  some  curious  hollows,  known 
as  "King  Arthur's  cups  and  saucers,"  will  be  noted  in  the 
slate  rock.  The  Castle  Head  is  mined  by  a  cave,  through 
which  one  can  walk  at  low  tide,  locally  known  as  "Merlin's 
Cave." 

Returning  to  the  cottage,  we  may  now  mount  by  a  sloping 
path  to  the  ruin  on  the  mainland,  which  is  open  to  all.  From 
here  a  path  leads  by  way  of  the  golf-links  (9  holes)  to  the 
church,  some  little  way  beyond  where  the  weather-beaten  tower 
has  stood  for  centuries  upon  a  tall  cliff  overlooking  the  Atlantic, 
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no  doubt  so  placed,  like  many  other  Cornish  churches,  to  be  a 
beacon  for  navigators  of  this  perilous  coast.  In  its  graveyard 
lies  authentically  buried  Mr.  J.  D.  Cook,  the  great  editor  of  the 
Saturdmj  Review,  strange  companion  for  tliose  knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  So  violent  here  is  the  fury  of  the  gales  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  support  the  very  tombstones  by  buttresses  of 
masonry. 

The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  comprises  a  nave  and 
chancel,  transepts,  porches,  western  tower,  and  a  Lady  chapel 
between  the  north  transept  and  the  chancel.  The  main  walls  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  are  undoubtedly  Saxon.  The  north  transept 
is  chiefly  Early  English  ;  the  south  transept  Early  Decorated.  In 
the  interior  of  the  nave  are  some  questionable  Early  English  and 
Perj)endicular  insertions.  The  tower  is  the  latest  portion  of  the 
building,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  in  imitation  of  the 
original  structure. 

"The  '  Ladye  Chapel,'  now  used  as  a  vestry,  opens  into  the 
chancel,  and  is  not  so  evidently  Saxon  as  the  portions  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  mentioned  above,  but  we  have  little  or  no  doubt 
but  that  it  may  be  safely  referred  to  that  period.  The  windows 
are  extremely  small,  round-headed,  and  deeply  splayed.  The 
original  stone-altar  remains,  slab  and  all,  in  a  perfect  state,  except 
that  only  four  out  of  the  five  crosses  on  the  slab  remain.  On 
either  side  are  curious  corbels,  or  rather  brackets,  on  which  images 
formerly  stood." — Building  News. 

The  interior  has  recently  been  restored,  and  the  windows  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  part  the  workmanship  of  the 
late  vicar.  The  principal  points  remaining  to  be  noticed  are  : 
the  Saxon  door  and  windows  of  the  nave  ;  the  Norman  great 
south  doorway  of  the  nave ;  the  Transition-Norman  chancel-arch  ; 
the  oak  reredos  made  out  of  ancient  carved  pew-ends  ;  the 
Easter  sepulchre  or  founder's  tomb,  Decorated,  in  the  chancel ; 
the  Perpendicular  oak  rood-screen  ;  the  curious  Norman  font 
and  the  Roman  milestone  preserved  in  the  south  transept. 

The  road  dipping  down  into  the  valley  and  returning  to  the 
village  passes,  in  the  hollow,  the  old  vicarage  with  rectangular 
fish-ponds,  an  ancient  archway,  some  mullioned  windows,  and 
a  huge  stone  dovecote  in  its  garden. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  seen  about  Trcvena  by  the  hurried 
tourist.  The  old  Post  Office  has  often  made  a  subject  for  artists, 
as  the  ancient  cross  before  the  Wharnclifre  Arms  Hotel  hasen^raoced 
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the  attention  of  antiquaries.  The  headland  and  the  cliffs  beyond 
are  pierced  with  caves  not  easily  visited  ;  but  the  tunnelled  one 
under  the  castle  is  accessible  at  low  tide,  as  are  two  or  three 
others  in  this  cave.  A  mile  or  so  inland  rise  the  traces  of  a  British 
camp,  slightly  elevated  so  as  to  give  an  extensive  view  over  a 
white  stretch  of  this  tableland  fringed  with  cliffs.  Congenial 
spirits  not  pressed  for  time  will  find  this  a  neighboui'hood  in  which 
days  or  weeks  may  be  spent  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Two  miles  or  so  to  the  south  of  Tintagel  comes  a  break  in  the 
coast,  offering  softer  beauties,  to  be  gained  either  by  road  or  along 
the  cliffs.  At  the  mouth  of  a  wooded  combe  stretches  Trebarwith 
Strand,  where  Creswick  made  some  of  his  grand  sketches  of  lash- 
ing water  and  storm-beaten  rock,  and  where,  in  fine  weather,  the 
tints  of  both  sea  and  shore  are  the  despair  of  artists.  This  spot 
has  the  here  rarer  attraction  of  a  sandy  beach,  no  doubt  destined 
to  become  a  popular  bathing-place  some  day,  now  that  the  new 
railway  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  a  little  way  inland,  has 
opened  up  the  country  north  of  the  Camel  Estuary.  Trebarwith 
is  about  3  miles  from  Delahole  Station  (see  next  page). 

Beyond  we  have  the  sweep  of  Port  Isaac  Bay,  at  the  southern 
end  of  which  lie  the  havens  Port  Gavorne  (hotel,  small)  and  Fort 
Isaac,  robbed  of  their  trade  in  slate  shipping  by  the  railway,  that 
brings  them  an  increasing  number  of  visitors,  whose  only  complaint 
is  against  a  want  of  good  bathing  beaches,  unless  at  Tregarget  in 
the  centre  of  the  bay.  Farther  south  is  Porthqueen,  a  harbour 
sheltered  by  Kellan  Head;  then  this  fine  stretch  of  coast-line 
may  be  looked  back  on  from  Pentire  Point,  worth  some  miles  of 
rough  scrambling  aside  from  the  road  to  the  ferry  at  the  rising 
watering-place  of  Rock,  where  we  cross  the  Camel  for  Padstow 
(p.  QQ).  Not  far  from  Rock,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  estuary, 
is  the  half-buried  church  of  St.  Enodoc,  which  might  be  visited  on 
the  circuit  by  Pentire.  The  walk  from  Tintagel  to  Rock  would 
be  at  least  a  matter  of  4  hours,  and  by  divagations  to  the  seaside 
might  easily  be  spun  out  over  the  whole  day.  The  station  at 
Port  Isaac  Road  is  a  good  hour's  walk  from  Port  Isaac  or  from  its 
neighbour  the  old  church  of  St.  Endellion;  and  at  St.  Kew  High- 
way (for  St.  Kew,  some  way  to  the  west)  the  line  has  receded  still 
farther  from  the  projecting  coast.  Port  Isaac  has  of  late  years 
notably  risen  in  esteem  as  a  quiet  resort. 
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Tintaoel's  chief  communicatiou  with  the  outer  world  is  at 
Cavxelford,  whence  a  line  in  connection  with  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  through  Launceston  has  been  pushed  on 
to  Pcuhtow,  with  stations  at  Delahole,  Port  Isaac  Road,  St.  Kew 
Highway,  and  Wadehridge,  from  which  last  place  passengers  go 
off  to  Bodmin  (p.  61).  The  stage  to  Wadebridge  was  formerly 
done  by  coach  from  Camclford  Station,  which  ought  rather  to 
have  been  called  Camelford  Road,  since  it  lies  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  town,  with  no  accommodation  at  hand  but  a  small 
temperance  inn. 

The  road  from  Tintagel  to  Camelford  (nearly  6  m.,  but  4^  to 
the  station),  on  which  a  distant  view  of  Rough  Tor  is  the  most 
striking  point,  leads  us  near  the  Dela.bole  Quarries,  yielding  the 
best  slate  in  England,  while  they  are  not  so  large  as  more  than 
one  of  the  huge  slate  scars  on  the  outskirts  of  Snowdon.  A  little 
attention  will  soon  render  intelligible  the  various  operations  the 
slate  has  to  undergo.  The  platform  which  projects  over  each  pit, 
and  which  suspends  the  guide -chains  employed  in  raising  the 
slate-blocks,  is  called  the  Papote  Head,  Good  slate  should  be  of 
a  light-blue  colour,  clear  and  sonorous,  and  rougli,  firm,  and  close 
to  the  touch.  The  rook-crystals,  known  as  "Cornish  diamonds," 
are  here  both  numerous  and  beautiful. 

These  quarries  make  traffic  for  Delahole  Station,  on  either 
Bide  of  which  are  the  slate -roofed  and  slate -sided  cottages  of 
PengelJey  and  Meadrose.  From  Pengelley  it  is  a  short  2  miles 
to  the  Utile  town  of  St.  Teath,  pronounced  St.  Teth,  which  has 
a  church  worth  visiting.  The  tower  dates  from  1630  ;  the 
main    building  seems  to  belong  to  the   reign   of  Henry   VII., 
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whose  arms  are  emblazoned  on  the  east  window,  as  the  carved 
pulpit  bears  those  of  the  Carminowe  family,  boasting  their  descent 
from  the  time  of  King  Arthur. 


CAMELFORD. 

Hotels.— Zinflf's  Arms,  Darlington,  Hooper's  Temperance,  etc.    Sunnyside 
Boarding-House,  near  station  :  Mdorve  Hotel. 

Here  we  are  14  m.  from  Launceston,  14  m.  from  Bodmin, 
38  from  Truro,  11  from  Wadebridge,  and  229  from  London. 
Situated  on  the  Camel  or  Cam-alan,  "the  winding  river,"  in  the 
parish  of  Lanteglos,  the  town  is  small  and  irregularly  built,  its 
most  notable  feature  being  perhaps  the  Town  Hall,  crowned  by  a 
camel  of  canting  heraldry.  It  had  two  members  in  Parliament 
until  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill.  Among  its  representa- 
tives may  be  named  James  Macpherson,  the  author  (or  compiler) 
of  "  Ossian,"  and  Lord  Brougham.  It  gave  the  title  of  Baron  to 
a  branch  of  the  Pitt  family,  which  expired  with  the  duellist  Lord 
Camelford,  in  1804. 

A  side  road  near  the  station  takes  us,  at  about  ^  m.,  to  Slaughter 
Bridge,  which  commemorates  by  its  name  the  legendary  battle  in 
which  King  Arthur  fell.  A  hundred  yards  or  so  up-stream  a 
guide  points  out  (6d.  a  head)  a  monolith  with  Latin  inscription 
as  King  Arthur's  tomb !  Plere,  too,  took  place,  in  823,  a  great  en- 
gagement between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons  under  King  Egbert. 

Lanteglos,  the  Parish  Church,  1  mile  south-west,  was  built  by 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket 
It  contains  a  splendid  font,  a  carved  roof,  and,  among  numerous; 
interesting  memorials,  an  altar-tomb,  with  eflBgy,  to  Sir  Thomas 
de  Mohuti,  d.  1400.  At  Fentonwoon,  in  this  parish,  was  born 
Captain  Wallis,  the  discoverer  of  Otaheite. 

The  Delabole  quarries  {2\  miles),  now  attainable  by  rail,  were 
usually  visited  from  Camelford.  A  more  arduous  excursion  is 
down  the  wild  valley  of  the  Camel,  past  the  village  of  Advent 
(probably  a  corruption  of  St.  Anne),  and  by  Michaelstovir,  uith 
an  ancient  church  and  a  square  camp,  apparently  Roman,  on  the 
top  of  its  prominent  Beacon,  to  St.  Breward,  a  considerable 
village,  locally  known  as  Simonward,  or  on  by  the  Bodmin  road 
to   Wenford  Bridge  (about  7  m.),  from  either  of  which   points 
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one  can  gain  Henter-gantick,  the  Coruisli  "Valley  of  Rocks,"  a 
savage  ravine  whose  sides  are  piled  with  huge  masses  of  granite, 
and  its  depths  fretted  by  the  foaming  waters  of  the  Lank  river. 
The  Camel  here,  and  its  tributary  the  Lank,  though  not  for 
tender  tourists,  olfor  some  of  the  most  rudely  picturesque  scenery 
in  Cornwall ;  but  its  wildness  is  rather  spoilt  by  granite  works. 
A  proposed  adaptation  of  the  old  mineral  line  from  Boscarne, 
near  Bodmin,  would  open  a  way  to  these  sequestered  scenes. 

The  main  excursion  from  Camelford  is  to  the  summit  of  Broivn 
JVilly  (Brou-Willi),  or  to  its  rock-crested  neighbour  Row  Tor 
(Rough  Tor).  The  distance  is  about  6  miles,  the  greater  part  of 
which  may  be  driven  as  far  as  Laiidavery  Rocks,  but  the  rest 
makes  a  rough  walk.  Brown  "Willy  is  the  highest  point  of  Corn- 
wall (1375  feet),  Row  Tor  about  60  feet  lower,  and,  in  fine 
weather,  the  view  from  either  is  at  least  a  wide  one,  extending 
from  Lundy  Island  to  the  mouth  of  Plymouth  Sound.  We  shall 
return  to  these  points  in  our  excursions  from  Launceston  (p.  39). 

CAMELFORD  TO  LAUNCESTON. 

Taking  the  rail  eastward,  through  a  country  of  fields  that  find 
it  hard  sometimes  not  to  relapse  into  patches  of  moorland,  past 
three  small  stations  that  show  few  neiglibouriug  habitations  to 
justify  their  smart  newness,  and  with  burrows  and  cairns  as  its 
chief  landmarks,  after  three-quarters  of  au  hour  we  come  to  Laun- 
ceston, where  the  richness  of  Devonian  scenery  seems  to  have 
strayed  over  the  border,  and  we  are  invited  to  halt  at  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  spots  in  Cornwall. 

Roadsters  making  this  journey  for  themselves  (16  m.)  will 
cross  the  high,  bleak  moors  of  Davidstow,  which  has  an  interest- 
ing church,  but  not  much  else  to  admire  now,  though  it  is  said 
that  this  i»oor  parish  could  once  boast  of  three  chapels,  respec- 
tively dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Helena. 
The  river  Alan,  or  Camel,  rises  in  the  hills  north  of  Davidstow. 
At  the  Victoria  Inn,  about  a  mile  short  of  Davidstow,  goes  off  a 
road  to  Tintagcl  (6  m.)  and  Boscastle  (5  m.),  which  would  be  the 
shortest  way  in  coming  from  Launceston.  Another  notable 
hostelry  on  this  road  is  at  Hallworthy,  scandalously  known  as 
"All  drunkards  "  inn.  A  short  digression  northwards  here  would 
tAke  us  to  Warbstow  Barrow,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
picturesque  points  of  these  moors — "a  lofty  hill  that  soars  and 
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swells  upward  into  a  vast  circular  mound,  enthroned,  as  it  were 
amid  a  wild  and  boundless  stretch  of  heathy  and  grassy  moor- 
laud."  The  top  encloses  a  crater,  large  enough  to  hold  thousands 
of  people,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  a  mound,  judged  by 
Mr.  Hawker  to  be  a  Viking's  grave,  of  the  exact  shape  and 
size  of  his  dragon-ship,  that  served  as  pattern  for  such  an  endur- 
ing monument ;  but  the  country  folk  give  it  out  as  one  of  King 
Arthur's  various  tombs.  Eight  miles  from  Lamiceston,  on  the 
old  coach  road,  we  may  turn  to  tihe  left  for  a  rather  more  pictur- 
esque route  by  the  villages  of  Tresmeer  and  EglosTcerry^  both  with 
stations  on  the  railway. 


LAUNCESTON. 

Hotels.— JF/iite  Hart,  King's  Arvhs,  Castle  Temperance,  etc 
The  two  railway  stations,  G.  W.  R.  and  L.  &  S.-W.  R.,  adjoin  each  other. 

' '  Scarcely  another  English  town  has  such  a  picturesque  and 
continental  appearance,"  pronounces  Mr.  Baring-Gould  of  this 
place,  whose  position,  on  a  gentle  slope  declining  to  the  bank  of 
the  little  river  Kinsey,  is  signified  by  its  ancient  name,  Dunheved, 
or  the  "swelling  hill"  ;  while  its  principal  attractions  are  indi- 
cated by  its  modern  appellation,  Lan-cester-ton,  the  Church-castle- 
town.  Its  picturesqueness  of  grouping  and  situation  are,  perhaps, 
seen  to  most  advantage  from  the  north,  on  the  St.  Stephen's 
road,  whence  the  hill,  on  whose  sides  it  clusters,  seems  to  rise 
suddenly  out  of  a  fertile  plain,  the  stately  tower  of  the  Church, 
and  the  ivied  masses  of  the  Castle  forming  the  most  prominent 
objects  in  a  fine  landscape.  From  the  Launceston  side  of  the 
valley,  in  turn,  the  church  tower  of  St,  Stephen's  is  a  conspicuous 
feature.  This  outlying  suburb  is  said  to  be  the  older  place,  and 
the  name  may  also  be  derived  as  Lan-stei^han-town ;  but  the 
Castle  and  Priory  on  the  other  side  gave  importance  to  Launceston, 
which  after  a  period  of  decay  became  for  a  time  the  assize  town 
of  the  county,  though  only  2  miles  or  so  over  the  Devonshire 
boundary.  It  is  now  a  thriving  market  borough  with  about  4000 
inhabitants. 

The  railway  lands  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  up  which  we 
turn  by  almost  any  more  or  less  steep  thoroughfare  to  find  most 
of  the  sights  of  Launceston  close  together.     Principal  among 
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these  is  the  Castle,  which  soou  arrests  attentiou.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  an  old  Saxou  stronghold,  and  from  its  commanding  situa- 
tion may  well  have  been  the  "Castle  Terrible  "^  mentioned  in 
MorU  d' Arthur  as  the  neighbour  of  Tintagel.  After  serving  its 
time  as  a  feudal  fortress,  by  the  Reformation  days  it  had  fallen 
into  decay  ;  but  in  the  next  century  was  rejiaired  and  garrisoned 
for  King  Charles.  It  now  remains,  perhaps,  the  finest  ruin  in 
Cornwall,  and  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  circular  Norman 
keep.  The  ])recincts  were  laid  out  as  public  grounds  by  a  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  then  constable  of  the  castle.  Admission 
free  ;  but  to  ascend  the  keep  get  key  at  porter's  lodge  (6d.  a  head). 

Tlie  Castle,  in  its  day  of  glory,  consisted  of  three  wards  or 
courts,  the  first  protected  by  a  wall  not  quite  3  feet  in  thickness, 
the  second,  at  a  distance  of  6  feet,  by  a  rampart  12  feet  thick, 
and  the  inmost  by  a  rampart  10  feet  thick  and  32  feet  high.  The 
inner  tower,  or  keep,  had  a  basement  floor,  and  two  upper  stories. 
Into  the  lower  room  opens  a  door  on  the  north  side,  and  a  stair- 
case built  in  the  wall  winds  partly  round  the  tower  to  the  first 
story,  obscurely  lighted  by  two  small  windows,  and  provided 
with  a  fireplace.  The  general  character  of  the  architecture  is  lato 
Norman.  The  court  between  the  tower  and  wall  was  evidently 
roofed  in  with  timber,  the  joist -holes  being  still  distinctly 
visible. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mound  whereon  these  ruins  are  placed 
stands  a  gate-tower  approached  by  a  flight  of  modern  steps.  A 
wall  encircled  the  mound,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  gate- 
tower,  but  its  ruins  are  very  scanty.  This  was  the  outer  wall, 
3  feet  tliick  and  very  low,  and  probably  designed  simply  as 
"a  parapet  for  soldiers  to  fight  from,  and  defend  the  brow  of  the 
hill."  In  the  gate-house  is  shown  the  room  in  which  George  Fox 
was  confined.  The  county  gaol  used  to  stand  within  the  Castle 
walla  ;  and  the  open  space  used  as  a  playground  was  formerly 
the  place  of  execution. 

Almost  opi)osite  the  Castle  is  a  smart  new  Toim  Hall,  used 
for  entertainments.  Leaving  this  behind,  and  passing  through 
the  lively  little  market-place,  we  soon  come  upon  the  Church,  a 
striking  and  spacious  building,  recently  well  restored.  The  tower 
is  the  most  ancient  portion,  though  its  quaiut  clock  face  must 
belong  to  another  age.  The  body  of  the  church  was  built  of 
granite  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
richness  and  profusion  of  its  external  carvings.     Such  a  rare  show 
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of  sculptured  granite  seems  alone  worth  a  visit  to  Launceston. 
A  Latin  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  other  devout  phrases  are 
embossed  round  the  whole  of  the  base  on  shields,  a  letter  to  each 
shield — '^ Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace/  The  Lwd  is  with  thee. 
The  bridegroom  loveth  the  bride.  Mary  hath  chosen  the  better  part. 
Oh,  how  terrible  and  fearful  is  this  place  /  This  is  surely  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven."  The  rose,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feather  are  ornaments 
much  repeated.  The  figures  of  minstrels  will  also  be  noticed. 
The  south  porch  is  large  and  handsome  ;  it  has  a  room  over  it, 
and  basso-relievos,  in  front,  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon.  Beneath  the  east  window  is  a  niche  containing  a 
prostrate  figure  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated,  as  to  which  the  youth  of  Launceston  have,  and  act 
upon,  a  curious  superstition,  that  whoever  can  throw  a  stone  on 
to  the  saint's  back  without  its  falling  oflF,  will  be  in  luck  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Inside,  the  restoration  is  effective,  and  a 
Lady  chapel  has  been  constructed.  The  pulpit  is  worth  notice, 
as  are  the  numerous  memorials,  especially  one  to  the  royalist 
soldier  Sir  Hugh  Piper  and  his  wife.  In  the  vestry  room  is  ex- 
hibited a  copy  of  Charles  I.'s  letter  of  thanks  to  his  faithful 
Cornishmen,  which  makes  an  ornament  of  many  churches  in  the 
district.  This  vestry  was  formerly  used  for  meetings  of  the 
Corporation,  and  once,  strange  to  say,  was  the  site  of  a  shop 
separating  the  tower  from  the  church. 

Over  against  thie  time-honoured  tower,  a  fine  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  raises  a  protesting  spire  to  remind  us  that  we  are  now  in  a 
country  of  stout  dissent.  Beyond  the  churchyard  we  come  to  a 
little  esplanade  commanding  views  of  the  valley  beneath  and  of 
Dartmoor  in  the  distance — a  miniature  of  the  famous  terrace  at 
Berne.  From  this  a  pleasant  walk  runs  down  to  the  station, 
past  the  Passmore  Edwards  Free  Library.  In  the  streets  we 
may  notice  more  than  one  tastefully  restored  building ;  some 
quaint  old  topheavy  houses  are  still  to  be  seen  defj'ing  the  weather 
behind  a  breastplate  of  slate  armour  peculiar  to  this  region. 

But  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  sights  of  Launceston. 
Near  *S'^.  Thomas  s  Church,  in  the  valley  between  the  town  and 
St.  Stephen's,  have  lately  been  discovered  and  enclosed  the  ruins 
of  the  Priory,  founded  in  a.d.  1126,  of  which  only  scattered 
fragments  were  hitherto  known.  The  doorway  which  figures  as 
entrance  to  the  White  Hart  Hotel  came  from  the  Priory  remains, 
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as  did  a  stone  monument  in  the  churchyard.  Of  the  walls  which 
formerly  encircled  the  town  several  portions  remain,  including 
the  old  South  Gate.  The  Gatehouse,  once  used  as  a  prison,  has 
now  been  restored  and  serves  for  a  Museum^  containing  several 
objects  of  interest,  among  them  carvings  in  ivory  by  French 
prisoners  of  war  detained  here  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
The  Museum  is  opened  free  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  from 
2  to  6  P.M.  in  winter  ;  2  to  4  p.m.  in  the  summer  months  ;  and 
at  other  times  by  application  at  an  address  placarded  outside. 
The  Guildhall  contains  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  I, 
attributed  to  Vandyke. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Launceston  is  an  unusually  interesting 
town  for  its  size  ;  while,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  centre  of 
finely  varied  scenery,  it  puts  forward  a  fair  claim  to  be  also  taken 
as  a  centre  for  excursions,  and  seems  to  deserve  more  tourist 
patronage  than  it  has  had.  The  extension  of  the  Camelford 
Railway  has  deprived  it  of  its  importance  as  a  coach  station  ;  but 
a  four-horse  car  now  runs  regular  trips,  thrice  a  week  in  summer, 
to  the  lions  of  the  neighbourhood.  Particulars  of  these  and  other 
excursions  in  connection  with  the  railways  wi.ll  bo  found  in  a 
small  local  guide  published  by  the  editor  of  the  Cornish  and 
Devon  Post,  from  which,  though  to  quote  from  another  guide 
might  seem  false  heraldry,  we  make  free  to  extract  a  few  hints 
as  to  rambles  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

"There  are  some  charming  walks  about  Launceston,  of  short 
distances  and  commanding  extensive  views.  There  is  the  walk 
up  the  old  Madford  Hill  to  Windmill,  then  on  round  by  the 
College.  Another  down  Chapel  and  up  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  or 
down  through  the  Willow  Gardens  to  Wooda.  A  third,  round 
by  quaint  St.  Thomas  Bridge  (seeing  the  Church  and  Priory 
Ruins  en  route),  and  up  St.  Catherine's  Hill  again,  will  give  two 
entirely  different  and  lovely  views  of  the  Castle  and  Town  from 
two  opposite  field  gateways.  Another  lovely  walk  is  to  the  old 
Chain  liridge,  across  the  Tamar  (about  3  miles  altogether),  or  to 
St.  Leonard's  Bridge  and  the  farm  of  that  name,  formerly  the 
old  Borough  Lazar  Hospital  ;  and  still  another  quite  as  enjoyable 
is  along  Ridgegrove  Road,  up  Green  Lane,  over  St.  Stephen's 
Down,  and  down  Gallows  Hill  (a  hill  on  which  an  old  gallows 
formerly  stood).  Visitors  must  not  fail  to  visit  Windmill,  close 
to  the  town  (over  which  they  should  understand  there  is  a  publio 
right-of-way)  and  obtain   the  magnificent  })auoramio  view  from 
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there. "  To  which  we  may  iEidd  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
forming  the  boundary  of  Devon,  close  at  hand.  Across  this  river 
in  Devonshire,  9  miles  from  Launceston,  are  the  ducal  cottage  and 
grounds  of  Endsleigh,  a  favourite  excursion  from  Tavistock  also  ; 
tickets  of  admission  to  be  had  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel.  The 
walk  upon  the  Cornwall  side  of  the  river  here  is  very  beautiful, 
but  runs  through  private  domains.  Turning  up  the  Tamar,  we 
should  soon  find  it  accompanied  by  the  deserted  Bude  canal, 
whose  tow-path  makes  another  pleasant  walk. 

The  same  authority  quoted  above  reminds  us  of  the  several 
packs  of  foxhounds,  harriers,  and  other  hounds  within  reach  of 
Launceston,  besides  half-a-dozen  trout  streams,  mostly  preserved, 
but  tickets  can  be  had. 

From  Launceston,  moreover,  there  are  many  long  excursions 
to  be  taken,  worth  a  little  patience  and  some  stretches  of 
monotonous  scenery.  Omitting  here  the  drive  to  Tavistock 
(13  m.),  which  soon  carries  us  into  Devonshire,  we  find  three 
main  routes  radiating  to  different  points  of  the  compass. 

1.  The  road  northwards  to  Bude  (19  m.),  by  which  also  may 
be  gained  Kilkhampton  and  Holsworthy.  This  road  passes  out 
by  St.  Stephen's,  and  soon  has  to  cut  across  a  projecting  corner 
of  Devonshire.  On  the  borders  of  this  are  the  beautiful  and 
extensive  giounds  of  Werrington  (3  m. )  watered  by  the  river  of 
that  name.  Ten  miles  out,  2  miles  to  the  left,  the  fine  church  of 
Week  St.  Mary  stands  conspicuously ;  then  comes  Whitstone.  On 
the  rest  of  the  road  there  is  little  to  be  said,  and  not  much  to  be 
seen  except  wide  stretches  of  "  characteristic"  scenery. 

2.  The  road  to  Camel/ord  has  been  already  glanced  at,  as 
superseded  by  the  new  railway  ;  but  soon  leaving  it  to  the  left, 
a  stout-hearted  and  stout-limbed  traveller  can  take  that  to 
Bodmin  (22  m.)  over  another  stretch  of  country  for  which  also  we 
must  use  dubiously  complimentary  epithets.  This  is  a  bare  and 
lonesome  region  of  elevated  moors,  with  but  few  oases  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  one  ought  to  see  who  would  know  what  the  interior  of 
Cornwall  is  at  its  most  Cornish.  Five  Lanes  is  a  hamlet  and  inn 
8  miles  on  the  road,  close  to  the  old  parish  church  of  Altemun, 
which  has  a  fine  oak  screen  and  the  repute  of  a  sacred  well. 
Mounting  on  the  moors  for  4  miles  more,  we  come  on  the  Jamaica 
Inn,  now  a  temperance  house,  but  not  quite  such  a  solitary  laud- 
mark  as  it  once  was. 
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The  Fiw  Lanes  and  the  Jamaica  Inn  are  both  points  fiom 
whinh  is  often  made  tlie  ascent  of  Brown  Willy  and  Row  Tor. 
From  the  latter  it  is  only  between  3  and  4  miles  to  Brown  Willy, 
and  a  mile  more  to  its  rough-topped  neighbour.  The  nearest 
point  of  attack,  however,  is  Trevelyan's  Gate,  to  which  visitors 
are  taken  on  one  of  the  regular  car  drives  from  Launceston. 

From  the  Jamaica  Inn  the  path  wands  round  a  peculiar  hill, 
or  conglomeration  of  hills,  the  Tober  or  Two  Barrows,  1122  feet 
high,  and  then  crosses  a  wild  and  somewhat  marshy  moor  to 
Brown  Willy,  1375  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  summit  of 
the  rock -piled  steep  one  can  see  over  a  great  part  of  the 
county.  Row  Tor  is  remarkable  for  its  profuse  garniture  of 
irregular  masses  of  granite.  Though  not  quite  so  high  as  Brown 
Willy,  it  is  more  imposing  in  character,  from  the  boldness  and 
grandeur  of  its  elevation.  A  little  spring  at  its  base  is  the  source 
of  the  Fowey.  The  course  of  this  infant  stream  points  out  the 
situation  of  another  lofty  height,  the  Garrah,  1080  feet,  and  the 
circular  British  camp  o^  Arthur's  Hall.  In  the  vicinity  of  Row  Tor 
are  the  remains  of  several  Hwt-drdes,  or  British  villages,  and  to 
the  west  of  the  hill  lies  a  Dniidic  memorial — a  Logan  Stone,  15 
feet  long,  12  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  thick, — so  easily  shaken  that 
the  tourist  may  probably  be  disposed  to  test  the  quality  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  poet : — 

"  Firm  as  it  seems, 
Such  is  ita  strange  and  virtuous  property, 
It  moves  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  him  whose  heart  is  pure  ;  but  to  a  traitor, 
Tliough  e'en  a  giant's  prowess  uerv'd  his  arm, 
Tt  stands  as  fix'd  as  Snowdon." — Mason. 

Fog  and  bog  are  the  two  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  in 
Trandcring  over  these  wild  heights,  where  an  unguided  stranger 
may  well  chance  to  lose  his  way. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  or  so,  south  of  the  Jamaica  Inn,  will  be 
found  Dozmare  (pronounced  Ddsm^ry)  Pool,  a  black  lonely  tarn, 
about  a  mile  round,  which  has  been  called  bottomless,  but  is  in 
fact  only  a  few  feet  deep.  It  lies  upon  a  tableland  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  just  beyond  it  rises  the  crest  of  Brovm 
Gilly  (1100  feet).  This  lake  might  well  have  suggested  the  cold 
mere  into  which  Excalibur  was  hurled.  Its  situation  and  aspect 
have  led  it  to  be  connected  with  more  vulgar  superstitions, 
ea|>ecially  hovering  round  the  memory  of  one  Trcgca<jle,  a  Cornish 
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villain  who  in  the  dim  past  is  understood  not  only  to  have  played 
the  romantic  part  of  the  unjust  steward,  but  to  have  sold  his  soul 
to  the  devil  for  100  years.  The  lordly  mansion  which  he  built  for 
himself  by  such  foul  means  has  naturally  vanished  in  the  dark 
water  of  Dozmare,  while  the  wicked  owner  is  still  condemned  to 
empty  out  the  lake  with  a  limpet  shell,  and  to  weave  ropes  of 
sand,  as  is  the  doom  of  another  troubled  and  sinful  spirit  on  the 
Bude  coast.  This  variant  of  a  classical  legend  has  a  feature 
apparently  of  later  date,  for  part  of  the  unjust  steward's  penance 
is  said  to  be  adding  up  his  own  accounts,  which  always  come  out 
wrong  by  sixpence  or  so.  Bank  clerks  on  a  holiday  should  not 
fail  to  visit  the  scene  of  such  visionary  toils,  and  if  of  archaeological 
tastes,  may  seek  out  several  hut  circles  on  the  surrounding  moors. 

The  rest  of  this  long  road  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  Beyond  the 
now  unlicensed  inn  at  the  hamlet  of  Bolventor,  its  half- way  stage, 
it  is  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Temple,  about  3^  m.  farther, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  who  erected  a  Church 
here,  that  long  ago  was  suffered  to  fall  into  a  melancholy  ruin, 
but  is  now  restored.  This  lies  on  a  loop,  to  the  left  of  the 
cyclist's  road.  There  is  another  inn  some  miles  on  ;  and  thence 
the  road  descends  into  Bodmin. 

It  was  after  coming  so  far  that  the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin  resolved  to 
see  no  more  of  Cornwall ;  but  then  this  lover  of  trees  had  last 
century's  ideas  of  the  picturesque,  and  he  found  all  the  road  from 
Plymouth  to  Honiton  "unvaried  and  uninteresting."  Yet  even 
such  a  lover  of  Cornwall  as  R.  S.  Hawker  compares  the  Bodmin 
moors  to  "the  bleak  steppes  of  Tartary  or  the  far  wilds  of 
Australia." 

3.  The  road  to  Saltash  for  Plymouth,  also  superseded  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  more  roundabout  railway  route,  is  another 
stretch  of  some  20  miles,  which  leads  one  through  more 
pleasant  scenery.  Five  miles  from  Launceston  we  come  to  the 
Inny  river,  a  little  way  short  of  which  is  the  Sportsman's  Atttis, 
where  a  halt  might  be  made.  To  the  east  of  tliis  lie  the  Caxtha- 
martha  Bocks,  a  picturesque  disruption  of  the  limestone,  com- 
manding a  grand  view.  Upon  the  Inny  lies  Trecarrel,  the  remains 
of  a  Tudor  mansion  amid  beautiful  scenery,  usually  visited  from 
Launceston  vid  Lezant  (6  m.).  Between  the  villages  of  Stoke 
Climsland  and  Linkinhorne  with  its  large  church  tower  some 
way  to  the  right,  this  road  converges  with  one  coming  from  Five 
Lanes  (p.  38). 
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As  a  half-way  point,  where  our  road  crosses  the  coach  route 
from  Liskeard  to  Tavistock,  we  come  to  Callington  {Goldmg's 
Hotel),  a  place  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  Kit  Hill,  an  elevation  of  granite,  1067  feet  above  the  sea, 
forming  the  highest  point  of  Hingston  Down,  from  which  there 
is  a  grand  view.  Callington,  commonplace  enough  nowadays, 
boasts  that  it  was  once  a  scat  of  King  Arthur.  The  Church, 
dating  from  14.50-60,  contains  some  good  memorials — especially 
a  monument,  with  effigy  and  figures,  in  alabaster,  to  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke. 

A  mile  or  so  on  the  Saltash  road,  a  path  leftwards  across  the 
Common  leads  to  Ikipath  Well,  a  renowned  spring  arched  over 
by  a  small  baptistery,  in  old  days  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The 
chapel  is  built  of  granite,  garlanded  with  ferns  and  grasses,  and 
seems  hoary  with  the  winters  of  many  centuries. 

Here  also  the  leisurely  pedestrian  might  well  turn  aside  for 
some  half-dozen  miles  digression  by  Hingston  Dovm  to  Weir  Head 
or  to  Calstock  (Ashburton  Hotel),  those  favourite  Plymouth 
excursion  points,  for  a  view  of  the  \\inding8  and  finely- wooded 
clitfs  of  the  Tamar.  Devon  and  Cornwall  here  unite  their  scenery 
in  a  very  effective  way,  rather  marred  indeed  by  the  obtrusive 
signs  of  mining  industry  which  populates  this  district.  Kit  Hill 
sets  a  good  example  by  being  crowned  with  a  monumental  shaft 
that  might  be  taken  for  something  less  prosaic  ;  and  the  tower 
on  Mount  Ararat  beyond  St.  Mellion  is  also  distinguished  among 
vulgar  chimneys. 

From  Callington,  the  road  to  Saltash,  running  between  the 
Lynher  and  the  Tamar,  passes  by  Viverdon  Down,  where  we  may 
make  another  digression  to  Cothele  (Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe),  a 
fine  castellated  quadrangular  pile  of  granite,  temp.  Henry  VII., 
rising  on  the  south-east  slope  of  Hingston  Down,  and  overlooking 
a  rich  breadth  of  hanging  woods,  which  descend  to  the  very  bank 
of  the  Tamar.  The  interior,  carefully  preserved  as  model  of  a 
Tudor  mansion,  is  full  of  ancient  tapestry,  armour,  and 
carvings  ;  and  admission  to  it  may  be  had  in  the  absence  of  the 
family.  The  Chapel  contains  some  coloured  glass,  a  crucifix,  and 
a  memorial  to  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe.  On  the  way  from  the 
high  road  to  Cothele  lies  St.  Dominic's  Church,  a  restored  building 
of  no  small  interest. 

St.  Mellion,  b\  miles  from  Saltash,  is  a  village  worth  a  halt  at 
its  ancient  Church,  which  possesses  a  more  than  ordinary  numbor 
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of  old  memorials.     The  effigies  of  the  Corytons,  of  Newton  on  the 
Lynher,  3  miles  west,  are  striking. 

Saltash  is  almost  a  suburb  of  Tlymouth,  with  which  it  has 
frequent  communication  by  rail,  steamboat,  and  ferry.  To  it  we 
will  accordingly  return  as  an  excursion  often  made  from  the  latter 

place. 

There  is  a  motor-car  service  on  the  switchback  road  between 
Callington  and  the  G.  W.  R.  station  at  Saltash;  and  a  light  rail- 
way has  been  bridged  across  the  river  from  Gahtock  to  the 
L.  &  S.  W.  R.  station  of  Beer  AUton. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF   PLYMOUTH. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  Plymouth  is  not  in  Cornwall,  but 
on  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  county,  with  the  waters  of  the 
Sound  between  them  ;  yet  it  cannot  altogether  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration by  Cornish  tourists.  Our  Guide  to  Devonshire  lias 
shown  more  at  length  what  are  Plymouth's  claims  on  the  attention 
of  tourists,  especially  as  an  excellent  centre  for  excursions.  The 
place  itself,  made  uj)  of  the  three  towTis  of  Plymouth,  Stoneho^ise, 
Devoi'iport,  has  many  attractions  in  its  stately  Citadel,  its  fine 
block  of  Municipal  Buildings,  its  busy  Dockyard,  its  military  and 
naval  displays,  its  good  bathing  -  places  ;  above  all,  in  its  Hoe, 
perhaps  the  finest  sea-side  promenade  of  England,  fi-ora  which,  as 
from  the  rival  walks  of  Mount  Wise  at  Devonport,  can  be  had  such 
magnificent  views  upon  the  wooded  windings  and  creeks  of  the 
Sound  and  on  the  Cornish  shore  opposite.  Barring  a  certain  over- 
softness  in  the  climate,  we  maintain  that  Plymouth  has  every 
reason  to  count  as  a  pleasure  resort.  And  if  it  be  not  in  Cornwall, 
there  is  no  Cornish  town  from  which,  in  summer,  such  a  number 
of  trips  into  that  county  can  be  so  easily  taken.  The  railway 
companies  give  cheap  tickets  in  connection  with  coach  and 
steamer  services,  enabling  one  to  visit  within  the  day  many  of 
the  chief  beauty  spots  both  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  In  the 
fine  season  a  whole  fleet  of  excursion  steamers  i)ly  daily  to 
various  points,  going  up  the  various  estuaries  which  make 
the  special  features  of  the  scenery  hereabouts,  or  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Falmouth  in  one  direction,  Salcombe  and  Dart- 
mouth in  the  other,  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  being  the  usual  fare  for  these 
trips,  or  as  little  as  6d.  for  a  turn  out  to  the  Breakwater.  Mount 
FA(jaimhc,  reached  by  a  few  minutes'  furry,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
scenes  in  Cornwall  ;  and  other  very  pleasant  j)eeps  of  this  county 
»!ome  into  the  favourite  walks  and  sails  about  the  "Three  Towns." 
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A  Guide  to  Cornwall,  then,  appears  to  do  no  more  than  its  duty 
in  saying  something  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  more 
fully  dealt  with  by  our  Devonshire  Guide,  where  at  this  point 
we  were  sometimes  tempted  to  stray  a  little  way  into  Cornwall. 
First,  a  list  of  Plymouth  Hotels  will  be  in  place  ;  then  an 
account  of  the  Cornish  excursions  most  commonly  and  con- 
veniently made  from  over  the  border. 

-Hotels.— -Roi/aZ  and  Lockyer,  near  the  Theatre,  Lockyer  Street ;  Grand  and 
Central,  on  the  Hoe ;  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Albion  and  Continental, 
opposite  the  Millbay  Station ;  Farley,  Union  Street ;  Great  Western, 
near  Millbay.  Devonpobt  :  Pier,  near  Q.  W.  Docks ;  Royal, 
Durnford. 

BoARDiNQ-HousES.—  Hoe  Mansions,  Elliot  Street ;  and  others  on  the  Hoe. 

The  G.  W.  R.  chief  station  is  at  Millbay,  under  the  Hoe  ;  the  L,  <fe  S.-W.  R. 
terminus  at  Friary  Station,  behind  Sutton  Pool.  Both  lines  share  the 
suburban  stations  of  Mutley  and  North  Road,  the  latter  stopping  place 
of  some  G.  W.  R.  expresses  ;  and  both  have  stations  at  Devonport. 

The  Devon  and  Cornwall  shores  are  connected  by  ferries  from 
Admiral's  Hard  to  Cremill ;  from  Mutton  Cove  to  Cremill  and  to 
Millbrook  ;  from  Morice  Town  to  Tor  Point ;  and  at  Saltash. 


SALTASH,  THE  LYNHER  RIVER,  ETC. 

Saltash  (4  m. )  may  be  reached  in  a  short  railway  run  ;  but  on 
fine  days  the  pleasanter  way  is  by  steamer  from  North  Corner, 
Devonport,  at  the  half  hours,  returning  at  the  hours  ;  or  less 
frequently  from  the  Hoe  Pier.  The  boat  threads  her  course  up 
the  Hamoaze  (pronounced  Hamoze),  the  principal  anchorage  for 
ships  of  war  stationed  at  Plymouth,  where  costly  leviathans  of 
the  latest  pattern  contrast  with  the  tall  hulls  and  square  port- 
holes of  the  obsolete  training  ships.  Beyond  the  dockyards  this 
thronged  road  widens  out  into  an  inlet  on  either  hand,  that  to 
the  left  the  mouth  of  the  LynTier  River,  skirted  by  the  grounds  of 
Anthony  House;  then  we  come  into  view  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Bridge  at  Saltash,  one  of  Brunei's  greatest  conceptions.  Its 
length  is  2240  feet ;  its  breadth  30  feet ;  from  its  foundations  to 
its  simimit  it  rises  260  feet,  sufficient  to  clear  a  man-of-war  with 
all  her  canvas  set.  For  permission  to  inspect  the  bridge  apply  to 
the  stationmaster. 

There  is  not  much  else  to  see  at  Saltash  ;  but  from  the  pier  we 
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mHj  go  up  \>!xst  the  church  to  the  old  quarter  of  St.  Stephen's, 
where  a  good  view  over  the  Tamar  and  the  hilly  country  through 
which  we  jtassed  on  the  way  from  Launceston,  may  be  had  from 
St.  Sk2>hen's  Mount,  reached  by  the  main  street,  \vith  a  turn  to 
the  right  after  passing  the  Green  Dragon  Inn. 

Round  the  head  of  a  little  creek  behind  St,  Stephen's  (2  m. ), 
or  by  ferry,  we  can  visit  Trematon  Castle,  an  ivy-draped  ruin 
among  woods.  Several  interesting  features  survive  of  this 
strong-hold  dating  almost  back  to  the  Conquest ;  but  the  materialg 
have  in  part  been  used  for  a  modern  mansion.  (Permission  must 
be  obtained  from  the  estate  agent.) 

Hence  a  ferry  will  take  us  across  the  Lynher  to  East  Anthony. 
The  mansion,  built  for  Sir  W.  Carew  in  1721,  contains  fine 
pictures  by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Lely,  Reynolds,  and  other  master 
artists.  The  road  past  Thankes,  well  situated  on  a  wooden  slope 
overlooking  the  Hamoaze,  leads  to  Tor  Point,  one  of  the  main 
fenies  between  Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  we  can  return  to 
Plymouth  by  Devonport.  The  steam  bridge  leaves  the  Devon 
side  half-hourly  at  the  quarters,  returning  at  the  half-hours. 


MOUNT  EDGCUMBE. 

The  grounds  of  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe's  seat  on  the  Cornwall 
shore  are  the  chief  lion  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  justly  so,  for  it 
is  hard  to  say  wli ether  the  view  of  them  from  Plymouth,  or  the 
view  of  Plymouth  from  their  wooded  heights,  be  the  more  beauti- 
ful. The  park  is  open  to  the  public  the  first  Saturday  in  each 
month  and  every  Wednesday  except  the  one  preceding  such  a 
Saturday.  On  any  other  weekday  a  special  permit  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Manor  Office,  Stonehouse  (not  far  from 
Admiral's  Hard  Ferry).  The  party  must  not  exceed  six  persons 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  guide,  whose  fee  is  2s.  6d.  A 
regular  ferry  service  runs  between  Admiral's  Hard  and  Cremill. 
Small  boats  can  be  taken  from  Devonport. 

The  Mount  is  the  extreme  end  of  a  promontory,  4  to  5  miles  in 
length,  and  3  miles  in  breadth.  The  Mansion.,  a  castellated 
Tudor  building,  of  red  sandstone,  was  built  by  Sir  Richard 
Edgcumbe  in  1550.  The  Hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
rises  to  the  second  story,  and  is  adorned  with  Doric  columns  and 
pilasters*  of  Devonshire  marble.     The  pictures  are  chiefly  family 
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portraits,  inoluding  four  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  lour  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Visitors  are  not  admitted  to  the  house,  nor  without 
special  order  to  the  Gardens — English,  French,  and  Italian  em- 
bellished with  fountains,  vases,  busts,  and  statues. 

The  outer  gi-ounds  are  extensive  enough  to  take  up  a  whole 
afternoon  in  wandering  through  their  beauties,  with  charming 
views  at  every  point,  especially  from  the  south  side,  an  abrupt 
and  craggy  cliff,  planted  with  luxuriant  evergreens.  Slanting 
upwards  to  the  left  from  the  main  entrance  in  front  of  the  house, 
near  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  we  find  a  drive  leading  by  a 
ruin  on  a  knoll,  then  to  the  right  of  a  wide  hollow  in  which  lies 
Beachwood  Cottage,  one  of  several  refreshment  houses  within  the 
park.  The  road  turning  high  up  along  this  hollow  leads  through 
a  gate  and  an  arch  into  the  finest  part  of  these  grounds,  Laurel 
Walk,  a  winding  terrace  of  evergreens  that  from  a  considerable 
height  looks  out  over  the  open  sea.  At  the  end  of  this,  passing 
above  Picklecombe  Fort  and  Picklecomhe  Cottage,  one  can  descend 
to  Cawsand,  or  stiike  up  on  the  right  for  Maker  Church,  to  come 
round  the  other  side  of  the  park  with  views  up  the  estuary. 
There  are  many  other  byeways  over  the  heights  that  form  this 
Cornish  paradise.  Unfortunately,  great  mischief  was  done  to 
these  fine  woods  by  the  ruinous  blizzard  that  so  much  amazed 
our  south-western  counties  in  the  spring  of  1891. 


CAWSAND  BAY,  WHITESAND  BAY,  ETC. 

Skirting  the  grounds  of  Mount  Edgcumhe,  a  pleasant  walk  or 
drive  may  be  taken  to  Cawsand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  point, 
then  continued  round  the  whole  of  a  deeply  indented  peninsula 
lying  between  the  open  sea  and  the  Lynher  River.  Omnibuses  to 
Cawsand  run  from  Cremill  Ferry  several  times  a  day  ;  but  the 
distance  is  only  an  hour's  walk.  From  the  road,  leaving  the  park 
gate  on  the  left,  a  path  soon  turns  off  to  the  right  through  the 
exercise-ground  of  the  Training  Ship  boys,  where  an  obelisk  stands 
on  a  hillock  as  a  sea-mark.  This  path  leads  to  the  Steward's 
house,  by  the  wooded  edge  of  Millbrook  Inlet,  with  an  outlook 
over  the  Hamoaze  ;  and  it  might  be  continued  all  the  way  up  to 
Millbrook,  an  economical  residence  for  dockyaid  people,  retired 
skippers,  and  the  families  of  such,  from  which  there  is  a  road 
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(li  Ml.)  across  to  the  coast  at  Whitesand  Bay,  aud  a  rather  longer 
oue  to  Cawsand. 

The  path  beyond  the  Steward's  house,  however,  leads  us  up 
again  to  the  high  road  from  Cremill,  which  wo  ascend  for  about 
a  mile  to  Maker  Church  at  the  top,  where  opens  the  view  on 
the  other  side  of  the  promontory.  This  church,  whose  Lychijate 
and  old  Font  are  noticeable,  stands  above  the  park.  A  gate  in  the 
wall  of  the  field  before  the  church  shows  a  footpath  leading  down 
to  Picklecomhe  and  Cawsand;  or  the  road  can-ies  us  on  more 
satisfactorily  in  dirty  weather. 

Kingsand  and  Cawsand  are  parts  of  a  quaint  and  picturesque 
little  village,  with  narrow,  winding  streets,  on  the  shore  of  Caw- 
sand Bay,  which  has  been  such  a  joyful  sight  to  so  many  English 
tars  returning  from  foreign  shores.  At  the  southern  end  of  it  is 
Penlee  J'oint,  where  a  pretty  walk  through  a  wood  will  lead  us  to 
a  curious  grotto  hewn  in  the  rock,  giving  a  fine  look  out  on  the 
Soimd  with  the  Breakwater  and  Staddon  Heights  opposite. 

To  go  all  round  this  point  and  along  the  next  bay  would  add  a 
mile  or  two  to  our  walk,  which  might  be  shortened  by  cutting 
across  by  road  from  Cawsand  to  Rame,  beyond  which  we  should 
not  fail  to  regain  the  coast  at  Rame  Head,  a  very  picturesque 
promontory,  above  which  stand  the  ruins  of  ^S*^.  Michael's  Chajyel. 
The  view  here  is  on  the  open  sea  with  the  Eddystcme  Lighthoicse 
full  in  sight,  and  the  coast  stretching  southwards  to  the  Lizard. 

From  Rame  Head,  we  pass  into  Whitesand  Bay,  along  which  a 
road  runs  from  Rame  village  to  Trcgantle  Fort,  an  easy  couple  of 
hours'  walk.  To  go  on  by  the  shore  of  Whitesand  Bay  as  far  as  Fast 
Loot  (p.  58)  would  make  about  20  miles  from  Plymouth.  At  Port 
IVrickle,  about  half-way,  golf  links  are  beaconed  by  the  IVhitsand 
Bay  Hotel ;  then  Downderry  {Seaview  Hotel),  a  few  miles  short  of 
Looe,  is  a  favourite  point  for  trips  (drive  from  St.  Germans  Station). 

Tregantle  is  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  fiom  this  point 
we  can  find  another  way  back  by  turning  a  little  northwards  to 
Sheviock,  where  there  is  a  good  old  church,  containing  a  stately 
monument  to  Sir  Edward  Courtenay  and  his  wife.  Now  skirting 
the  Lynher  Paver,  we  take  the  road  to  Anthony,  also  with  an 
ancient  church,  containing  a  monmnent  to  liichard  Carew,  whose 
Survey  of  Cornwall  we  may  sometimes  have  occasion  to  quote. 
Some  way  farther  on  lies  Anthony  House,  still  a  seat  of  the  Carew 
family,  'i'his  has  alrca'ly  been  visited  from  Saltash  ;  and  now 
again  we  come  by  it  to  the  ferry  at  Tor  Point  for  Devon yort. 
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PLYMOUTH  SOUND. 

The  Sound  and  its  puzzling  labyrinth  of  inlets  may  be  roughly 
compared,  in  arrangement  if  not  in  size,  to  a  hand  with  out- 
stretched fingers,  the  palm  represented  by  the  harbour  itself. 
The  thumb,  then,  is  the  Catwater,  curved  deeply  in  between 
Mount  Batten  and  Catdown,  containing  the  estuary  of  the  Plym^ 
which  here  loses  its  name  in  that  of  the  Laira.  The  forefinger 
points  to  Sutton  Pool,  its  extreme  points  euphoniously  named 
"Bear's  Head"  and  **  Fisher's  Nose."  The  second  finger  in- 
dicates Mill  Bay,  lying  between  the  Hoe  and  Stonehouse,  whose 
head  forms  the  Great  Western  Docks.  The  third  finger  points  up 
Stonehouse  Pool,  etc. ,  which  divides  Stonehouse  from  Devonport. 
The  little  finger,  which  ought  to  be  the  largest,  stands  for  the 
anchorage  of  Hamoaze,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar, 
whose  east  bank  is  for  some  distance  taken  up  by  the  Royal 
Dockyard,  Gun  Wharf,  and  Steam  Yard.  Beyond  the  latter 
Keyham  Lake  runs  inland.  On  the  opposite  side  the  shore  is 
deeply  indented  by  Millbrook,  St.  John's  Lake,  and  other  creeks, 
then  below  Saltash  by  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Germans  or  Lynher 
river,  itself  branching  off  into  numerous  arms.  Above  Saltash 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy. 

Off  the  Hoe  lies  the  low  fort-crowned  island  of  St.  Nicholas, 
commonly  known  as  Drake's  Island,  whose  formidable  defensive 
works  are  of  great  importance,  as  commanding  the  entrance  to 
the  Sound.  It  is  about  3  acres  in  extent,  half  a  mile  distant 
from  Stonehouse,  and  connected  with  the  Cornwall  shore  by  a 
range  of  low  rocks,  called  the  Bridge,  impassable  even  at  high 
water,  except  for  the  smallest  and  lightest  craft,  and  sometimes 
at  low  tides  so  dry  that  the  island  almost  loses  its  character. 
Civilians,  we  fancy,  are  not  encouraged  to  visit  this  place  of 
arms,  except  on  business,  else  we  should  recommend  its  views  of 
the  Sound. 

Some  two  miles  down  the  Sound  is  seen  the  low  mass  of  the 
Breakwater.  It  also  is  insulated,  having  on  either  hand  a  good 
channel,  which  admits  the  egress  or  ingi-ess  of  the  largest  ships  at 
any  time  of  the  tide.  Between  its  wall  and  the  north  shore  forty 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  smaller  vessels,  can  ride  in  safety.  It  was 
commenced  in  1812,  under  the  direction  of  Rennie,  and  for  thirty- 
four  years  took  the  daily  labour  of  200  men.     The  Lighthmise,  at 
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the  west  end,  of  while  grauite,  55  feet  high,  and  114  feet  diameter 
at  its  base,  was  constructed  in  1841.  At  the  cast  end  stands  a 
beacon,  \\'ith  a  hollow  globe  for  the  shelter  of  shipwTecked  sea- 
men. One  can  walk  along  the  top,  when  the  waves  are  not  too 
boistcroiLS.  Tiie  Breakwater  may  be  visited  by  boat,  and  is  a 
favourite  point  for  short  steamboat  trips. 

Near  the  extremities  of  the  Breakwater  are  on  opposite  sides 
Bovisaiul  Fort,  a  recent  erection  of  immense  strength,  and  Pickle- 
combe  Fort;  and  half-wa3'  between,  the  Breakwater  Fort — the 
three  together  making  a  formidable  line  of  defence  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  port. 

To  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  there  are  two  or  three  excmsions, 
in  the  fine  season,  almost  every  day.  Passengers  do  not  land  at 
the  lighthouse,  which  stands  on  a  reef  in  the  open  sea,  14  miles 
from  Plymouth.  The  scenery  of  the  Sound  being  left  behind, 
they  have  the  chance  of  falling  in  with  some  great  armoured 
cruiser  or  other  leviathan  of  the  deep,  even  perhaps  of  a  naval 
squadron  steering  into  Plymouth. 

For  trips  up  the  Vealm  Mouth,  with  its  picturesque  villages, 
and  to  other  points,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  Devonshire 
Guide.  Full  jtarticulars  are  daily  advertised  in  tlie  local  papers. 
Handbills  of  the  excursions  for  the  day  will  be  found  at  the  piers 
on  the  Hoe,  where  most  of  the  sea  and  river  pleasure  boats  stait, 
but  those  belonging  to  the  G.  "W.  R.  Co.  from  their  own  pier  in 
Millbay  Docks. 

UP  THE  TAMAR. 

This  is  a  very  poi)ular  and  well-managed  excursion,  the  steamer 
running  to  JVeir  Head,  25  miles  from  the  Hoe,  in  about  two  hours 
with  half  a  dozen  stoppages,  which  makes  a  cheap  sail  for  Is.  6d. 
There  is  at  least  one  boat  almost  every  day  in  summer. 

Beyond  Saltash  the  Tamar  expands  again  into  what  is,  at  high 
tide,  a  wide  lake,  branching  out  within  2  miles  in  four  directions, 
the  most  northerly  branches  being  the  Tavy  on  the  right,  and  the 
Tamar  itself  on  the  left.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tamar  is  passed 
the  village  of  Landulph,  whose  church  contains  a  brass,  with  a 
long  inscription,  to  Theodore  Palaologus,  said  to  be  the  last  de- 
scendant of  the  Greek  Emperors,  buried  here  1636.  A  little  farther 
we  pass,  on  the  same  side,  the  hamlet  of  Car  Oreen  (Inn),  2 
miles  beyond  which  the  channel  of  the  stream  bends  suddenly 
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back  to  the  left  and  forms  a  deep  horse-slioe.  At  the  back  of  this 
bend,  on  the  Cornish  side,  is  Pentillie  Castle,  surrounded  by 
lovely  grounds  and  venerable  woods,  beyond  which  rises  the  hill 
called  Mount  Ararat,  crowned  by  a  tower.  The  woods  overhang- 
ing the  river  bank  here  are  its  most  pleasing  feature. 

Beyond  Pentillie,  we  reach,  in  less  than  3  miles,  Cothele  Quay, 
the  landing  for  Cotliele  House  (see  p.  41),  which  is  not  seen  from 
the  water,  but  near  Cothele  Quay  we  have  a  glimpse  of  a  little 
chapel  built  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Edgcumbes  to  commemorate  his 
escape  from  the  tender  mercies  of  Richard  III. 

Above  Cothele  the  river  commences  a  succession  of  eccentric 
windings.  On  the  Cornish  side,  we  halt  at  Calstock  {Ashhurton 
Hotel),  where  the  river  is  bridged  by  a  rail  to  Beer  Alston.  Some 
excursionists  disembark  here  to  stretch  their  legs  and  taste  the 
produce  of  its  famous  strawberry  beds,  or  otherwise  refresh 
themselves  while  awaiting  the  return  of  the  boat.  Yet  beyond  is 
the  best  part  of  the  river  course,  where  it  twists  and  turns  through 
miles  of  green-clad  crags  and  pinnacles,  making  a  circuit  round 
Calstock  Church,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  its  wander- 
ings along  the  Morwell  Rocks  on  the  Devonshire  bank.  The 
finest  reach  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  last,  ringed  about  by  broken 
and  wooded  cliffs  at  Weir  Head,  where  the  steamer  has  to  be 
turned  with  caution,  and  starts  back  as  soon  as  she  can  get 
her  head  down  stream,  carrying  us  away  from  scenes  which  we 
would  fain  seek  again  for  more  than  a  peep  at  their  charms  of 
rock,  wood,  and  water.  A  sad  eyesore  here  is  the  mines,  whose 
shafts  do  worse  than  obtrude  themselves  among  such  sylvan 
beauty,  for  at  more  than  one  of  them  the  production  of  arsenic 
discolours  both  wood  and  water. 


PLYMOUTH  TO  LAUNCESTON  BY  RAIL. 

This  journey  takes  us  through  the  western  edge  of  Devonshire, 
on  whose  beauties  we  here  can  only  touch.  The  G.  W.  R.  and  the 
L.  &  S.-W.  R.  have  both  branches  to  Launceston,  the  former  of 
which  will  be  preferred  as  more  direct,  and,  on  the  whole,  more 
picturesque.  It  leaves  the  main  line  at  Marsh  Mills  to  mount 
the  course  of  the  Plym  through  the  beautiful  Yale  of  Bickleigh, 
skirting  the  heights  of  Dartmoor  to  the  right,  then  crossing  the 
Walkham  valley  to  Tavistock.  This  pretty  town  is  little  over  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  Cornwall  border,  over  which,  and  along  the 
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course  of  the  Tamar,  very  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  hence. 
The  L.  &  S. -W.  R.  from  Devonport  crosses  the  Tavy  and  takes 
high  ground  above  its  wooded  valley,  where  in  a  few  miles  it 
changes  from  muddy  flats  to  a  mountain  stream.  To  the  left  are 
6ne  views  over  the  estuaries.  At  Beer  Alston  we  look  across  to 
Calstock  and  the  windings  of  the  Tamar.  This  line  reaches 
Tavistock  high  above  the  town  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Tavy, 
whereas  the  G.  W.  station  is  lower  down  on  the  other  side. 

Beyond  Tavistock,  the  rival  lines  cross  each  other,  running  on 
side  by  side  to  Lidjord^  where  the  G.  W.  R.  turns  down  the  valley 
of  the  Lid  direct  for  Launceston,  while  the  L.  &  S.-W.  takes  a 
long  round  to  it  by  Okehamptoii  and  Halivill  Junction.  From 
Launceston,  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  its 
passengers  to  CamdJ'ord  and  Padstow  ;  but  as  the  two  stations 
adjoin  each  other  at  Launceston,  it  would  be  easy  to  transfer  from 
one  to  the  other,  leaving  time  to  visit  the  town  (p.  34). 


PLYMOUTH  TO  PADSTOW. 

The  G.  W.  R.  line  into  Cornwall  goes  out  by  Devonport  from 
Millhay  Station,  where  the  London  carriages  are  reversed,  a  hint 
for  travellers  particular  as  to  facing  the  engine.  It  may  also  be 
remembered  that  the  principal  Cornish  expresses  are  apt  to  pass 
on  through  the  outskirts  of  Plymouth,  not  running  into  Millbay, 
passengers  for  which  must,  at  North  Road,  take  care  that  they 
are  not  carried  far  beyond  their  destination. 

From  the  left  side  of  the  train  there  are  views  over  the  Hamoaze, 
and  up  the  Lynher  River  opening  opposite  as  we  approach  Saltash 
viaduct.  It  is  a  pity  the  architect  of  this  grand  bridge  did  not 
forecast  the  desirability  of  more  than  a  single  pair  of  rails,  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  line  is  being  doubled.  From  the  height  of  the 
viaduct,  slowly  crossing  into  Cornwall,  we  have  a  last  glance 
upon  the  harbour  and  shipping  of  Plymouth. 

Beyond  the  bridge,  we  overlook,  on  the  left,  the  shores  and 
creeks  of  the  Lynher  River,  which  at  low  tide  offer  stretches  of 
marshy  flat,  no  enticing  welcome  to  Cornwall  scenery.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  villages  of  Anthony  and  Shevioek.  To  the  right 
we  soon  have  glimpses  of  the  stack-crowned  hills  among  which 
our  way  wound  on  the  road  from  Launceston  by  Callington. 
Seven  miles  beyond  Saltash,  our  next  Cornish  town  strikes  us  by 
its  slaty  and  stony  coldness. 

St.  Germans  (Inn  :  Eliot  Arms)  is  now  a  small  straggling 
place  which  once  ranked  much  more  highly  in  the  county. 
Tradition  derives  its  name  from  St.  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
who  in  the  5th  century  visited  Britain  to  lend  a  hand  in  sub- 
duing both  the  heathen  Picts  and  the  heretical  Pelagians.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  founded  a  monastery  ;  and  though  Bodmin 
vied  with  St.  Germans  as  a  centre  of  religious  life,  the  latter  was 
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the  asnal  seat  of  the  Cornish  Bishopric  from  the  days  of  Atholstan 
to  those  of  the  Couqueror,  when  it  became  joined  to  the  dioi^ese 
of  Exeter. 

The  present  church  (104  feet  by  67  feet)  has  a  Norman  west 
front,  but  its  other  portions  are  of  later  date  ;  the  south-west 
tower,  Perpendicular,  and  the  south  aisle,  Decorated.  The 
octagonal  north-west  tower  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
The  chancel  fell  into  ruins  in  1592.  The  nave  has  been  more 
than  once  restored.  The  deeply-recessed  Norman  porch  in  the 
west  front,  with  its  finely-carved  foliage  and  chevron  mouldings, 
makes  a  striking  feature.  The  north  aisle  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  five  massive  circular  pillars  ;  the  south  aisle  by  roimd 
pillars  which  support  six  pointed  arches.  The  windows  present 
several  examples  of  Early  Geometrical  tracery.  The  Norman 
font,  the  carved  miserere,  and  the  seat  known  as  the  Bishop's 
Chtdr  are  other  relics  of  antiquity.  Among  the  Eliot  memorials 
is  a  fine  one  by  Ryshrach  to  Edward  Eliot,  d.  1723,  imitated  from 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  one  to  a  cadet  of  the  family  killed  at  Inkerman. 

T(yrt  Eliot  (Earl  St.  Germans)  —  formerly  called  Torth  Prior, 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  religious  house  granted  to  Richard  Eliot  in 
1565 — stands  beside  the  ancient  church,  and  notwithstanding 
extensive  modernisation,  retains  a  venerable  and  stately  character. 
The  grounds  are  extensive  and  beautifully  arranged,  where  a 
branch  of  the  river  Tidi  widens  into  an  ornamental  lake.  The 
house  contains  a  good  collection  of  pictures,  which,  as  in  more 
than  one  other  mansion  of  this  neighbourhood,  is  particularly  rich 
in  examples  of  the  local  master  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Among 
these  are:  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Rembrandt;  An  Old  man  (the 
head  by  Qiiintin  Matsys),  Rembrandt ;  John  Hampden,  date 
1643  ;  Family  Picture  of  Richard  Eliot,  Esq.,  his  wife  and  family, 
with  Captain  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Goldsworthy  —  date  1746 — Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — by  himself ;  and  several 
other  Eliot  portraits  from  the  same  hand. 

We  now  follow  the  railway  for  8  or  9  miles  to  Liskeard, 
passing  on  the  left  the  grounds  of  Catchfrench,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  the  woods  of  Coldrinick.  On  each  side,  also, 
there  are  camp-crowned  hills.  Then  a  mile  or  so  to  the  right 
rises  the  spire  of  Mcnheniot  Cliurch,  a  feature  as  rare  in  Cornwall 
u  in  Devon.     From  the  viaduct  at  Menheniot  Station  we  have  8 
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pretty  glimpse  of  wood  and  valley  scenery,  which  might  tempt 
us  to  stop  here  an  hour  or  two  for  a  stroll  to  Clicker  Tor  on  the 
left,  a  rough  height  of  serpentine  rock  covered  with  heath  and 
fern.  This  line  abounds  in  viaducts,  now  turned  from  wood  into 
stone.  There  is  a  lofty  one  on  either  side  of  Liskeard  Station^ 
which  stands  upon  the  spur  between  two  valleys.  A  coach  runs 
between  Liskeard  and  Tavistock  Station  (L.  &  S.-W.  R.) 

LISKEARD. 

Hotels. — WeWs,  Temperance,  etc.,  in  the  town  ;  Stag,  at  the  station, 
half  a  mile  oflf. 

This  old  market  town  of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  strangers  as  halting-point  for  visits  to  some  of  the 
most  notable  antiquities  of  Cornwall.  It  stands  pleasantly  on 
hill  slopes,  and  in  the  valley  between,  which,  on  reaching  the 
main  part  of  the  town  from  the  station,  we  must  cross  to  our 
right  for  the  church,  rising  in  restored  dignity  above  its  close- 
packed  graveyard.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Corn- 
wall, second  only  to  Bodmin.  The  body  of  it  is  Perpendicular ; 
but  the  tower  (which  has  been  rebuilt)  had  a  Norman  arch,  and 
some  curious  gargoyles.  The  interior  seems  somewhat  cold  in 
general  eflfeqt,  relieved  by  the  glow  of  the  end  windows. 

Farther  along  the  slope  of  the  same  hillside,  we  reach  the  site 
of  the  Castle  that  gave  Liskeard  its  name — "the  fortified  place." 
No  stronghold  now  appears,  but  a  rustic  police-station.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  as  a  small  park,  recently  extended  to  the  top 
of  tlie  hill  behind,  from  which  there  is  a  clear  view  of  Caradon 
and  the  neighbouring  heights,  whither  we  soon  direct  our  steps, 
for  an  excursion  to  the  Gheesewring  and  the  Hurlers  is  not  to  be 
missed  by  any  conscientious  tourist.  The  several  objects  of 
interest  in  this  direction  may  all  be  ' '  done  "  in  one  day,  and  must 
be  visited  partly  on  foot,  though  we  can  drive  most  of  the  way  on 
a  rather  dull  road. 


TO  CARADON,  CHEESEWRING,  ST.  CLEER,  ETC. 

The  road  (6  m.)  leaves  the  town  at  its  upper  end.  Those 
who  drive  will  not  want  directions  ;  so  we  will  rather  consider 
the  pedestrian,  and  he  may  be  advised,  even  although  it  add  a 
couple  of  miles  to  the  walk,  to  follow  the  line  of  the  mineral  rail 


CARADON — THE  CHEESEWRINO  KS 

way,  which  nins  up  the  valley  under  the  G.  W.  R.  viaduct  beyond 
Liskeard.  There  is  no  passenger  service  ;  but  occasionally,  by 
making  friends  with  the  officials,  a  lift  may  be  had  on  trains 
carrying  coals  up  from  Looe,  or  granite  down  to  it.  We  under- 
stand that  no  objection  is  made  to  using  this  line  as  a  pathway ; 
and  in  any  case  its  route  may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  at  least  one 
way  of  the  tramp  to  and  from  the  bare  moors  about  Caradon. 

The  glory  of  the  great  Caxadon  copper  mine,  once  a  sight  here, 
has  dej)arted  for  the  present ;  but  we  may,  without  much  difficulty, 
ascend  Caradon  Hill  (over  1200  feet)  for  a  fine  view  from  Dart- 
moor to  beyond  Falmouth,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Tamar.  The 
mining'  village  at  its  foot,  to  the  east,  is  Pensilva,  round  which 
are  some  very  pretty  walks  in  rough  gorges  ;  then  we  might  walk 
on  to  St.  /w,  to  find  ourselves  on  the  Tavistock  coach  road,  4 
miles  or  so  from  Liskeard.  This  round  would  make  a  morning's 
or  afternoon's  work. 

Having  come  so  far,  however,  few  will  not  push  on  to  the 
Cheesewring,  which  is  the  most  famous  lion  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. Below  the  slopes  of  Caradon  there  is  an  inn  called  the 
"Cheesewring  Hotel,"  from  which  the  railway  will  lead  us  in  a 
short  mile  within  sight  of  the  Cheesewring,  rising  like  a  gigantic 
mushroom  on  a  hill  strewn  with  huge  rocks.  It  is  about  30  feet 
high,  a  pile  of  weathered  granite  slabs,  the  upper  ones  so  much 
overhanging  those  beneath  that  it  seems  as  if  a  touch  might 
topple  over  this  inverted  monument.  Such  a  freak  of  nature 
has,  of  course,  been  attributed  to  the  mysterious  Druids,  but  a 
more  probable  theory  represents  it  as  a  huge  cairn,  laid  bare  by 
the  giadual  denudation  of  the  surface-earth,  and  wrought  into 
its  present  shape  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences  upon  the 
softer  portions  of  the  granite.  From  this  elevated  position,  a  fine 
prospect  is  commanded  of  Western  Devon,  of  the  Cornish  hills 
and  valleys,  and  the  seas  which  spread  away  on  either  hand. 

The  granite  quarries  here  are  in  full  working  ;  and  but  for 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall's  fostering  care,  the  Cheese\NTing  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  commercial  vandalism  which  has 
destroyed  Daniel  Gmnb's  Rocks.  Daniel  Gumb  was  a  stone- 
cutter, who  showed  at  an  early  age  an  intense  love  of  books, 
and  especially  addicted  liimself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics.  Near  the  Cheesewring,  in  1735,  he  dug  out  for 
himself  and  his  family  a  cavern  or  hollow  at  the  base  of  a  pro- 
jecting mass  of  granite,  and  there  pursued  his  favourite  studies 
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till  his  death.  Traces  of  this  eccentric  philosopher  still  remain 
in  his  name  and  the  figure  of  the  47th  Proposition  of  Euclid's 
first  book,  carved  by  him  on  the  stone  that  once  gave  him  shelter. 
The  Phcenix  Tin  Mine,  as  well  as  the  quarries,  is  at  present  open, 
and  might  be  visited  by  the  tourist ;  but  we  reserve  an  account 
of  this  industry  for  a  district  which  may  be  considered  its  head- 
quarters. 

To  the  north  of  the  Cheesewring  rises  the  conical  Sharpitor 
or  Sharp  Point  Tor  (1200  feet),  its  western  side  scored  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Celtic  settlements  ;  and  away  to  the  left  towers 
Kilmarth  (1280  feet),  crowned  with  a  circle  of  strangely-shaped 
rocks.  Beyond  are  Trewartha  Tor,  east,  and  Hawks''  Tor,  west. 
The  view  from  Kilmarth,  conspicuous  as  a  serrated  ridge  from 
many  of  the  hills  around  Plymouth,  is  very  fine,  but  the  ascent 
rougher  than  that  of  Caradon.  These  heights,  and  the  moors 
extending  beyond  them  to  the  road  between  Launceston  and 
Bodmin,  are  dotted  with  barrows,  hut-circles,  and  other  traces 
of  the  far  past,  to  be  looked  for  as  a  pleasing  change  from  the 
deserted  mines  that  make  such  a  harsh  feature  of  Cornish 
scenery. 

In  returning  to  Liskeard  from  the  Cheesewring,  we  may  take 
the  mineral  railway  as  a  guide  to  other  points,  which  are  some- 
times visited  in  a  different  order. 

Not  far  from  the  Inn  already  mentioned  are  the  Hurlers, 
remains  of  three  large  Sacred  Circles,  many  of  the  stones  over- 
thrown or  wanting.  The  legend  makes  them  players  at  the  good 
old  Cornish  game  of  hurling,  who  were  turned  into  stone  for 
playing  on  Sunday,  as  the  ''Nine  Maidens,"  at  more  than  one 
place,  were  for  dancing.  It  is  remarkable  how  often  this  story 
turns  up  both  at  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  more  so  as  it  must 
date  from  a  pre-Puritan  age,  long  before  Sabbath -breaking  became 
an  offence.  Perhaps  some  antiquarian  could  tell  us  that  the 
original  legend  related  to  Good  Friday,  or  some  other  fast  of  the 
old  Church. 

On  a  prominent  point  to  the  east  of  the  line,  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  Caradon  mine,  is  Trevethy  Stone  (sometimes  called 
Trethevy,  with  the  second  alias  of  Tredavy,  while  this  stone  is 
also  styled  the  "  Quoit"  or  the  "  Graveyard  "),  one  of  the  largest 
cromlechs  in  Cornwall.  On  the  other  side,  we  may  turn  off  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Half  Stone,  the  fragment  of  a  granite  cross, 
marked  with  the  name  of  Doniert.  an  old  king  of  Cornwall,  said 
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to  have  been  drowned  a.d.  872.  It  is  in  a  field  within  a  mile 
of  St.  Cleer. 

Farther  on,  mthin  3  miles  of  Liskeard,  to  the  right  of  the 
railway  going  down,  we  come  to  the  Church  of  St.  Cleer,  a  con- 
siderable village,  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a  do^vn  75C 
feet  high.  St.  Cleer  was  an  English  missionary,  martyred  in 
Normandy  894.  The  Church  here  is  in  part  Norman, 
and  has  a  fine  tower.  But  more  ancient  are  the  Well  and 
Baptistery,  not  far  off,  the  latter  carefully  restored,  and  the  Cross, 
9  feet  high,  which  form  a  group  by  the  wayside.  Like  the 
Dupath  Well,  this  is  a  spring  of  very  old  sacred  renown,  in  which 
lunatics  used  to  be  ducked  when  learned  doctors  knew  no  better 
cure  for  insanity. 

If  not  yet  satiated  with  sight  -  seeing,  we  might  here  turn 
westward  to  St.  Neot,  5  miles  from  Liskeard,  and  rather  nearer 
(3  m.)  to  Doublcbois,  the  next  station  on  the  G.  W.  R.  This 
village  boasts  a  church  which  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  county, 
notable  for  its  fine  Decorated  tower,  its  carved  roof  (dated  1593), 
its  stone  reliquary,  18  inches  by  14  inches,  which  once  enshrined 
the  arm  of  St.  Neot,  and,  above  all,  for  a  series  of  fifteen  windows 
exhibiting  the  deeds  of  various  saints  in  mediaeval  stained  glass, 
restored,  in  1829,  at  the  cost  of  the  patron  of  the  benefice. 

St.  George's  Window  represents  that  great  champion  of 
Christendom  in  his  wars  against  the  Gauls,  in  his  victory  over 
the  dragon,  obtaining  his  arms  from  the  Holy  Virgin,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  Gaulish  foes,  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
horse  of  the  King's  son,  torn  to  pieces  with  iron  instruments, 
boiled  in  molten  lead,  and  marvellously  restored  to  life  by  the 
Virgin.  St.  Neat's  miracles  and  virtues  are  similarly  set  forth  in 
the  window  appropriated  to  him,  given  by  the  young  men  of 
the  parish  in  1628.  Tlie  Harris,  the  Callaway e  and  Tuhhe,  the 
Borlase,  the  Martyn  and  the  Mutton,  are  family  memorial  windows ; 
the  Chancel,  the  Creation,  the  Noah,  the  Acts,  the  Redemption^ 
represent  scenes  from  scriptural  history  ;  the  Armorial  shows 
the  nine  orders  into  which  the  Angelic  Hierarchy  are  arranged, 
and  the  Young  Women's  Window,  a  gift  from  village  maidens 
in  1529,  is  emblazoned  with  the  figures  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Clara, 
St.  Mancus,  and  aS7.  Brechan.  The  Wives,  in  turn,  inspired  by 
the  example  of  their  juniors,  presented,  a  year  later,  a  window 
commemorating  the  local  St.  Mehered  and  St.  Mahena,  as  well 
as  the  Virgin  and  our  Lord. 
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LOOE,  ETC. 

Here  may  be  made  a  divergence  to  the  coast  at  Looe,  often 
visited  by  Plymouth  excursion  steamers,  and  for  which  Liskeard 
has  become  a  closer  knot  of  land  communication. 

A  local  Company,  now  absorbed  by  the  G.  W.  R.,  extended  an 
old  mineral  line  by  a  long  and  steep  curve  rising  from  Combe 
Junction  to  pass  under  the  G.  "W.  R.  and  double  back  to  its 
Liskeard  Station.  The  promoters  of  this  improvement  hope 
eventually  to  get  powers  for  carrying  passengers  up  to  the 
Cheesewring  Quan'ies,  on  the  higher  portion  of  the  line  at  present 
used  only  for  mineral  traffic.  In  any  case,  the  new  facilities 
already  sanctioned  should  help  to  give  Looe  the  position  it 
deserves  in  the  bathing-place  world. 

The  branch  journey  to  Looe  is  now  a  matter  of  half  an 
hour  or  so,  through  a  pleasant  valley,  beside  a  rushing  brook, 
with  stopping  places  at  St.  Keyne  (p.  61),  Causeland,  and  Sand- 
place  (near  Morval,  p.  59).  Below  Sandplace,  the  stream  quickly 
widens  into  a  sandy  estuary ;  then,  some  half  mile  above  East 
Looe,  opens  a  large  pool,  which,  when  glorified  by  the  setting 
sun,  is  quite  beautiful,  with  the  sea-birds  hovering  over  it  and 
the  boats  ranged  in  a  row  beneath  the  overhanging  trees. 
Another  opening  in  the  heights  lower  down  shows  us  where  the 
West  Looe  river  comes  in  to  swell  the  stream  pouring  out  through 
the  harbour  of  this  double  town,  joined  by  a  bridge  some  way  up. 
The  whole  route  is  pretty,  and  the  smooth,  well-engineered  road 
keeps  the  railway  company  nearly  all  the  way.  Between  Sand- 
place  and  Looe  charming  woods  rise  on  each  side. 

East  and  West  Looe  (Hotels  :  Looe,  Ship,  etc.)  present  features 
that  will  soon  become  familiar  to  the  traveller  on  this  coast — an 
inlet  deeply  sunk  between  wooded  banks,  on  each  side  of  its 
mouth  a  fishing  village  packed  closely  in  the  hollow,  new  villas 
and  cottages  climbing  into  the  sun  above,  a  rocky  sea  front  and 
airy  cliff  walls.     The  chief  ganglion  of  the  place  is  the  old  town 
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of  East  Looe,  a  labyrinth  of  naiTow  gray,  unsavoury  streets, 
and  quaintly  cramped  alleys,  more  admirable  to  artists  than  to 
sanitary  reformers,  while  close  by  are  breezy  heights  and  open 
shore  to  restore  the  balance  of  salubrity. 

The  church  tower  round  which  East  Looe  huddles  is  mainly  a 
modern  building  ;  the  old  parish  church,  St.  Martin's,  stands  a 
mile  off  on  the  heights  behind.  The  most  prominent  public 
building  here  is  the  modern  Guild  Hall,  in  whose  porch  may  be 
seen  the  remains  of  the  pillory.  The  old  Guild  Hall  makes  a 
picturesque  relic.  In  West  Looe,  St.  Nicholas^  Chapd  has  been 
restored  and  reconsecrated  to  its  sacred  character,  after  serving 
for  a  time  as  Town  Hall,  and  even,  it  is  said,  as  a  theatre. 

Looe  was  once  noted  as  a  seaport,  and  later  on  as  a  rotten 
borough.  Now,  in  addition  to  fishing  and  the  export  of  granite 
and  other  minerals,  it  would  fain  make  its  fortune  as  a  seaside 
resort,  for  which  its  fine  situation  and  mild  climate  seem  well  to 
adapt  it.  Hitherto  it  has  been  chiefly  an  excursion  place  for 
the  Pl}Tnouth  people,  accommodation  of  the  better  kind  being 
rather  deficient,  and  lodgings  here  much  run  upon  in  summer. 
But  now  Looe  is  laying  itself  out  to  attract  better-class  guests, 
especially  beyond  West  Looe,  where  a  whole  colony  of  villas  has 
sprung  up  to  fringe  the  seashore  towards  the  triangular  aS'^. 
George  s  Island.  Just  at  the  corner  are  the  Headland  and 
Nailzee  Pension-Hotels. 

Looe  is  more  open  than  Fowey,  and  the  western  as  well  as  the 
eastern  approach  is  good  ;  the  inlet  is  wide,  and  from  the  bridge 
both  sides  of  the  town  can  be  well  seen.  The  older  houses,  with 
the  town  hotels,  Post  Office,  etc.,  are  on  the  East.  There  also 
are  the  bathing-machines  in  the  season,  reached  from  the  West 
side  by  ferry.     The  nine-hole  golf-links  arc  beyond  the  station. 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  along  the  cliffs  eastwards,  and 
inland  from  East  Looe.  Behind  Sandplace  is  Morval  House,  an 
Elizabethan  mansion,  much  admired  for  its  muUioned  roofs  and 
garlanded  windows,  as  well  as  for  its  gardens.  Near  it,  the 
pinnacled  tower  of  the  parish  church  rises  among  trees,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  a  high  road  which  would  carry  us  back  by  another 
route  to  Lislceard  or  Menheniot. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  inlet,  boating  parties  up  the  West 
Looe  River  are  much  in  favour ;  and  some  fishing  is  to  be  had 
here.  An  afternoon's  excursion  might  well  bo  made  along  the 
eoast  in  this  direction  to  Polperro,  4  miles  by  road,  on  which  is 
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passed  Talland,  with  a  church  separated  from  its  ivied  tower, 
after  the  Italian  campanile  fashion,  not  unusual  in  Cornwall. 

Polperro  (Inns:  Tourist,  Ship)  is  not  unlike  Looe,  "only 
more  so  "  ;  and  it  also  is  much  minded  to  set  up  as  a  resort  for 
strangers,  on  the  strength  of  its  reformed  character  as  a  pictur- 
esque den  of  smugglers  and  fishermen.  Built  in  a  rocky  inlet 
narrowing  into  a  ravine  between  slate  cliffs,  400  feet  high,  it  is 
so  economical  of  space,  that  in  some  of  its  alleys  two  donkeys 
can  hardly  pass  each  other.  These  cramped  passages  have  a  very 
contiuental  look,  and  to  the  nose  also  they  strongly  suggest  a 
Mediterranean  port,  a  kind  of  picturesqueness  that  has  attracted 
a  small  school  of  foreign  artists,  among  others,  who  are  making 
the  name  of  Polperro  in  one  way  as  did  for  it  in  another  the 
' '  History  "  of  Mr.  Couch,  the  naturalist,  who  was  a  doctor  here. 
The  "Polperro  fossils "  which  he  discovered,  and  the  remains  of  a 
submarine  forest  on  the  beach,  are  well  known  in  the  geological 
world.  Close  to  the  quay  is  a  cavern,  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
one  "Willy  Woodcock,  who  entered  to  explore  it,  but  was  never 
seen  again  in  the  flesh.  On  the  hill  above  are  the  ruins  of  a 
chapel.  Both  to  the  idle  sight-seer  and  to  the  man  of  science, 
Polperro  counts  as  a  choice  spot,  which,  if  it  lay  less  out  of  the 
way  of  railways,  would  probably  soon  lose  much  of  its  peculiar 
charms,  and  whose  lovers  will  prefer  us  to  say  as  little  about 
them  as  may  be. 

Hence  one  could  push  on  in  6  or  7  miles  more  either  to  Polruan 
or  Bodinnick  Ferry,  for  Fowey.  If  we  return  to  Liskeard,  a  more 
direct  road  might  be  taken,  that  leaves  W.  Looe  some  couple  of 
miles  on  the  right,  passing  Trelawne  House,  home  of  the  Bishop 
of  that  name,  whose  imprisonment  among  the  * '  Seven  Bishops  " 
by  James  II.  so  much  stirred  his  fellow-Cornishmen. 

"  And  shall  Trelawney  die  ?     And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason  why  ! " 

The  chapel  and  pictures  are  sometimes  shown  ;  among  them, 
portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  taken  in  her  youth  ;  of  Bishop 
Atterbury,  and  of  Bishop  Trelawney  himself,  whose  pastoral  staff 
and  other  memorials  of  the  family  may  be  seen  in  the  ancient 
church  of  Pelynt,  which  is  some  way  off  the  road  westward. 

Another  demesne  to  the  right  of  the  road  farther  on  is 
Trenant,  formerly  the  residence  of  "  Anastasius  "  Hope.  On  the 
wooded  hill  above  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  British  camp, 
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once  connected  with  Lerrin  above  Fowey  by  a  line  of  entrench- 
ments called  The  Giant's  Hedge.  Tlie  grounds  of  Trenant  are 
beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  running  up  between 
abrupt  hills  clothed  with  verdure,  which  may  be  explored  by 
boat  from  Looe,  with  the  aid  of  the  tide. 

Some  2  miles  farther  on,  the  road  carries  us  by  the  village  of 
Duloe,  where  a  halt  may  be  made  to  visit  the  old  church,  the 
remains  of  a  sacred  circle,  and  a  well  dedicated  to  aS'^  Culey,  not 
far  off. 

St.  Keyne,  under  3  miles  from  Liskeard,  is  the  next  village, 
whose  lion  is  a  more  famous  well,  some  half  mile  to  the  left  from 
the  ancient  church.  We  all  know  from  Southey's  ballad,  the 
remarkable  property  attributed  to  its  waters  ;  the  husband  or 
wife  who  is  first  to  drink  of  them  rules  for  the  remainder  of  their 
manied  life !  The  legend  has  it  that  St.  Keyne,  a  Welsh 
princess,  daughter  of  good  King  Brcchan,  bestowed  this  wonder- 
working well  upon  the  villagers  in  return  for  the  chapel  which 
hail  been  consecrated  to  her.  It  is  arched  over  by  some  weather- 
worn stones,  upon  which,  in  a  fantastic  manner,  giow  three 
venerable  ash -trees,  a  wych-elm,  and  a  hoary  oak. 

Having  thus  shown  our  reader  how  two  or  three  days  may  be 
very  well  spent  at  Liskeard,  we  carry  him  on  by  the  G.  W.  R., 
that,  past  Douhlehois  Station,  below  the  more  vernacularly 
named  village  of  Dubwalls,  soon  enters  the  wooded  valley  of  the 
Fcnoey  River,  prettily  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  on  the  right, 
to  Lostwilhiel,  short  of  which,  however,  we  turn  off  on  the  branch 
line  at  Bodmin  Road,  near  the  conlluence  of  the  Cardinhum  River. 

Here  we  change  into  a  train  which  carries  us  up  this  side 
glen,  with  the  woods  of  Glynn  to  the  right,  and  Castle  Kenyoc,  a 
camp-crested  hill,  on  the  left.  The  scenery  is  all  very  enticing 
for  the  3  or  4  miles  that  bring  us  to  another  place  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  haate. 

BODMIN. 

^OTELB.— Royal,  Town  Arms. 

"The  Monks'  Town,"  as  its  name  means,  was  once  the  chief 
place  in  Cornwall,  and  intermittently  seems  to  have  shared  with 
St.  Germans  the  honour  of  being  capital  of  the  diocese.  From 
Launceston  it  took  over  the  rank  of  county  town,  and  though 
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outstripped  in  prosperity,  even  in  dignity,  by  Truro,  it  is  still 
the  seat  of  the  Assizes  and  the  County  Buildings,  as  well 
as  a  military  depot,  for  which  distinction  its  central  position 
well  qualifies  it.     The  population  is  just  about  6000. 

The  description  of  Bodmin,  penned  by  Carew  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  will  apply  to  it  now,  with  not  much  variation,  except 
for  the  offshoot,  a  little  way  outside  of  the  town,  grown  up 
about  the  station,  and  the  Barracks  above  it.  "We  go  straight 
down  to  an  opening,  where  on  the  left  are  the  Assize  Courts,  and 
Public  Rooms,  and  on  the  right  the  Post  Office  in  a  little  street 
turning  up  to  the  Church,  that  lies  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
hollow.  In  the  other  direction  rises  the  long  street  in  which  are 
the  chief  shops  and  hotels,  and  half  way  up  (left)  the  Free 
Library  presented  by  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  in  1897.  This 
street  then  goes  out  as  the  road  to  Wadeb ridge  (7  m.). 

The  town's  patron  saint  was  St.  Petrock,  who  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury established  here  a  small  monastery  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
His  tomb  and  shrine  were  once  extant  in  the  chapel  attached 
to  the  west  end  of  Bodmin  Church,  and  his  bones  were  long 
treasured  in  a  fine  ivory  casket,  still  reverently  preserved  in 
charge  of  the  municipal  authorities,  to  whom  application  must  be 
made  to  see  this  remarkable  reliquary,  the  best  specimen  of  a 
kind  rare  in  England.  The  true  founder  of  Bodmin,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  Athelstan,  who  in  a.d.  936  made  it  the  site 
of  a  Benedictine  Priory,  only  some  small  fragments  of  which  can 
still  be  found.  At  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  Bodmin  strongly 
took  up  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck ;  and  it  shared  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Reformation. 

Of  the  great  religious  commotion  of  the  West,  a  story  is  handed 
down,  paralleled  by  a  similar  grim  jest  said  to  have  been  enacted 
at  St.  Ives.  The  mayor,  one  Boyer,  had  been  compelled  by  the 
rebels  to  provide  them  with  supplies.  After  their  defeat  near 
Exeter,  Lord  Russell  commissioned  the  king's  provost-marshal, 
Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  to  pass  through  Cornwall  and  inflict 
summary  punishment  upon  all  who  had  aided  them.  He  arrived 
at  Bodmin,  and  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  mayor. 
During  the  banquet  he  requested  his  host  to  have  a  gallows  made 
ready  for  the  execution,  as  he  said,  of  a  refractory  townsman. 
After  dinner  the  mayor  informed  him  that  his  order  had  been 
executed.  "  Well,"  said  the  provost,  "  let  us  go  thither  and  see 
the  man  hang."    Arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  Sir  Anthony 
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inquired  if  the  gibbet  was  ol  suflBcient  strength.  "Yes,"  said 
the  major,  "  without  doubt  it  is  !  "  "Then  up  with  you,  Master 
Boyer,"  rejoined  the  provost ;  "  it  is  meant  for  thee  !  ".  "  Surely," 
cried  the  hapless  mayor,  "you  do  but  jest."  "  I' faith  no," 
rejoined  the  provost ;  "thou  hast  been  a  busy  rebel,  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  thee  !  " 

The  Church  is  the  most  noticeable  building,  dating  from  1468- 
1  il'l,  except  the  tower  and  north  chancel,  which  were  probably 
built  about  1125  ;  and  the  whole  has  been  restored  in  our  time. 
It  is  the  largest  church  in  Cornwall ;  length,  150  feet ;  breadth, 
63  feet.  The  tower  contains  a  good  peal  of  bells  and  chimes  ; 
Bodmin  is  one  of  the  towns  that  keep  the  custom  of  ringing 
curfew.  The  spire,  which  formerly  sprang  out  of  the  tower,  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  1699.  The  Norman  Font  is  beautifully 
sculptured.  There  are  some  good  modern  windows.  An  octagonal 
piscina  with  eight  apertures,  was  once  used  as  a  poor-box.  The 
most  interesting  memorial  is  the  tomb,  with  effigy  in  pontifical 
robes,  of  Prior  Vivian,  titular  Bishop  of  Megara,  d.  1533.  Near 
this,  to  the  north  of  the  altar,  a  tablet  to  Gicely,  wife  of  Bernard 
Achym,  d.  1639,  is  lettered  with  an  almost  illegible  inscription. 

*'  Democritus  would  weep  to  see 
Soe  faire  a  flow're  as  this  to  be 
Call'd  to  paye  her  Nature's  duetye, 
Blasted  in  her  primest  beautye. 
In  Infancye  her  Vcrtue's  worth 
Began  to  bud  and  blossome  forth, 
Aud  as  to  riper  age  she  grewe 
Each  day  produced  a  virtue  newe. 
That  shee  had  beene  her  sexes  pride 
Had  shee,  alas,  not  too  soone  dyede. 
Nature  in  her  had  done  its  parte, 
Aud  that  was  perfited  by  Arte  ; 
Yea,  Grace  through  Nature  soe  did  shine 
You  would  have  thought  her  half  Divine 
Her  Charitye  as  yet  ai)peares 
In  poore  men's  faces  writte  in  teares  ; 
And  if  for  Pyetye  you  looke, 
Wituesse  this  Temple  and  her  booke. — 
Reader,  then  guess  the  rest  by  this, 
Shee  was  a  soule  made  fitt  for'  Blisse." 

Adjoining  thb  chancel  stands  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thorruxs,  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  ivy.  Berry  Tower,  fragment  of  a  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Rood,  will  be  found  on  the  hill  to  the  north,  where 
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the  new  cemetery  is.     To  the  north-west  are  some  remains  of  a 
Leper  Hospital  of  the  13th  century. 


RAMBLES  ROUND  BODMIN. 

1.  The  first  spot  for  which  the  agile  stranger  will  make  is 
Beacon  Hill,  south  of  the  town,  marked  by  a  tall  monument  to 
General  Gilbert,  and  commanding  one  of  the  most  extensive  views 
hereabouts.  Beyond  lies  Halgaver  or  "the  Goat's  Moor,"  where 
every  July  was  held  a  saturnalia  of  the  lower  orders,  and  offensive 
individuals,  after  a  mock  trial  and  a  summary  sentence,  were 
ducked  in  muddy  water  as  a  punishment.  The  monument  will  be 
seen  close  to  the  station. 

2.  Three  miles  south-west,  on  the  road  to  Truro,  is  the  village 
of  Lanivet,  where  two  stone  crosses  adorn  the  churchyard,  and 
St.  Benet's  Monastery  preserves  some  memorials  of  its  whilom 
dignity  ;  a  lofty  range  of  buildings,  with  mullioned  windows  and 
a  tower,  over  whose  decay  the  ivy  flung  its  luxuriant  concealment, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  somewhat  spoiled. 

3.  About  the  same  distance,  or  a  little  farther,  lies  Pencarrow, 
a  seat  containing  some  family  pictures,  often  visited  for  its  pine- 
tum,  and  the  circular  camp  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Park. 
The  way  passes  Dunmeer  Bridge,  near  which  Dunmeer  Castle  is 
another  earthwork.  Pencarrow  means  "  Head  of  Streams,"  which 
will  be  a  hint  as  to  the  character  of  the  landscape,  here  enriched 
by  fine  woods.  One  can  start  out  the  Wadebridge  road  to  the 
end  of  the  town,  then  turn  off  to  the  right  by  the  Asylum.  In 
the  same  direction  is  struck  the  next  line  mentioned. 

4.  Northward  we  might  take  a  long  stretch  over  the  Bodmin 
moors,  already  traversed  in  our  excursions  from  Launceston.  The 
mineral  railway  up  the  Camel  to  Wenford  Bridge  (7  m.),  at  present 
not  open  for  passengers,  would  be  our  guide  to  the  wild  neigh- 
bourhood of  Henter-Gantick  (see  p.  33),  and  we  might  also  push 
on  to  Brown  Willy  or  to  Camelford  in  a  walk  of  4  or  5  hours. 

5.  North-eastwards,  a  shorter  round  would  be  to  Cardinhamy 
thence  to  Warleggon,  from  which  we  could  strike  across  to 
Temple  on  the  Launceston  Road,  or  go  on  to  St.  Neat,  if  not 
already  visited  from  Liskeard. 

6.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  walks  is  to  Glynn  Bridge  (4  m.), 
down  the  river  valley  of  which  we  had  such  a  tempting  glimpse 
from   the  railway  branch   to   Bodmin.     Soon   we   pass  to  the 
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right  Castle  KenyocJc  or  Canyke,  a  large  entrenchment  command- 
ing a  good  view.  Glynn,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Vivian,  is  finely 
situated  among  woods  to  the  left  of  the  river,  "We  are  informed 
that  tourists  are  not  admitted  even  to  the  grounds,  which  seems 
a  pity. 

By  keeping  a  mile  or  so  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Foivey, 
one  might  return  so  as  to  include  Lanhydrock,  which  is  perhaps 
the  chief  lion  in  the  Bodmin  neighbourhood,  standing  about  half 
way  between  it  and  Lostwithiel,  3  miles  more  or  less.  This  famous 
mansion  of  the  Robartes  family  has  gone  through  some  vicissi- 
tudes like  its  owners,  who  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament  against 
Charles  I.,  but,  accepting  the  Restoration,  were  rewarded  with 
the  Earldom  of  Radnor,  a  title  now  extinct. 

Lanhydrock  House  occupies  three  sides  ot  a  quadrangle,  the 
north  and  south  wings  respectively  bearing  date  1636  and  1642, 
while  the  many -pinnacled  and  much  -  decorated  gateway  dates 
from  1651.  A  stately  avenue  of  sycamores,  planted  in  1648,  leads 
from  the  park-gate  to  this  lodge  or  gateway — a  distance  of  half  a 
mile.  The  grounds  are  finely  wooded,  and  diversified  with  many 
%  bold  sweep  of  rich  green  sward.  The  Gallery  is  116  feet  long, 
its  ceiling  and  cornices  embellished  with  scriptural  subjects. 
There  are  several  family  portraits,  of  no  great  interest  as  works  of 
art.  A  room  is  shown  as  that  of  Tregeagle,  the  Cornish  bogey, 
who,  or  a  namesake  of  his,  was  steward  so  late  as  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  There  are  no  fixed  days  for  seeing  the  place,  and 
we  fear  that  absolute  strangers  would  not  be  made  welcome. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  against  a  backgiound  of  massy 
foliage,  stands  the  parish  church,  a  Perpendicular  building,  with 
an  embattled  tower,  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles.  A  granite 
cross  decorates  the  churchyard,  and  there  are  numerous  memorials 
of  the  Robartes  in  the  interior  of  the  church. 

From  Bodmin  to  Wadebridge  a  twenty  minutes'  run  brings  us 
through  the  green  scenery  of  the  Camel  valley  by  a  line  made 
originally  for  the  carriage  of  minerals,  which  is  interesting  as 
being  one  of  the  oldest  bits  of  railway  in  the  country,  second 
only,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  that  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. From  Boscame  Junction  the  L.  &  S.W.  Railway  have 
a  mineral  line  running  to  JFen/ord  Bridge  and  St.  Breward  (p.  32). 
Wadebridge  is  approached  by  a  view  of  the  grey  pinnacled  tower 
of  Egloshayle, 
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Wadebridge  (Hotels :  Molesworth  Arms,  Commercial,  Cornish 
Arms,  Temperance,  etc.)  possesses  a  bridge  of  17  arches,  the  longest 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cornwall  (320  feet).  It  has  recently  been 
widened,  but  so  as  not  to  destroy  its  ancient  character.  The 
little  town  occupies  a  pleasant  situation  straggling  along  the 
winding  estuary  of  the  Camel,  which  at  this  point,  on  the 
flux  of  unusually  high  tides,  or  after  heavy  rains,  swells  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  takes  on  a  certain  air  of  grandeur. 
The  bridge  and  the  growing  town  about  it  unite  Egloshayle  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  and  St.  Breock  to  the  south,  both 
with  fine  old  parish  churches,  the  former  containing  a  stone  pulpit 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  a  former  vicar  who  built  and  endowed 
the  bridge.  Coaches  to  Newquay  still  start  at  Wadebridge ; 
and  6  miles  of  road,  along  the  north  side  of  the  estuary,  lead  to 
EocJc  (p.  68),  opposite  Padstow  ;  this  is  the  best  way  to  Rock, 
as  the  ferry  at  Padstow  is  uncertain,  and  there  might  be 
difficulties  with  much  luggage.  Omnibuses  run  all  the  year 
round  to  Rock  and  St.  Isaac,  starting  at  2  p.m.,  and  in  summer 
also  at  6  p.m. 

The  road  to  Padstow  (8  miles)  by  SL  Breock  turns  inland 
through  two  other  villages  : — 

St.  Issey,  in  a  wild,  hilly  country,  might  detain  a  wayfarer  by 
the  prospect  from  St.  Issey  Beacon  to  the  south,  beyond  which 
rises  the  ridge  of  St.  Breock' s  Down,  730  feet  or  more  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Little  Petherick  has  a  quaint  Early  English  Church,  restored 
with  taste  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Dinas 
Cove,  a  pretty  inlet  of  the  Camel,  round  which  the  Padstow  road 
has  to  make  a  turn. 


PADSTOW. 

KoT'R'LS.—Metropole  (first  class)  near  station  ;  Caledonia,  Ship,  and  Commercial 

Inns  by  the  waterside. 

This  place  is  a  port  of  old  renown,  on  a  coast  where  safe 
harbours  are  rare.  It  has  suffered  much  of  late  years  from  the 
silting  up  of  its  harbour  by  sand,  which  here  answers  the  defini- 
tion of  dirt  as  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  since  it  is  in  high 
esteem  for  agricultural  manure,  owing  to  its  large  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime.     Padstow  has  still,  however,  trade  enough  to 
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Bupport  a  population  of  nearly  3000.  There  is  some  mixed 
fisliing,  whiting,  bass,  etc.,  in  winter  and  spring,  but  "nothing 
doing  "  in  the  trade  during  the  summer  months.  The  entrance 
at  present  is  too  narrow,  and  obstructed  by  a  bar  called  the 
Doomhar,  otf  which  is  the  conspicuous  island  of  Newland, 

We  first  hear  of  Padstow  in  Saxon  times  as  the  residence  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Petrock,  one  of  his  disciples, 
— whence  its  original  name,  Fetrock's  Stow.  After  Cornwall 
was  subjugated  by  Athelstan  it  became  known  as  Athelstow ; 
and  it  bore  that  name  when  Leland  wrote  of  it,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.  Like  other  Cornish  tow)is,  this  keeps  up  a  quaint 
May-day  ceremony,  in  which  a  "Hobby-horse"  plays  the  chief 
part. 

The  little  town  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  opening  on  the 
waterside,  where,  from  a  cramped  market-place,  winding 
roads  and  patches  of  street  mount  up  to  the  Church  near  the 
head  of  the  coombe,  above  which  the  Place  is  hidden  in  rich 
woods. 

The  Church  of  St.  Petrock  contains  a  Norman  font,  sculptured 
with  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  on  slate,  a  pulpit  panelled 
with  old  carvings,  a  quaint  Prideaux  monument  with  kneeling 
figures,  and  numerous  other  family  memorials  of  diiferent 
periods.  It  was  long  believed  that  those  who  were  baptized 
in  the  font  would  never  be  hanged,  but  the  superstition  vanished 
when  one  of  its  proteges,  named  Elliott,  was  brought  to  the 
gallows  for  a  daring  mail  robbery.  The  chancel,  containing  a 
niched  statue  of  St.  Petrock,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  building, 
and  dates  from  the  15th  century.  The  new  chancel  screen  is 
noticeable,  as  are  parts  of  the  old  roof,  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cross  in  the  churchyard. 

Place  House,  the  seat  of  the  Prideaux -Brune  family,  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  site  of  a  monastery  founded  by 
St.  Petrock,  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  981,  when  they 
plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  This  spacious  castellated 
pile  upon  rising  ground  at  the  west  end  of  Padstow  has  a  very 
stately  ai)pearance.  It  contains  many  of  the  early  pictures  of 
Opie  and  other  portraits  of  the  Prideaux  family.  A  fine  hedge 
of  tainansks  and  another  of  myrtles  bloom  in  the  court  before  the 
house,  and  Llie  grounds  are  agreeably  diversified  with  broad  open 
lawns  and  clumps  of  venerable  trees.  Strangers  are  occasionally 
admitted  on  application  to  the  Manor  office  at  Padstow. 
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Thougli  a  mile  or  so  from  what  can  be  called  open  sea,  Padstow 
makes  some  pretensions  as  a  watering-place,  and  lodgings  can  be 
found  in  summer.  There  are  good  golf  links  (at  Rock).  In  the 
town  is  an  unusually  good  Institute,  with  reading-rooms,  billiards 
etc.,  open  to  visitors  on  a  small  subscription  ;  and  in  St.  Saviour  s 
fValk  a  pleasant  promenade  overlooking  the  estuary,  by  which 
one  may  go  out  to  Stepper  Point  for  good  sea  air,  and  occasional 
exciting  spectacles  of  the  adventures  of  vessels  in  attempting 
the  bar.  The  estuary  affords  good  boat  sailing  and  fishing,  and 
wild  fowling  in  winter. 

On  the  other  side,  connected  by  a  ferry  (row-boat,  winter ; 
steam-boat,  season,  fare  3d.),  is  Rock  {Hotel,  small).  Here  are  the 
18-hole  golf-links  laid  out  by  Braid,  the  bathing  beach,  and  the 
best  of  Padstow's  attractions  for  summer  visitors.  A  short  walk 
along  the  sandy  shore  seawards  brings  us  to  the  ancient  chapel 
of  St.  Enodoc,  which  had  once  nearly  been  buried  in  the  shifting 
sand-hills  like  that  of  St.  Piran.  Though  recently  repaired  it 
retains  an  old-world,  weather-worn  air,  in  keeping  with  the  rude, 
quaint  wood-work  of  the  interior,  which  contains  a  plain  old 
Norman  font.  Service  is  performed  here  on  alternate  Sundays. 
Above  it  rises  the  bare,  desolate,  and  sandy  elevation  (209  feet) 
of  Bray  Hill ;  and  beyond  we  may  scramble  out  on  the  grand 
cliffs  of  Pentire  Head  ;  while  the  roads  behind  open  up  excursions 
to  Tintagel,  Camelford,  etc.  At  Polzeath,  overlooking  Hayle 
Bay,  lodgings  may  be  had,  and  there  are  boarding-houses.  There 
is  a  sandy  beach,  and  the  links  run  out  in  this  direction.  Un- 
reached by  railway,  and  only  connected  by  omnibus  three  days  a 
week  with  Wadebridge,  Polzeath  is  not  in  immediate  danger  of 
being  spoiled. 

On  the  Padstow  side,  a  walk  of  4  or  5  miles  may  be  taken  to 
Trevose  Head  and  its  lighthouse.  Between  this  and  Stepper  Point 
curves  a  fine  bay,  one  of  the  nooks  of  which,  Trevone  Bay,  is  about 
2  miles  from  Padstow,  and  by  its  rock  scenery,  bathing,  and  fish- 
ing, has  of  late  years  attracted  a  good  many  residents  and  visitors. 
In  the  next  inlet,  Harlyn  Bay,  remarkable  prehistoric  remains 
have  recently  been  found.  The  plainest  way  to  these  points  is  by 
the  steep  road  past  Padstow  Church  and  Place  and  on  by  the 
telegraph  wires  till  the  road  leads  above  Trevone.  Southwards 
of  Trevose  Head,  to  be  reached  by  cutting  across  its  neck,  begins 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  stretches  of  Cornish  coast  scenery, 
which  the  reader  will  find  described  in  our  next  section. 
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We  have  now  carried  our  survey  all  round  the  northern  and 
broader  half  of  the  Cornisli  peninsula,  with  occasional  diversions 
inward,  and  once  striking  across  it  from  Launceston  to  Bod- 
min. Few  of  the  places  mentioned  are  beyond  reach  of  a  day's 
excursion  from  Plymouth,  where,  it  may  be  hinted  to  economical 
tourists,  cheap  return  tickets  are  given  daily,  in  the  season,  by 
certain  trains  to  Liskeard,  Bodmin,  and  other  points. 


NEWQUAY. 

FROM  WADEBRIDGE  AND  PADSTOW  TO  NEWQUAY. 

The  L.  &  S.-W.  R.,  with  its  ally  the  North  Cornwall  line,  are 
understood  to  have  long  had  their  eye  on  a  continuation  from 
Wadebridge  to  the  rising  resort  of  Newquay.  For  the  present 
this  design  is  in  abeyance,  and  the  journey  has  to  be  done  by 
coach,  leaving  Wadebridge  every  afternoon,  and  Newquay  every 
morning  (except  on  Sundays),  in  connection  with  the  London 
expresses.  The  road  (16  m.)  is  over  ;S^^.  Breock  Downs,  passing 
the  conspicuous  St.  Issey  Beacon  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left  a 
little  beyond  it,  a  line  of  stones  called  the  "Nine  Maidens," 
then  through  St.  Columh  Majors  to  which  we  shall  return 
presently. 

For  pedestrians  the  best  way  is  along  the  coast  from  Padstow 
and  Trevose  Head,  about  the  same  distance,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing as  one  sticks  to  the  inland  roads  or  turns  along  some  of  the 
most  striking  points  on  the  Cornwall  coast.  We  have  heard  the 
distance  called  twelve  miles  by  the  shortest  cuts  ;  but  the  leisurely 
tourist  is  more  Uke  to  make  twenty  of  it,  passing  all  round  in 
sight  of  the  sea  by  very  grand  cliff  scenery  celebrated  in  the 
paintings  of  Hook  and  Brett. 

Were  we  to  cut  across  Trevose  Head,  as  already  explored  from 
Padstow,  we  might  take  to  the  cliffs  again  from  Constantine  Bay, 
behind  which  stands  the  ruined  tower  of  a  church  destroyed  by 
the  sands.  South  of  this,  some  couple  of  miles  inland,  roughly 
speaking,  and  a  mile  or  two  apart,  come  three  churches  dedicated  to 
the  Cornish  Saints,  St.  Merryn,  St.  Ervan,  and  ,S'^.  Eval.  The  last, 
on  a  road  bearing  towards  Mawgan,  was  built  by  Bristol  merchants 
as  a  sea-mark,  and  its  tower  is  very  prominent  also  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.     Almost  in  a  line  with  it  on  the  coast  will  be 
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found  the  group  of  natural  curiosities  known  as  Bedruthan  Steps, 
one  of  the  great  sights  of  Cornwall,  since  it  unites  the  varied 
characteristics  of  broken  cliffs,  fantastic  forms  of  rock,  yawning 
caverns,  and  pleasant  sands,  gigantic  confusion  mingled  with 
peaceful  beauty.  To  survey  these  attractions  to  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  the  time  of  low  water,  as  some  of  the  caverns 
can  only  be  explored  tuen  ;  and  there  is  danger  in  lingering  before 
the  rapidly  advancing  tide.  A  safe  road  has  been  made  down  the 
cliffs  to  replace  the  ladders  which  are  said  to  have  given  this  place 
its  name,  taken  by  others,  however,  as  a  metaphorical  allusion  to 
the  rocks  which  seem  to  form  gigantic  stepping-stones  across  the 
bay.     (Charge  of  Is.  per  horse  for  vehicles. ) 

The  schistose  rock  here  is  crookedly  stratified  and  confusedly 
fractured,  thus  standing  more  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  breakers 
which  have  worn  them  into  so  many  strange  shapes.  In  our  own 
generation  the  archway  forming  a  natural  bridge  between  two 
points  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  broken  promontories 
are  always  in  process  of  being  cut  through  into  islands.  Now,  the 
most  striking  feature  is  the  rock  called  after  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  her  head  with  crown,  ruflF,  and 
farthingale.  Another  remarkable  point,  pierced  by  two  arches, 
is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  ;  but  most  of  the  finest 
rocks  and  caverns  are  towards  the  western  end.  The  caverns 
had  best  be  left  alone  without  a  guide.  From  the  Red  Cliff 
Castle  above,  the  view  is  quite  tine  enough  for  timid  visitors.  In 
a  storm  from  the  westward  the  spectacle  must  be  specially  fine. 

Here  we  are  8  miles  from  Newquay,  to  which,  leaving  the  other 
lions  of  the  coast  for  excursions  from  this  rising  watering-place, 
we  may  push  on  without  delay  by  Matvgan  Forth,  where  opens 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Lanherne,  IWevalgue  Uead  with  its  grand  rock 
scenery,  and  aS*^.  Columh  Forth,  little  over  a  mile  from  the  New- 
quay Station,  welcoming  us  at  this  end  of  the  town.  On  Water- 
gate Bay,  between  Mawgan  Forth  and  St.  Columh  Forth,  has  been 
opened  one  of  the  large  new  hotels  that  testify  to  the  admiration 
of  this  neighbourhood.  Once  across  the  opening  of  Columb 
Forth,  pedestrians  should  not  take  the  turns  of  the  road,  but 
follow  a  more  direct  path,  keeping  as  near  the  coast  as  private 
ground"*  will  allow  it  to  go.  This  path  falls  into  the  road  at  one 
point,  but  again  goes  off  to  the  right,  leading  almost  into  Newquay. 
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NEWQUAY. 

B-OTsis.— Headland,  Atlantic,  Victoria,  Edgcvmbe,  Great  Western,  Red  Lion, 

etc.,  besides  smaller  inns. 

Pensions. — Beachcroft,  Fistral  Bay,  Moirah,  Ravenscroft,  Trenarren,  Penolver, 

St.  Rumons,  Marina,  Trevanion,  St.  Brannock's,  Beresford,  etc. 

This  rising  watering-place  differs  from  most  Cornish  resorts  in 
being  no  higgledy-piggledy,  half  foreign-looking  port,  for  which 
the  epithet  quaint  must  not  be  done  to  death.  There  was  here  an 
old  village,  once  a  new  one,  the  home  of  fishermen,  smugglers, 
and  wreckers,  if  all  stories  are  true  ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway  from  Par,  this  has  been  overlaid  by  a  modern  town  of 
over  3000  inhabitants,  with  room  for  more  ;  and  the  stranger 
might  walk  from  end  to  end  without  seeing  any  relic  of  antiquity 
but  the  curious  little  weather-beaten  "  Huer's  House"  on  the 
Beacon,  now  overshadowed  by  a  big  hotel  that  makes  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  for  many  a  mile,  and  has  a  rival  within  a  few 
hundred  yards.  The  Huer's  House,  small  as  it  is,  was  once  the 
most  important  public  building  of  Newquay,  from  which  through 
the  summer  keen  watch  was  kept  for  the  appearance  of  the 
pilchards,  proclaimed  by  joyful  outcry  and  the  blowing  of  huge 
trumpets  heard  far  over  the  country  round.  But  for  several 
years  the  pilchards  have  fought  shy  of  this  bay ;  and  its  old, 
more  disreputable  occupations  being  also  things  of  the  past, 
Newquay  now  mainly  relies  on  shoals  of  visitors,  who  have 
gone  on  increasing  from  hundreds  to  thousands.  These  are 
chiefly  summer  guests  as  yet,  often  tempted  to  linger  late  into 
autumn,  but  the  Newquay  people  would  have  us  understand  that 
theirs  is  a  pleasanter  winter  haven  than  might  tfe  supposed,  little 
sheltered  as  it  might  seem  to  be  to  the  north  and  east,  but  washed 
by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  chiefly  exposed  to  the  prevalent  south- 
west wind,  not  to  be  guarded  against  by  any  shelter.  The  climate 
certainly  seems  to  be  mild  and  equable,  while  more  bracing  than 
that  of  other  south-western  resorts,  and  with  a  rather  more 
moderate  rainfall  than  is  common  in  this  quarter. 

The  main  advantage  of  Newquay  as  a  family  bathing-place  is  the 
configuration  of  the  coast-line,  here  aff'ording  an  unusual  extent 
and  variety  of  rocks,  sands,  coves,  caverns,  and  pools.  In  some 
respects  it  resembles  Broadstairs  with  houses  standing  on  heights 
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overlooking  a  succession  of  sandy  bays  guarded  by  great  clifTs 
but  easily  accessible  from  above.  In  front  of  the  town,  from  the 
eminence  known  as  the  Beacon,  Towan  Head  stretches  out  for  the 
best  part  of  a  mile,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  swelling  into  hillocks 
of  sandy  turf,  edged  by  richly-veined  cliffs,  reefs,  and  chasms, 
ended  by  a  mldly  broken  maze  of  rocks  from  above  which  can  be 
seen  the  coast  stretching  away  on  either  hand,  miles  and  miles  of 
natural  wonders,  southwards  to  St.  Agiies  Head,  and  farther 
north  to  Trevose  Head  near  Padstow.  Towan,  which  gives  the 
point  its  name,  is  the  vernacular  for  sand-hill.  On  the  south  side, 
between  it  and  East  Pentire  Point,  lies  Fistral  Bay,  fully  exposed 
to  the  Atlantic  rollers,  which  sometimes  rage  against  its  sandy 
shore,  as  if  threatening  to  swallow  up  the  golf-links  behind  and 
throw  their  spray  over  the  lines  of  houses  that  look  out  here  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  sea.  Towan  Bay,  on  the  other 
side,  is  wider  and  more  sheltered,  round  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  curves  in  one  main  thoroughfare  of  a  mile  from  the 
Beacon  to  the  Railway  Station,  beyond  this  invading  Tolcam 
Head,  and  pushing  out  its  advances  towards  Porth  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bay.  On  the  rising  ground  behind  also,  villas  and 
lodging-houses  are  grouping  themselves  under  the  name  oi  Mount 
Wise.  Most  of  the  houses  take  lodgers,  where  for  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  year  strangers  would  have  ample  choice  of  accom- 
modation, but  in  the  holiday  season  people  must  be  packed 
here  like  pilchards. 

The  j)ier  and  harbour  lie  just  under  the  Beacon,  from  which 
the  shore  of  Towan  Bay  vNnnds  in  and  out  with  a  succession  of 
jutting  points  and  beaches  of  shell -sand  so  firm  that  tennis, 
cricket,  and  other  games  are  played  on  them.  Another  feature 
is  the  rocks  being  honeycombed  with  caves,  that  enter  into 
serious  competition  with  the  bathing  machines,  which,  however, 
will  be  found  duly  drawn  up  on  the  beach  used  by  both  sexes. 
On  this  side  is  the  safest  bathing,  though  bold  s^vimme^s  may 
prefer  to  breast  the  breakers  of  Fistral  Bay.  Boating  and  fishing 
are  also  to  be  enjoyed  securely  in  Towan  Bay,  the  whole  shore  of 
which  is  a  hapj)y  hunting-ground  for  juvenile  naturalists  and 
explorers,  some  parts  being  visibly  more  safe  for  very  yonthful 
diversions  than  others.  The  tiflo  also  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  frequenting  the  more  adventurous  points. 

Visitors  may  subscribe,  weekly  or  otherwise,  to  the  golf  club, 
with  links  on  the  Towan   Bay  side   of  the    headland  ;   and  at 
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Mount  "Wise  flourishes  a  tennis  club,  also  open  to  strangers  on 
subscription  ;  while  the  matches  on  the  seashore  are  quite  a 
public  spectacle  in  the  season.  Two  very  large  hotels,  the 
Atlantic  and  Headland,  stand  on  the  Beacon ;  the  Victoria, 
equally  large,  is  in  the  main  street  overlooking  the  Bay  ;  the 
Edgcumbe,  also  a  good  size  but  less  pretentious,  is  at  the  Forth 
end  of  the  town  in  a  beautiful  situation ;  the  Great  Western, 
smaller,  is  near  the  station,  and  the  Red  Lion  near  the  harbour. 
In  1911  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Albert  stayed  at  New- 
quay and  greatly  enjoyed  the  golf.  There  is  a  Club  open  to 
strangers  at  a  small  subscription.  Newquay  is  the  most  success 
ful  bathing-place  in  Cornwall.  Its  prosperity  is  shown  by  a 
new  Church  and  the  great  Pavilion  for  entertainments  on  the 
Town  Bay. 

We  understand  that  at  least  two  or  three  novelists  have  been 
inspired  by  the  scenes  of  this  district,  which  are  done  justice  to,  from 
various  points  of  view,  in  old  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  De  la 
Beche's  Geological  Survey  of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Borlase's  Ncenia 
Cornubice,  Mr.  Blight's  Crosses  and  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Stokes'  poem,  The  Vale  of  Lanherne.  Besides 
these  descriptions,  Newquay  has  more  than  one  satisfactory  guide- 
book of  its  own,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  a  list  of 
the  many  fragments  of  antiquity  to  be  hunted  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  the  cliff  caves  which  make  its  chief  boast.  The 
most  celebrated  are  perhaps  the  Tea  Caverns,  an  old  smuggler's 
store -house  under  the  coastguard  look-out  house  upon  To  wan 
Head,  the  occupants  of  which  may  be  applied  to  for  advice  and 
guidance  ;  then  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  bay,  near  Portli, 
the  Banqueting  Hall,  in  which  concerts  are  sometimes  given.  A 
mere  enumeration  of  all  the  caves  hereabouts  would  take  too 
much  space  ;  and  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  follow  too  brief 
directions  for  visiting  them,  either  by  boat  or  on  foot.  Generally 
speaking,  the  tide  must  be  studied,  and  lights  are  sometimes 
required  for  such  adventures,  on  which  one  may  chance  to 
encounter  an  alarming  apparition  that  is  not  a  ghost  but  a  seal. 

To  those  accustomed  to  look  for  foliage  elsewhere  than  in 
hollows,  the  country  behind  Newquay  at  first  seems  rather  bare 
and  commonplace  ;  but  this  impression  will  disappear  on  closer 
acquaintance.  Over  MounZ  Wise  we  may  strike  by  various  paths 
and  lanes  into  the  pretty  valley  of  Trenan^ce^  to  come  down  upon 
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the  wide  bed  of  the  Oannel,  where  at  low  tide  there  is  so  little 
water  to  so  much  sand  and  marsh,  as  to  suggest  an  African 
icady  rather  than  an  English  stream.  We  may  follow  its  course 
upwards  to  Trevemper  Bridge,  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  town, 
or  downwards  to  the  plank  bridge,  which  we  shall  presently  cross 
by  the  road  for  the  coast  southwards.  The  crooked  lanes  leading 
down  to  it  are  favourite  walks,  where  the  high  railway  viaduct 
will  keep  us  from  straying  too  far,  when  wo  may  seem  lost  so 
near  the  station.  Passing  under  this  viaduct,  a  road  presently 
lands  us  on  the  new  pavements  of  streets  springing  up  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town. 

TO  CRANTOCK,   THE   PIRAN   SANDS,    ST.    AGNES 
HEAD,   ETC. 

The  road  south  turns  up  near  the  Central  Hotel  above  the 
harbour,  leading  past  a  singular  mansion  easily  recognisable 
under  its  name  of  the  "Tower."  At  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
alongside  the  Cemetery,  a  track  goes  off  to  East  Pentire  Point, 
where  some  couple  of  miles'  walking  brings  us  opposite  the 
prominent  Goose  Pock  and  West  Pentire  Point,  beyond  which 
projects  Kelsey  Head  with  its  dependency  The  Chick.  These 
points  are  not  to  be  confused  with  Pentire  Head  above  Padstow. 
At  East  Pentire  Point  are  to  be  seen  a  cave  and  a  blowing-hole ;  and 
the  waves  dashed  against  it  by  a  storm  make  a  fine  spectacle.  This 
is  a  pleasant  coast  walk  that  avoids  the  perils  of  the  golf-links. 

Following  the  road  inland  from  the  cemetery,  strangers  will  be 
surprised  by  a  sudden  dip  into  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Gannel 
that  winds  behind  Newquay,  and  here  runs  out,  not  unpictur- 
esquely,  between  the  two  Pentire  Points.  The  road  takes  its 
own  way  across  the  sands  ;  for  pedestrians  there  is  a  plank  bridge 
just  possible  for  cyclists  who  do  not  mind  a  scramble ;  this 
however,  is  covered  at  fuller  states  of  the  tide,  when,  if  one 
cannot  get  a  cast  across  by  boat,  the  nearest  bridge  must  be 
sought  2  miles  up  the  course  of  this  vexatious  current.  Safe 
across  the  channel  here,  tracks  in  the  sand  lead  to  a  little  cove, 
where  another  streamlet  has  to  be  crossed  on  a  wooden  bridge, 
for  the  use  of  strangers  who  make  a  point  of  going  dryshod.  Once 
over  these  difficulties,  the  road  leads  straight  uphill.  At  the 
top  we  turn  to  the  right  for  Crantock,  soon  visible  in  the  next 
depression. 
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The  Church  of  Crantock,  a  good  2  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Newquay,  is  an  ancient  and  primitive  structure  of  the  "blown 
sandstone  "  which  counts  as  one  of  the  geological  curiosities  of 
this  neighbourhood,  sand,  shells,  and  pebbles  firmly  cemented 
together  by  the  action  of  the  waves  so  as  to  form  a  very  durable 
building  material,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  church, 
which  like  many  others  in  Cornwall,  stands  always  open  to 
visitors,  has  now  been  restored,  and  in  the  process  were  discovered 
fragments  of  the  rood  screen  and  carved  bench  ends.  The  old 
carved  pulpit  and  font  will  be  noticed.  The  registers  go  back 
to  the  16th  century.  The  chancel  is  unusually  long  in  pro- 
portion, a  feature  reminding  us  that  Crantock  in  its  palmy  days 
was  a  collegiate  church  with  a  dean  and  canons  as  well  as  minor 
clergy. 

In  the  village  itself  is  little  of  interest  unless  the  true  Cornish 
feature  of  a  holy  well,  once  used  as  a  baptistery.  But  the  former 
dignity  of  its  collegiate  church,  and  the  human  remains  and  stone 
coffins  dug  up  here,  go  far  to  bear  out  a  tradition  that  this  was 
long  ago  the  site  of  an  important  town  and  port  upon  the  Gannel, 
then  a  more  navigable  river.  Llangarrow  or  Langona  is  the 
name  handed  down  by  the  legend  which  tells  us  how  its  in- 
habitants allowed  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  a  strain  of 
criminals  settled  among  them,  till  a  depraved  generation  pro- 
voked the  wrath  of  heaven  and  a  fearful  sand-storm  overwhelmed 
the  great  city  with  its  seven  churches,  over  which  now  stretches 
a  slope  of  thinly-peopled  farms.  Here  we  can  pass  on  to  the 
village  of  West  Pentire,  and  farther  to  the  fine  beach  of  Holywell, 
so  named  from  a  well  in  a  cave  of  its  cliflFs,  where  miraculous 
cures  used  to  be  sought.  At  the  western  end  of  the  bay  are 
Penhale  Head  and  the  grand  Gull  Rocks,  which  might  form  the 
end  of  a  5 -mile  walk  from  Newquay.  Some  2  miles  short  of 
this  point,  Forth  Joke  between  Kelsey  Head  and  West  Pentire 
Point,  or  Crantock  Sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gannel,  below  the 
village,  make  nearer  points  for  an  excursion. 

The  ridge  beyond  Crantock  displays  as  landmarks,  near  the 
sea,  the  buildings  of  Wheal  Golden  mine  that  at  a  distance  might 
well  be  taken  for  the  tower  of  some  stately  fane  ;  and  inland, 
Cubert  Church,  noticeable  by  its  rare  feature  of  a  spire.  Beyond 
this  ridge  we  descend  upon  the  famous  Perran  or  Piran  Sands, 
for  which  the  shifting  dunes  of  Holywell  have  already  prepared 
OB.     This  waste  is  3  miles  long,  and  almost  as  broad,  the  parish 
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name  Perranzabuloe^  "  Perran  in  the  Sand,"  showing  how  tha 
dunes  have  pushed  their  devastation.  The  parish  church  has 
been  replaced  three  times  ;  and  in  1835  what  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  original  chapel  of  aS'^.  Piran  was  discovered  after  being 
buried  for  seven  centuries  like  a  Cornish  Pompeii.  This  "lost 
church,"  about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  should  be  found  with  the 
aid  of  local  guidance,  as  it  is  easy  for  tourists  to  lose  themselves 
on  such  a  "  perfect  desert  of  miniature  mountains  and  valleys,  in 
some  places  overgrown  with  thin,  dry  grass,  in  others  dotted  with 
little  pools  of  mud  and  stagnant  water."  It  is  edged  by  a  flat, 
bare  heath,  almost  as  dreary,  upon  which,  near  the  hamlet  of 
Rose,  appear  as  a  landmark  the  turf  walls  of  Piran  Pound,  an 
ancient  amphitheatre  where  mediaeval  miracle  plays,  once  much 
in  favour  with  the  Coruishmen,  used  to  be  performed,  and 
perhajis  grimmer  scenes  in  earlier  days  ;  or  it  may  have  been  an 
open-air  council  room.  St.  Piran,  whose  legend  has  been  more 
amusingly  thau  reverently  handled  in  Q's  "Delectable  Duchy,' 
is  the  patron  saint  of  Cornish  miners. 

At  the  end  of  the  sands  the  little  watering-place  of  Perran- 
porth  {Perranporth  Hotel,  etc.),  8  miles  from  Newquay,  has  been 
much  in  favour  with  Truro  excursionists,  and  begins  to  come  into 
wider  notice  as  a  haven  of  refuge  from  the  "madding  crowd." 
The  cliff  and  cavern  scenery  is  very  fine,  all  the  more  as  in  con- 
trast with  the  adjacent  dunes.  From  Chacewater,  near  Truro, 
a  railway  branch  goes  across  to  Perranporth  and  on  to  Newquay. 

From  this  region  of  sandy  encroachment  the  road  home  might 
be  varied  by  steering  for  the  spire  of  Cubert,  thence  either  by 
Crantock,  or  by  devious  roads  from  Trevemper  Bridge.  If  we 
still  would  push  on,  the  Cliyga  cliffs,  a  mile  or  so  beyond  Perran- 
porth, are  a  very  fine  point,  though  the  dynamite  factory, 
blocking  up  the  shore  here,  cannot  be  called  an  attractive  feature  in 
any  sense.  Beyond  we  may  continue  some  3  or  4  miles  to  aS*^.  Agius 
Head,  whence  extends  to  St.  Ives  Bay  a  long  line  of  "  porths  " 
and  rocky  points,  now  running  parallel  to  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  G.  W.  K.,  from  which  this  part  of  the  coast  may  be  most 
easily  visited.  Turning  inland  by  St.  Agnes  Beacon  (620  feet) 
and  the  village  of  St.  Agnes  (vernacularly  St.  Ann's),  birthplace 
of  Opie  the  painter,  we  reach  the  confines  of  the  great  tin-mining 
district  about  Redruth  (p.  107)  7i  miles  from  St  Agnes. 
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TO  MAWGAK,  BEDRUTHAN,  ST.  COLUMB,  ETO. 

The  walk  along  the  coast  northwards  may  be  repeated  more 
than  once,  since  so  many  caverns  and  picturesque  points  are  to  be 
found  on  the  line  of  cliffs.  The  road  leaves  Newquay  as  a 
continuation  of  the  main  street  eastward.  Soon  after  it  gets 
clear  of  the  houses,  at  the  top  of  the  first  ascent,  a  footpath  goes 
off  to  the  left,  which  will  be  found  both  a  pleasanter  and  more 
direct  way  to  Forth,  little  over  a  mile  by  this  path. 

St.  Columb  Perth  {Temperance  Hotel  and  Boar  ding-House), 
which  before  long  seems  likely  to  count  as  a  suburb  of  Newquay, 
is  a  hamlet  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  estuary  like  that  of  the 
Gannel,  to  be  crossed  on  foot  only  at  low  tide,  though  there  is  a 
sound  bridge  to  carry  the  road  traffic.  Beyond,  projects  the 
mass  of  Trevalgue  Head,  which  turns  out  to  be  an  island,  accessible 
by  a  narrow  footbridge,  and  once  crowned  by  one  of  those  strong 
cliff  camps  so  frequently  to  be  traced  on  this  coast.  The  archaso- 
logist  will  be  interested  in  a  kitchen  midden  and  several  barrows 
recently  opened.  The  geologist  will  find  a  rich  field  in  the  varied 
and  fossiliferous  rocks  exposed  to  view.  The  botanist,  and  not 
he  only,  will  admire  the  sea  pink  with  which  this  headland  is 
softly  carpeted.  Then,  besides  a  remarkable  Blowing-Hole,  there 
are  several  caves  to  be  sought  out  —  besides  minor  ones,  the 
Banqueting  Hall,  the  Cathedral  Cavern,  the  Boulder  Cavern,  the 
Fern  Cavern,  and  one  politely  known  as  ' '  The  Infernal  Regions  "  ; 
80  that  it  may  well  be  that  the  stranger  gets  no  farther  than  Forth 
on  his  first  excursion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  whereas  a 
former  owner  of  Glendorgal,  the  house  on  the  Newquay  side  of 
Forth,  was  by  no  means  indulgently  disposed  towards  strangers, 
his  successor  proved  more  laudably  unwilling  to  keep  these 
wonders  to  himself. 

Up  the  valley  will  be  seen  the  stately  tower  of  St.  Columb  Minor 
Church,  two  miles  from  Newquay,  which  belongs  to  this  parish. 
Here  was  its  parish  Church,  as  well  as  the  police  station,  a  detail 
which  we  trust  will  be  of  no  interest  to  our  readers.  The  church 
has  been  restored,  but  still  contains  some  memorials  of  the  past. 
A  little  way  beyond  it  are  traces  of  the  ancient  Priory  of  Rialton  ; 
and  Colan  has  a  church  interesting  enough  to  serve  as  excuse  for 
d  couple  of  miles'  walk  westward. 

Following  the  coast-line,  we  come  successively  to  Fhillory  Clifi 
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to  Zaeary's  Islands,  alias  the  "North  Cornwall  Lions,"  and  to 
Watergate  Bay,  where  the  clitls  fall  away  in  a  hollow  where  stands 
the  large  Watergate  Bay  Hotel.  Thus,  on  or  near  the  shore,  is 
reached  Mawgan  Forth  (6  m.),  where,  if  our  goal  be  not  Bed- 
ruthan  Steps  2  m.  farther  (p.  71),  we  may  turn  up  the  stream  to 
visit  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Cornish  valleys. 

Mawgan  village  {Falcon  Inn)  lies  less  than  2  miles  above  its 
porth,  nestling  among  trees  in  the  vale  of  Lanheme,  which  ranks 
as  perhaps  the  choicest  excursion  from  Newquay.  The  direct 
road  is  under  6  miles  ;  but  there  are  various  ways  of  going,  none 
of  them  very  straight,  as  is  the  way  of  Cornish  roads,  the  best 
that  by  St.  Columh  Minor — a  little  long,  and  lengthened  still 
if  we  go  by  the  Carnanton  woods,  through  which  visitors  are 
allowed  to  pass.  Some  opportunity  should,  by  all  means,  be  taken 
of  visiting  these  woods,  rich  in  gigantic  ferns.  The  road  from  the 
Porth  cuts  off  a  corner  by  turning  inland  and  making  a  steep  drop 
into  the  valley.  Guide  posts  will  be  found  at  cross  roads  where 
pedestrians  are  like  to  miss  the  way.  The  point  known  as  Mawgan 
Cross  is  distinguished  by  a  small  granite  cross  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Church  of  Mawgan,  which  stands  open,  has  been  well 
restored.  It  possesses  a  fine  pinnacled  tower,  built  about 
1430,  and  the  interior  is  adorned  with  numerous  memorials  to 
the  Arundell  family,  among  which  may  be  particularised 
brasses  dated  1578  and  1580.  Remark  also  a  brass  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic, d.  1480,  the  carved  screen,  and  circular  Norman  font. 
The  carved  pulpit  and  seat-ends  are  noticeable.  In  the  church- 
yard stands  a  very  ancient  and  curiously-sculptured  cross.  The 
stem  of  a  boat,  painted  white,  commemorates  ten  poor  fishermen 
who,  one  dreadful  night  in  the  winter  of  1846,  were  cast  ashore 
at  Beacon  Cove  frozen  to  death.  Close  to  the  church,  is  one 
entrance  to  the  beautiful  Caruanton  woods,  where  refreshments 
may  be  had  at  Larvrie's  Mill. 

The  church  is  adjoined  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Nunnery  that 
makes  one  of  the  lions  of  Mawgan.  The  chapel,  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted  on  application,  contains  two  paintings,  attributed  to 
Rubens,  and  has  lately  been  enriched  by  a  beautiful  altar.  The 
mansion  belonged  to  Lord  Arundell,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
Carmelite  refugees  from  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  at 
the  same  time  as  Stonyhurst  was,  by  similar  generosity,  bestowed 
upon  the  exiled  Jesuits  of  St.  Omer.  The  nuus  are  never  seen,  unless 
by  a  doctor  in  case  of  necessity,  and  hardly  an  instance  is  known 
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of  their  renouncing  their  vocation.  Strange  that  such  a  lovely 
spot  should  be  chosen  in  which  to  renounce  the  world,  an 
example  that  moves  us  to  ask,  with  TopflFer,  whether  the  prize  of 
folly  should  belong  rather  to  those  who  live  as  if  already  dead, 
or  to  those  who  seem  to  forget  they  must  ever  die  ! 

Through  the  Vale  of  Lanherne  from  Mawgan,  it  is  a  delightful 
3  miles'  walk  up  the  wooded  course  of  the  stream  to  St.  Columb 
Major.  The  carriage  road  skirting  the  Carnanton  woods  would 
be  about  a  mile  longer,  but  if  our  goal  by  it  be  St.  Columb  Road 
Station,  a  mile  can  be  saved  by  turning  off  to  the  right  at  the 
cross  road  (guide  post)  about  a  mile  short  of  the  town.  From  St. 
Columb  to  the  station  (omnibus)  is  2^  miles  of  ups  and  downs  ; 
and  by  high  road  to  Newquay  under  8  miles.  Pedestrians 
equipped  with  a  time-table  should  remember  that  the  Vale  of 
Lanherne  is  least  of  all  to  be  missed ;  and  the  distance  thus, 
from  Mawgan  to  St.  Columb  Road,  is  about  the  same  as  the 
shortest  way  back  to  Newquay. 

St.  Columb  Major  [Red  Lion) — its  affix  dropped  in  everyday 
parlance — standing  out  on  high  ground,  is  a  good  old  market 
town  of  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  renowned  for  the  Cornish 
sports  of  wrestling  and  hurling,  which  seem  to  be  dying  out, 
though  the  latter  is  still  ceremonially  kept  up  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  parish. 

Hurling,  to  use  an  Hibernicism,  may  be  called  a  kind  of  hand 
football,  played  on  a  wide  ground,  and  in  old  days  with  great  spirit, 
not  to  say  brutality.  The  Irish  hurling,  by  the  way,  is  a  different 
game.  A  similar  game,  la  soule,  was  once  popular  in  Brittany,  early 
in  our  century  lingering  among  the  Chouan  districts  of  the  south, 
and  even  still,  we  understand,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  :  an 
account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Rio's  Petite  Chouannerie.  Imaginative 
French  writers  find  in  the  name  Soule  a  hint  of  primitive  sun-worship. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  game  is  played  through  the  town  of 
St.  Columb,  the  ball  being  thrown  up  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
church  tower  serving  as  a  stand  for  spectators.  The  sides  are 
"Town"  and  "Country,",  the  goals  are  two  miles  apart  on  the 
Newquay  and  Padstow  roads,  and  a  match  ball  is  gaily  silvered, 
while  turnips  may  be  used  for  practice,  which  goes  on  weeks 
before.  The  "  hurl "  is  not  always  decided  on  one  occasion  but  may 
go  on  several  times.  There  is  also  in  the  season  a  match  on  the 
Newquay  sands  which  attracts  hundreds  of  sightseers,  visitors  as 
well  as  natives.  So  many  take  part  in  the  actual  game  that  they 
have  to  be  distinguished  by  the  badges  they  wear.  Accidents  some- 
times result  in  the  rough  and  tumble.  As  Newquay  is  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Columb  Minor,  it  is  true  to  say  the  game  only  survives  in 
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these  parishes.  It  is  interesting  to  quote  Carew,  patriarch  of 
Cornwall  guides. 

"The  ball  in  this  play  may  be  compared  to  an  infernal  spirit,  for 
whosoever  catcheth  it  fareth  straightways  like  a  mad  man,  struggling 
and  fighting  with  those  that  go  about  to  hold  him  ;  and  no  sooner  is 
the  ball  gone  from  him  than  he  resigneth  this  fury  to  the  next  receiver, 
and  himself  becometh  peaceable  as  before.  I  cannot  well  resolve 
whether  I  should  well  commend  this  game  for  the  manhood  and  the 
exercise,  or  condemn  it  for  the  boisterousness  and  harm  which  it 
begetteth  ;  for,  as  on  the  one  side  it  makes  their  bodies  strong,  hard, 
and  nimble,  and  puts  a  courage  into  their  hearts  to  meet  an  enemy 
in  the  face,  so  on  the  other  part  it  is  accompanied  with  many 
dangers,  some  of  which  do  ever  fall  to  the  players'  share  ;  for  proof 
whereof,  when  a  hurling  is  ended  you  shall  see  them  retiring  home  as 
from  a  pitched  battle,  with  bloody  pates,  bones  broken  and  out  of 
joint,  and  such  bruises  as  serve  to  shorten  their  days  ;  yet  all  is  good 
play,  and  never  attorney  or  coroner  troubled  for  the  matter." 

The  Cornish  style  of  wrestling,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  or  was, 
gentle  compared  with  that  of  Devonshire,  the  shoes  of  the  men  being 
taken  off.  At  the  B,ed  Lion  of  St.  Columb  a  silver  punch  bowl  com- 
memorates the  prowess  of  Polkinhorne,  its  former  landlord,  the 
champion  wrestler  of  ComwaU,  or,  though  not  without  dispute,  of 
the  western  counties.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  manly  exercise,  also, 
has  somewhat  fallen  into  disrepute  through  a  too  close  connection 
with  the  public- house  interest. 

The  stately  Church  of  St.  Columb,  thoroughly  restored  in  our 
own  generation,  is  a  cruciform  building  of  considerable  dimensions, 
whose  older  portions  date  from  the  12th  century.  The  general 
style,  alike  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  transept,  chancel,  and 
chancel  aisles,  is  Early  English  of  that  period  when  it  was  verg- 
ing upon  the  Decorated.  The  stone  altar,  the  font,  the  south 
window,  and  the  chancel -arch  are  worth  examination.     Remark 

the  memorials  to  Sir  John  Arundel  and Hohlyii  of  Nans- 

whyden,  d.  1756.  The  building  was  injured  in  1676  by  an 
accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder.  In  the  severe  winter  of 
1895,  long  to  be  remembered  here,  as  elsewhere,  this  church 
narrowly  escaped  another  calamity,  the  belfry  being  struck  by 
lightning  just  as  service  was  about  to  begin,  which  caused  a 
general  stampede  of  choristers  and  congregation.  More  alarm 
than  damage,  however,  was  the  result.  One  man,  flung  down 
from  the  belfry  railings  on  to  the  floor  below,  came  off  without 
serious  injury. 

The  moated  Rectory,  also  restored,  makes  another  sight.  The 
hill  beyond  the  town  on  which  the  ancient  restored  mansion  of 
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Trewan  stands,  commands  a  fine  view ;  and  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Lanherne,  leading  from 
St.  Columb  down  towards  the  coast,  and  of  Carnanton  woods, 
2  or  3  miles  on  the  road  to  Newquay. 


NEWQUAY  TO  PAR. 

The  railway  from  Newquay  bifurcates  soon  after  leaving  the 
station  ;  one  branch  goes  across  the  county  to  join  the  G.  W.  R. 
main  line  at  Par  ;  the  other  by  way  of  Perranporth  and  St.  Agnes 
goes  to  Chace water  junction  much  further  west  on  the  main  line. 
Through  carriages  are  run  between  Paddington  and  Newquay  by 
way  of  Par  all  the  year  round.  This  saves  a  change ;  but  the 
alternative  route  by  express  to  Chacewater  and  thence  to  Newquay 
takes  less  time.  The  actual  distance  from  Truro  to  Newquay  is 
only  12  or  13  m.,  but  the  way  by  rail  is  much  longer.  For  St. 
Agnes  and  Perranporth  see  p.  77. 

On  the  Par  branch,  the  first  station  after  leaving  Newquay  is 
St.  Columb  Road. 

St.  Columb  Major  lies  2\  miles  north  of  St.  Columb  Road 
Station,  where  a  bus  meets  the  trains.  About  as  far  from  the 
station  on  the  same  side  but  more  eastwards,  is  Castle-an-Dinas, 
a  large  entrenchment  on  a  prominent  height  (730  feet)  locally 
known  as  "King  Arthur's  Castle,"  the  adjacent  bleak  expanse  of 
Tregoss  Moor  being  called  "King  Arthur's  hunting-ground." 
There  is  not  much  to  hunt  nowadays  ;  but  some  rough  shooting, 
wild  duck,  snipe,  and  such  like,  might  be  had  hereabouts  by  those 
who  can  get  it. 

From  St.  Columb  Road,  the  line  mounts  on  to  a  region  of 
moorlands,  where  here  and  there  on  the  horizon  some  lonely  church 
tower  appears  as  a  landmark — notably  that  of  St,  Dennis  on  a 
hill  to  the  right — but  soon  the  heights  begin  to  be  scarred  and 
crested  by  dismal  signs  of  the  China-clay  industry,  which  is  the 
chief  one  in  this  region.  Two  or  three  branch  lines  to  the  right 
are  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals  only.  The  highest  ground  is 
reached  near  Eoche  Station  (12  m. ),  the  best  point  for  visiting 
the  Roche  Rocks,  which  a  mile  or  so  on  the  right  rise  with  such 
conspicuous  abruptness  as  to  suggest  a  huge  ruined  castle. 

Roche  (Hotels  .  Rock,  Victoria),  on  the  skirts  of  Tregoss  moor, 
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is  a  place  of  considerable  size,  with  a  Norman  font  in  its  fine 
old  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1822  ;  and  the  churchyard  has 
an  old  Cornish  cross  to  show.  St.  Roche's  Well  is  or  was  held  in 
esteem  by  marriageable  lasses,  who  on  Holy  Thursday  cast  in 
pins  and  needles  to  determine  their  fates  by  the  number  and 
brightness  of  its  prophetic  bubbles.  It  was  also  reputed  a  cure 
for  lunatics,  who,  as  elsewhere  in  the  old  barbarous  days  of  Corn- 
wall, would  here  be  half  drowned  out  of  what  wits  they  had. 

Haifa  mile  from  the  church  stand  up  the  Roche  Rocks  (680  feet), 
crowned  by  huge  masses  of  quartz  and  schorl  wildly  piled  one 
upon  another.  In  the  centre  are  the  scattered  ruins  of  a 
Decorated  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  wliich  has  been  the 
abode  of  two  or  three  hermits.  An  adjoining  spring  ebbs  and 
flows,  it  is  said,  in  accordance  with  the  tides  of  the  distant  ocean. 
Legend  runs  riot  in  this  lonesome  and  desolate  region.  Hither, 
in  the  depth  of  the  stormy  night,  flies  the  wicked  Tregeagle, 
pursued  by  a  demon  huntsman  and  a  pack  of  demon-hounds. 

Two  miles  beyond  will  be  seen  Hensbaxrow  Down  and  Beacon 
(1034  feet),  the  highest  point  in  this  part  of  the  country,  by 
which  little  over  an  hour's  brisk  walk  would  bring  one  down  to 
St.  Austell  and  the  main  line  ;  or  in  about  half  the  distance,  we 
could  descend  to  Bugle,  the  next  station  on  the  branch  we  are 
following. 

After  Bugle  Station  comes  Luxulyan  with  its  granite  quarries, 
of  note  to  tourists  as  entrance  to  the  famous  Luxulyan 
Valley.  This  is  a  deep  wooded  valley  set  in  bare  slopes  strewn 
with  a  profusion  of  blocks  and  boulders,  some  of  enormous  size. 
One  known  as  the  "Giant  Block,"  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
in  Britain  if  not  in  Europe  ;  and  among  the  masses  of  common 
granite  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the  pink  porphyritic  rock, 
known  as  Luxulianite.  Out  of  a  boulder  of  this,  weighing  70 
tons,  was  hewn  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  sarcophagus  in  St.  Paul's. 
Beyond  Luxulyan,  the  railway  is  spanned  by  the  lofty  Treffry 
Viaduct^  built  to  carry  a  tram  line  for  minerals,  which  quits 
the  railway  at  this  station.  Luxulyan  Valley  is  richly  wooded, 
and  its  sloj)es,  covered  with  trees,  mossy  boulders,  bracken  and 
innumerable  species  of  fern,  are  most  varied  and  beautiful.  It  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  coming  after  so  windswept  and  desolate 
a  region  as  that  just  traversed.  The  village  of  Luxulyan,  with 
an  inn  and  an  ancient  restored  chuich  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
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near  the  station.  If  we  chose  to  walk  on  by  Lanlivery  and  its 
fine  Perpendicular  Church,  4  or  5  miles  would  bring  us  to 
Loskvithiel,  where  the  main  line  is  struck  a  few  miles  above  Par 
Junction. 

From  here  the  line  drops  between  wooded  slopes  towards 
St.  Blazey,  where  the  country  opens  out,  sadly  disfigured  by 
stacks,  mounds,  and  pits  of  white  slime,  which  is  China-clay  in 
process  of  preparation  (see  St.  Austell).  Most  of  these  mines, 
however,  are  deserted,  and  the  weather-beaten  tower  of  the 
parish  church  seems  to  grace  a  place  that  has  seen  better  days. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  about  St.  Blazey  {Pack  Horse  Inn),  except 
that  the  hills  and  woods  above  are  pretty  and  must  have  been 
prettier  before  the  mines  broke  out  round  this  scattered  market 
town,  stretching  itself  down  almost  to  Par  Harbour,  a  few 
hundred  yards  beyond  which  the  railroad  carries  us  into  Par 
station. 

Par  (small  Hotel  and  Station  Refreshment  Rooms)  is  the 
Swindon  Junction  of  Cornwall,  known  also  by  the  ' '  Par  Con- 
sols," as  is  the  name  of  the  network  of  mines  so  hideously  visible 
on  the  hill  behind.  The  place  has  a  breakwater  and  a  little  port, 
busy  with  fishery  and  the  exportation  of  China-clay  ;  but  its  chief 
interest  for  tourists  is  as  a  link  between  those  two  rising  resorts 
of  the  opposite  coasts,  Newquay  and  Fowey,  which  here  have 
cijiamunication  with  the  main  line. 
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There  are  two  short  railways  branching  out  upon  the  promontory 
ended  by  Gribben  Head,  where  Fowey  is  the  place  of  most  note  for 
tourists.  In  coming  from  the  south  or  west,  this  resort  is  reached 
through  Par  by  a  train  which,  after  mysteriously  starting  otf  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  far  as  St.  JJlazey,  on  the  Newquay  line, 
there  reverses  its  course,  coming  back  under  the  main  line, 
passing  round  the  harbour  of  Par,  and  cutting  through  a  valley 
(4  m.)  to  arrive  at  Fowey.  The  G.  \V.  R.  Co.  in  1896  restored 
for  passenger  traffic  an  old  mineral  line  down  the  bank  of  the 
Fowey  River ;  and  passengers  from  the  north  can  tlius  more 
quickly  attain  Fowey  by  changing  at  Lostwithiel  for  this 
picturesque  route.  AVe  may  as  well,  then,  'turn  back  to  Bodmin 
Road,  where  we  left  the  main  line  that  runs  on  to  Lostwithiel 
and  Par,  still  following  the  course  of  the  Fowey  River.  Three 
miles  brings  us  to  Lostwithiel,  whose  chief  lion,  the  ruins  of 
Restormel  Castle,  may  be  seen  to  the  right  on  an  eminence, 
almost  hidden  among  trees.  From  Lostwithiel  to  Par  is  4^ 
miles  more  ;  and  here  our  attention  will  be  taken  by  the  less 
picturesque  remains  of  the  Fowey  Consols  Mine,  crowning  the 
slope  with  mounds  which  under  a  blazing  sun  suggest  a  model 
of  the  Great  Sahara. 

LOSTWITHIEL 

Royal  Talbot  Hotel,  King's  Arms,  Temperance  Inn. 

For  the  odd  name  of  this  town  some  odd  explanations  have 
been  suggested,  but  it  is  probably  from  the  old  Cornish  Lost- 
withiel,  a  court  or  ])alace.  Though  having  only  about  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  this  was  once  one  of  the  towns  which  at  diflcrent 
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times  had  the  honour  of  being,  in  some  way,  the  chief  place  in 
Cornwall.  The  county  elections  were  held  here  up  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  so  was  once  the  Stannary  Court  in  the  old  Duchy  House 
or  Shire  Hall,  standing  at  a  corner  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  which  may  be  followed  from  the  station.  Close  to  this,  on 
the  right,  is  the  Church,  handsomely  restored,  a  14th-century 
building,  remarkable  for  its  Early  English  tower,  crowned  by  a 
decorated  spire,  which  rises  out  of  a  graceful  octagonal  lantern ; 
also  for  the  curious  five-shafted,  eight-sided  font  sculptured  with 
grotesque  figures  of  a  priest,  a  lion,  a  huntsman,  and  an  ape  ;  and 
for  the  workmanship  of  the  east  window.  It  suffered  shameful 
desecration  from  the  Roundheads  in  1644,  when  Lord  Essex's 
troopers  used  it  as  a  stable,  and  are  said  to  have  christened  a 
horse  "  Charles  "  in  the  font. 

The  bridge  over  the  Fowey  is  also  a  fine  old  mediaeval  struc- 
ture. Good  trout  and  salmon  fishing,  a  thing  rarer  in  Cornwall 
than  in  Devon,  can  be  had  here  ;  and  the  idle  tourist  who  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Lostwithiel  for  a  few  days  would  be  bound  to 
make  at  least  four  excursions. 

1.  The  ruins  of  Restormel  Castle  stand  on  a  wooded  hill 
picturesquely  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the  Fowey,  a  good 
mile  above  the  town.  Built  in  Plantagenet  days,  this  stronghold 
seems  soon  to  have  fallen  into  decay  but  even  in  its  fallen  state 
it  was  defended  and  taken  during  the  Civil  War.  The  remains 
consist  of  little  more  than  the  wall  of  the  circular  keep,  with  a 
tower  and  gatehouse,  shrouded,  in  ivy  and  creepers,  but  the  fine 
situation  and  the  fair  landscape  around  make  this  a  very  favourite 
point,  reached  by  road  turning  right  at  the  Talbot  Hotel. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  modem  Restormel  Hou^e,  in  whose 
grounds  an  iron  mine  has  been  worked.  Pleasant  walks  may  be 
taken  in  the  woods,  and  farther  up  the  course  of  the  Fowey. 

2.  To  Boconuoc. — This  celebrated  park  lies  across  the  Fowey 
about  4  miles  towards  Liskeard.  On  the  way  is  passed  St. 
Nectan's  Church  and  Beacon,  the  former  a  Late  Perpendicular 
building  with  a  curiously  small  belfry  and  a  Norman  font  from 
an  older  edifice.  In  or  close  to  the  park  itself  are  the  little 
churches  of  Boeonnoc  and  Braddoc,  containing  some  curious  relics 
of  the  past. 

The  park  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  a  carriage  road  wind- 
ing for  6  miles  through  its  scenery,  varied  by  wood  and  water, 
hill  and  dale,  with  a  lotdly  show  of  those  forest  trees  which  are 
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rather  rare  in  Cornwall.  The  lawns  alone  cover  more  than  100 
acres.  Charles  I.  had  his  quarters  here  in  1644  and  an  old  oak 
is  shown  under  which,  it  is  said,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate him.  An  obelisk  on  a  knoll  near  the  house  marks  one  of 
the  entrenchments  made  then.  A  circle  of  trees  is  pointed  out  as 
having  been  used  for  a  secret  cock-fighting  arena  in  later  times. 
Boconnoc  has  been  the  home  or  residence  of  other  celebrated 
characters,  worthy  or  unworthy,  among  them  the  wicked  Lord 
Bohun  of  Queen  Anno's  time.  Governor  Pitt  of  Madras,  his  grand- 
son, the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  born  here  1708,  Lord  Grenville, 
George  III.'s  minister,  and  the  eccentric  Lord  Caraelford,  killed  in 
a  duel  a  century  after  Lord  Mohun's  infamous  encounter  with  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Boconnoc  Ho^tse,  haunted  by  such  mixed  memories,  is  of  little 
interest  architecturally,  but  has  some  good  portraits  of  Governor 
Pitt,  by  Kiieller ;  Bishop  Lyttleton,  do.  ;  General  Earl  Stan- 
hope, do.  ;  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  by  Lely ;  Right  Hon. 
George  Grenville,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  Richard,  Earl  Temple, 
do.  ;  Sir  Richard  Mohun,  by  James  ;  and  a  bust  of  William  Pitt, 
first  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Wilson.  Two  ebony  chairs,  fashioned, 
it  is  said,  out  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  cradle,  are  among  the  other 
interesting  curiosities. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  not  usually  shown,  nor  can  the 
park  be  visited  without  permission, 

8.  A  visit  to  the  Luxulyan  Valley  by  railway  to  Luxulyan 
Station,  or  by  road  through  Lanlivery,  as  already  described  on 
the  journey  from  Newquay  to  Par. 

4.  By  the  river  to  Fowey,  where  we  will  at  once  place  the 
reader  as  centre  of  this  district. 


FOWEY. 

Hotels. — Foirey,  Ship,  King  of  Prussia,  etc. 
Pensions. — St.  Catherine's,  etc. 

Fowey  is  well  off  for  literary  fame.  A  centuiy  ago  its  attractions 
were  celebrated  by  the  now  somewhat  dusty  muse  of  "Peter 
Pindar,"  who  lived  here  for  a  time.  Fowey  claims,  not  without  con- 
troversy, to  be  the  "haven  under  the  hill"  of  Teimyson's  ballad. 
Of  late  years  it  has  had  bold  advertisement  as  the  "  Troy  Town  " 
of  a  resident  author  known  to  the  outside  world  as  "Q."  The 
report  of  its  beauties  has  gone  far  abroad,  so  that  it  does  not  lack 
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holiday  visitors.  Now  it  begins  to  invite  winter  guests,  to  whom 
is  promised  a  fairly  mild  climate,  unless  the  wind  be  from  the 
east.  A  first-class  hotel  and  comfortable  boarding-houses  have 
recently  been  built,  which  was  all  Fowey  wanted  before  trying 
to  rival  Falmouth  or  Salcombe.  In  1913  the  town  received  a 
new  Charter  of  Incorporation  as  a  Municipal  Borough. 

This  is  no  mere  mushroom  watering-place,  but  a  town  with  a 
history  behind  it,  tfiat  was  once  the  chief  port  in  Cornwall,  hold- 
ing its  head  up  beside  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth,  a  position  it 
owed  to  the  excellent  harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Fowey. 
It  sent  many  ships  to  the  Crusades,  and  to  Edward  III.'s  Calais 
expedition  contributed  47  ships  and  770  mariners — a  quota  only 
exceeded  by  that  of  Yarmouth.  Its  stout  seamen,  the  * '  Fowey 
Gallants,"  as  they  styled  themselves,  refused  to  own  the  superi- 
ority of  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  and  having  defeated  them  in  a 
desperate  sea-fight,  quartered  the  arms  of  the  Cinque  Ports  upon 
their  scutcheon.  They  then  turned  their  arms  against  their 
"  natural  enemies  "  the  French,  and  with  fire  and  sword  harassed 
the  entire  coast  of  Normandy.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 
French  returned  the  visit,  landed  in  the  dead  of  night,  surprised 
the  town,  set  it  on  fire,  and  slew  many  of  the  townsmen  (a.d. 
1457).  A  heavy  blow  was  dealt  to  its  prosperity  by  Edward  the 
Fourth.  After  he  had  concluded  peace  with  France,  the  Fowey 
gallants  continued  to  make  prizes  of  whatever  French  ships 
they  could  get  hold  of.  King  Edward  sent  pursuivants  among 
them  to  insist  upon  observance  of  his  treaties.  The  Fowey 
gallants  slit  their  ears.  Then  the  irate  Plantagenet  had  them 
enticed  to  Lostwithiel,  where  the  ringleaders  were  summarily 
hung.  A  heavy  fine  was  levied  upon  the  town,  its  vessels  being 
also  handed  over  to  the  neighbouring  port  of  Dartmouth  as  a 
lesson  against  piracy.  At  this  time  were  built  blockhouses  de- 
fending the  harbour,  whose  weather-worn  remains  still  face  each 
other  from  the  opposite  shores ;  a  chain  also  was  stretched  between 
them  to  keep  out  intruders.  On  the  heights  above  may  be  seen 
a  ruined  fragment  of  St.  Saviour's  Chapel  over  Polruan,  and  over 
Fowey  the  stump  of  a  windmill,  which  have  long  stood  as  sea- 
marks for  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Nearer  the  entrance,  at  St. 
Catherine's  Point,  is  the  fort  dating  from  Henry  VIII. 's  time. 

Fowey  is  now  a  place  of  some  2000  inhabitants,  with  a  de- 
pendency about  as  large  in  Polruan  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour 
mouth,  to  which  plies  a  regular  ferry  (Id.)  from  below  the  Fowey 
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Hotel.  Higher  up,  another  ferry  from  the  "Railway  Hotel" 
carries  one  across  to  Budinnick ;  and,  if  we  remember  right,  it  is 
only  here  that  vehicles  can  be  brouglit  over.  The  harbour  runs 
inland  for  miles,  branching  off  into  wooded  creeks  locally  known 
as  Pills.  Vessels  of  4000  tons  can  enter  between  the  bold  head- 
lands of  its  mouth  ;  and  the  lake-like  sheet  within  is  commonly 
astir  with  shipping,  for  the  most  part  to  be  loaded  with  China- 
clay  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  aid  of  two  lively  tugs, 
vessels  may  constantly  be  seen  going  out  or  coming  in  ;  and  in 
rough  weather,  wherever  Fowey  folk  do  congregate,  there  is 
mucli  talk  of  telegrams  to  announce  the  safe  voyage  of  the 
Mary  Jane,  or  a  disquieting  want  of  news  from  the  Saucy  Sail. 
Yachts,  too,  often  put  in  to  this  snug  and  pleasant  haven,  which 
now  and  then  is  proud  to  entertain  a  man-of-war,  and  once 
welcomed  no  less  a  visitor  by  sea  than  Queen  Victoria,  to  com- 
memorate whose  landing  here  in  1846  a  somewhat  inelegant 
obelisk  fills  a  gap  on  the  shore. 

Fowey  does  not  much  concern  itself  with  fishing,  which 
may  be  the  reason  that  it  is  less  odoriferous  than  other  towns 
of  this  coast,  yet  it  has  good  old  houses  to  sliow,  and  some 
patches  of  cramped  slum.  It  lies  along  the  shore  of  the  inlet, 
mainly  in  one  long,  crooked  street,  so  narrow  that  the  little 
omnibus  which  i)lies  to  the  station  has  often  to  heave-to  when 
another  wheeled  craft  fills  the  fairway.  The  railway  ends  at  the 
landward  end  of  this  thoroughfare,  and  at  the  other  the  town 
gathers  itself  up  into  a  knot  about  its  little  quay,  round  which 
will  be  found  the  Church,  the  Post  Oflfice,  the  Town  Hall,  the 
modest  Yacht  Club,  the  banks  and  chief  shops  such  as  they  are, 
the  old  Ship,  and  the  quainter  Khig  of  Prussia  Inn,  beneath 
which  is  the  old  fishmarket. 

The  Church,  more  than  once  rebuilt  and  restored  in  1876,  has 
one  of  the  highest  towers  in  Cornwall,  the  effect  of  which  is  rather 
lost  by  the  low  position  of  the  edifice.  A  })leasant  walk  between 
trees  runs  through  the  churchyard,  from  which  one  entrance  into 
the  Church  will  be  found  always  open.  The  interior  displays  a 
good  waggon  roof,  a  carved  oak  pul])it,  an  old  font,  several  inter- 
esting memorials  of  the  Treffry  and  Rashleigh  families,  some 
curious  epitaj)hs,  a  rercdos  erected  by  the  Vicar  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  and  stained-glass  windows  commemorating  the  late 
Dr.  Treffry. 

This  fine  fane  is  rather  too  closely  elbowed  by  meaner  IniiM 
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ings.  Then  above  it  is  overlooked  and  thrown  into  shadow  by  a 
structure  of  stateliness  unusual  in  the  very  heart  of  such  a  town. 
Place  House  or  Place,  the  seat  of  the  Treffrys,  that  long  have 
played  a  leading  part  here,  was  restored  and  enlarged  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  whose  fame  half  a  century  ago  went 
beyond  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Joseph  Treflfry  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  to  which  are  owing  the 
Breakwater  at  Par,  the  gi'anite  viaduct  called  by  his  name  at 
Luxulyan,  and  more  than  one  railroad  and  canal,  while  he  had  his 
own  hands  full  of  commercial,  mining,  quarrying,  building,  and 
agricultural  undertakings.  He  died  in  1850,  to  be  remembered 
as  one  of  Fowey's  chief  benefactors. 

This  remarkable  mansion  occupies  the  site  of  a  royal  palace, 
the  Kune  Court,  or  King's  Court,  reputed  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall.  The  older  portions  date  from  1457. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  French  assault  upon  the  town,  in  that 
memorable  year,  "the  wife  of  Thomas  Treffry,"  says  Leland, 
"with  her  servants,  repelled  their  enemies  out  of  the  house,  in 
her  husband's  absence  ;  whereupon  he  builded  a  right  faire  and 
strong  embattled  tower  in  his  house,  and  embattled  it  to  the 
walls  of  his  house,  in  a  manner  made  it  a  castle,  and  unto  this 
day  it  is  the  glory  of  the  towne  building  of  Foey,"  Many  of  the 
apartments  are  of  high  interest,  especially  the  Hall,  lined  with 
polished  porphyry  from  a  quarry  belonging  to  the  proprietor. 
On  the  walls  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
first  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  scutcheons  of  the  Treffrys  and 
Tresilhneys.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak,  elaborately  wrought.  Among 
the  numerous  curiosities  is  a  fine  original  portrait  of  Cromwell's 
chaplain,  Hugh  Peters,  a  native  of  Fowey,  and  a  Treffry  by  the 
mother's  side.  But  now  that  Fowey  has  so  many  visitors,  they 
must  not  expect  admission  to  these  sights. 

Behind  the  Ship  the  thoroughfare  doubles  back,  following  the 
course  of  the  shore,  which  soon  rises  to  a  low  clifi",  site  of  the  large 
Hotel.  Here,  a  mile  from  the  station,  under  the  name  of  the  Esplan- 
ade, and  on  the  slope  above,  are  nearly  all  the  new  lodging-houses, 
gradually  working  their  way  along  to  St.  Catherine's  Point,  where 
the  harbour  opens  into  the  sea.  As  yet  a  plentiful  show  of  white- 
wash is  almost  the  only  amenity  of  a  watering-place  to  be  noted, 
but  the  views  hence  over  the  inlet  make  up  for  artificial  adorn- 
ments. There  is  no  beach  for  bathing  machines,  but  a  little 
farther  on  coves  may  be  adapted  to  that  purpose  with  help  of  the 
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tide.  The  strong  point  of  Fowey,  as  a  holiday  resort,  seems  to 
be  its  boating  in  beautiful  land-locked  waters.  The  fishing  also, 
both  in  the  estuary  and  its  tributaries,  is  praised  for  its  variety. 
In  summer  the  Plymouth  excursion  steamers  call  here,  and  trips 
may  be  taken  to  the  neighbouring  ports.  Lastly,  there  is  a  golf 
course  (9  holes)  on  the  promontory  near  the  ruined  forts,  and 
many  walks  in  the  neighbourhood. 


WALKS  FROM  FOWEY. 

To  Pridmouth  Bay  and  Menabilly. — What  may  be  called  the 
visitors'  end  of  Fowey  seems  a  little  shut  in  by  its  position  towards 
one  horn  of  the  haven  ;  but  several  pleasant  walks  will  be  dis- 
covered by  familiarity.  The  Esplanade  road  ends  in  a  private 
drive  through  which  pedestrians  are  allowed  to  cut  across  into  the 
high  road  for  Par  and  Lostwithiel  that  has  mounted  by  a  steep 
ascent  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  To  follow  the  coast  we  must 
dip  down  past  the  mansion  of  Point  Neptune  into  the  cove  and 
hamlet  of  ReadymoTiey,  beyond  which  a  lane  climbs  the  wooded 
hill  of  St.  Catherine's  Point,  where  dogs  are  not  permitted  to 
accompany  their  masters.  Presently  this  lane  divides  :  the  path 
to  the  left  leading  out  on  the  Point  to  the  ruined  Fort,  from 
above  which  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  harbour.  Higher  up 
ap|)ears  a  crown  formed  by  two  intersecting  arches  that  cover  a 
tomb  of  the  Rashleigh  family,  on  whose  domain  we  are  here 
pernntted  to  trespass.  From  the  quiet  inlet,  edi^^ed  by  houses 
and  dotted  with  shipping,  we  now  emerge  upon  the  open  sea  to 
take  our  way  along  it  southwards. 

Hence  the  coast-line  might  be  followed  by  active  walkers. 
But  the  next  point  of  interest,  Pridmouth  Bay  (about  2  ra.), 
may  be  more  conveniently  reached  by  bearing  a  little  inland  by 
the  right  branch  of  the  lane  up  to  the  Point,  that  presently 
turns  to  the  left,  skirting  the  plantation,  then  strikes  across 
fields  to  a  farm,  beyond  which  another  wild  lane  leads  down 
into  the  bay,  with  one  hiatus  supplied  by  following  the  wall  of 
a  field  into  which  this  lane  opens. 

Pridmouth  Bay,  into  which  opens  the  combe  filled  by  the 
wooded  grounds  of  Menabilly,  is  a  pretty  spot  in  favour  for  pic- 
nics. A  [(opular  sight  here  is  the  Grotto  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rashleigh  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  Cornish  minerals.    Admission 
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by  application  to  the  nearest  cottage  ;  a  small  ^-atuity  expected. 
It  is  an  octagonal  erection  of  marbles  and  serpentines,  relieved 
with  shells,  crystals,  and  pebbles,  the  sides  a  mosaic  of  fossils, 
jaspers,  agates,  shells,  coralloids,  and  so  forth.  In  the  centre 
stands  a  table  fashioned  out  of  32  specimens  of  polished  Cornish 
granite.  Here,  also,  are  two  rusty  iron  links  of  the  chain  which 
formerly  protected  the  entrance  of  Fowey  Harbour. 

At  the  house  is  a  valuable  mineral  collection,  containing  fine 
specimens  of  sulphuret  of  tin,  malachite,  fluors,  sulphuret  of 
copper,  blocks  of  tin  dating  from  the  prehistoric  era  of  the  Cornish 
mines,  cubes  of  ruby  copper,  lustrous  topazes,  and  shimmering 
crystals.  At  the  east  entrance  of  the  park  is  a  Celtic  sepulchral 
memorial  known  as  the  Longstone. 

From  Pridmouth  Bay  it  is  a  climb  of  a  few  minutes  to  the  square 
Tower,  more  prominent  than  picturesque,  serving  as  a  sea-mark  at 
the  point  of  Chrihhen  Head.  Here  we  have  a  grand  view  both 
inland  and  along  the  coast  in  both  directions.  Round  the  cliffs 
we  may  now  push  on  for  some  couple  of  miles  to  the  little  port 
and  sands  of  Polkerris  (Inn),  near  the  head  of  St.  Austell  Bay, 
and  take  a  short  cut  homewards  across  the  base  of  the  peninsula 
(3  m. ),  or  by  Tregaminion  Chapel,  and  the  gate  of  the  Menabilly 
Drive,  a  favourite  Sunday  afternoon  stroll  from  Fowey. 

Fowey  River. — What  should  be  the  choicest  promenade  here, 
up  the  river  bank  towards  Lostwithiel,  is  monopolised  by  the  old 
railway  transformed  in  1896  into  a  new  one,  by  which  passengers 
will  have  an  enticing  approach  to  Fowey.  A  beautiful  saD 
may  be  had  to  Golant  {Station  and  Inn),  a  village  2  miles  above 
Fowey,  reached  also  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  road  in  about  4 
miles,  which  may  be  shortened  on  foot  by  taking  a  lane  to  the 
right  soon  after  passing  Fowey  Station.  A  picturesque  point  of 
the  wooded  bank  is  the  Saw-mill  on  a  little  creek  some  half-mile 
short  of  Golant,  beyond  which  rises  the  church  of  St.  Sampson, 
recently  restored,  and  worth  inspection  ;  as  is  that  of  St.  Veep  up 
Penpoll  Greek,  an  inlet  on  the  opposite  side.  Off  the  points  formed 
by  more  than  one  of  these  inlets  or  pills,  the  tide  sometimes  races 
out  with  a  force  that  may  prove  dangerous  to  inexperienced 
boatmen. 

Above  Golant  the  shoals  of  ebb  tide  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but  boatmen  familiar  with  the  channel  may  ascend  aU 
the  way  to  Lostwithiel,  passing  the  pretty  church  of  St.  Winnow, 
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or  may  turn  up  a  wooded  branch  to  the  right  for  Lerryn  (2  m. ), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  on  the  river,  rivalled  by  the  bit 
about  St.  Winnow,  above  which  it  loses  its  sylvan  charms  for  a 
time  as  we  approach  Lostwithiel,  about  7  miles  from  the  upper 
end  of  Fowey.  The  streams  forming  the  Lerryn  Creek  come  down 
from  Bocorinoc  Park,  which  is  about  2  miles  above  the  navigable 
water.  From  Lerryn  a  cut  across  country  to  Looe  may  be  taken 
by  the  line  of  the  Giant's  Hedge  (see  p.  61). 

Lostwithiel  is  about  6  miles  by  the  direct  road,  which  parts 
from  that  to  Par  where  a  mysterious  prehistoric  stone  has  been 
erected  opposite  the  Menabilly  gate.  Less  than  half  way  to 
Lostwithiel  is  the  circular  camp  of  Castle  Dore,  scene  of  the 
surrender  of  Essex's  army  to  Charles  L  in  the  Civil  War.  Here 
we  may  turn  off  to  the  left  for  Tywardreath,  site  of  a  former 
Benedictine  Priory,  and  the  ecclesiastical  mother  of  Fowey.  The 
church  contains  some  fine  old  carving  and  a  modern  alabaster 
reredos,  as  well  as  the  tomb  of  the  last  ]irior.  We  are  now  close 
to  Par^  by  which  the  round  home  to  Fowey  would  be  about  9 
miles  in  all. 

The  best  walk  here  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  on  the  opposite 
height  of  Bodinnick,  reached  by  the  ferry  (Id. ),  beside  the  Railway 
Hotel.  On  landing,  take  the  road  straight  up  the  hill,  then  turn 
to  the  right  by  the  first  lane  leading  into  Hall-  Walk  along  the 
brow  of  the  steep  hillside  overlooking  the  harbour,  with  Fowey 
and  Polruan  on  either  side.  Close  at  hand  are  the  old  Hall  of 
the  Mohun  family,  now  a  farmhouse,  and  the  desecrated  ruins  of 
St.  John's  Chapel. 

The  turf  walk  ends  at  a  wall,  beyond  which  we  look  down  into 
the  inlet  of  Pcnit  Creek.  There  is  nothing  but  an  occasional 
scramble  through  furze  and  brambles  to  prevent  us  following 
the  edge  of  the  height  to  the  hamlet  at  the  head  of  this  creek 
(li  m.),  into  which  we  can  descend  by  another  rough  lane  through 
a  wood.  The  road  from  Bodinnick  would  also  have  led  us  here, 
and  now  runs  on  to  Polruan  (about  2  m.)  by  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  with  good  views  of  the  harbour.  Before  leaving  Pont, 
however,  we  may  ascend  to  the  Church  of  Lajiteglos  above,  -which 
has  a  curious  old  cross  to  show,  a  picturesque  })orch,  and 
memorials  of  the  Mohun  family.  This  church  has  also  a  fine 
peal    of   bells,   often    heard    across    the  water   at    Fowey.       The 
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keys  may  be  had  at  a   cottage  below,  and  after  leaving  the 

church  by  the  gate  opposite  the  porch,  we  can  take  a  lane  that 
presently  strikes  into  the  road  leading  us  down  upon  Polruaxi, 
which  we  enter  by  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  chapel  so  prominent 
above  it.  Another  fragment  of  antiquity,  a  Cornish  cross,  will 
be  noticed  by  the  roadside  close  at  hand.  On  the  rocks  below 
is  a  white  cross,  known  as  Punchey  Cross,  for  which  has  been 
claimed  some  dim  association  with  a  legendary  landing  here  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  which  practically  serves  to  mark  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour. 

Polruan,  like  Bodinnick,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  is  one  of  those 
half-foreign-looking  ports,  dear  to  the  artistic  eye  rather  than 
the  sensitive  nose.  From  the  height  above,  there  is  a  grand  view 
of  the  coast.  Behind  the  prominent  ruin  of  St.  Saviour's  begins 
a  path  along  the  rugged  cliffs,  which  should  by  all  means  be 
followed  as  far  as  Black  Bottle  Head  (400  feet)  round  the  corner. 
Farther  on,  we  understand,  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  becomes  im- 
practicable, but  by  a  choice  of  rather  wandering  roads,  on  which  we 
must  refer  our  reader  to  local  guidance,  he  might  reach  Polperro 
(see  p.  60)  in  6  or  7  miles  ;  the  road  from  Bodinnick  would  per- 
haps be  more  easily  followed.  The  ferry  from  Polruan  pier  (Id. ) 
will  land  him  just  below  the  Fowey  Hotel.  The  round  we  have 
indicated  by  the  two  ferries  and  the  head  of  Pont  Creek  would 
be  some  5  miles'  walking. 
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This  section,  following  the  Great  Western  main  line,  deals  with 
the  chief  towns  of  the  county  through  which  it  successively 
passes,  and  with  some  places  to  be  visited  from  them. 

Four  or  five  miles  beyond  Par  Junction,  we  reach  St.  Austell, 
which,  strictly  limited  to  its  legal  bounds,  has  a  population  of 
only  a  few  thousands,  but  if  its  straggling  dependencies  be  taken 
in,  may  count  as  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Cornwall.  This 
modern  prosperity  it  owes  mainly  to  its  position  as  the  centre  of 
the  China-clay  trade,  the  only  kind  of  mining  that  in  Cornwall 
can  be  called  at  all  flourishing  at  present.  The  stranger  here 
will  soon  be  struck  by  traces  of  this  white  material,  which  Cockney 
tourists  have  been  known  to  take  for  flour.  In  its  prepared  state 
it  might  well  be  mistaken  for  chalk.  The  whity  discoloration  of 
the  streams  hereabouts  is  easily  accounted  for  when  the  process 
h«is  been  seen.  A  short  account  of  this  industry  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

China-clay,  or  soft  grotoan,  is  a  species  of  moist  granite — that 
is,  the  rock  ouce  so  firm  and  tenacious  has  been  reduced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  felspar  into  a  soft  adhesive  substance,  not 
unlike  mortar,  which,  purified  from  mica,  schorl,  or  quartz, 
proves  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  kinds  of 
pottery.  It  is  identical  with  the  Chinese  kaolin  or  porcelain 
clay.  When  this  growan  is  of  considerable  adhesiveness,  and, 
from  its  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  quartz,  resembles 
the  Cliinese  petuntze,  it  can  be  excavated  in  large  blocks  or 
slabs,  and  exported  as  "  Cliina-stone  "  ;  but  the  kaolin  or  China- 
clay  requires  a  more  careful  treatment.  This  is  piled  in  stapes  or 
layers,  upou  au  incliued  plane,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  then  directed 
over  it,  which  carries  with  it  the  finer  and  purer  portions,  and  de- 
posits them  in  a  large  reservoir,  while  the  coarser  residuum  is  caught 
in  pits  {catch-pools  or  catch-pits)  placed  at  intervals,  a  process  that 
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may  be  compared  to  refining  syrup  out  of  molasses,  unless  creaming 
seem  a  more  appropriate  simile,  and  for  its  latter  stages,  the  baking 
of  paste  into  crust.  From  the  reservoir  all  the  water  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  clay  removed  to  pans,  where  it  is  passed  under  the  influence 
of  a  drying -vutchine,  thoroughly  relieved  of  moisture,  properly  packed 
up  in  barrels,  and  removed  to  the  seaside  for  shipment. 

The  discovery  of  China-clay  in  Cornwall  is  due  to  W.  Cook- 
worthy,  the  Plymouth  Quaker  (a.d.  1768),  and  though  it  was  not 
accepted  at  first  with  much  favour,  the  quantity  now  obtained 
annually  in  the  county  amounts  to  some  hundreds  of  thousand  tons, 
employing  thousands  of  persons  in  its  production  and  exportation. 
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Hotels. — White  Hart, — Queen's  Head,  Perry's  Temperance. 

The  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  remarkably  crooked  streets 
which,  in  Leland's  time,  was  but  a  mean  village,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  was  taken  by  Charles  L,  appears  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  St.  Auxilius,  a  Celtic  bishop  and  martyr.  Its  Church, 
restored  in  1870,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Cornwall,  though 
the  general  effect  is  somewhat  injured  by  the  vicinity  of  shops 
and  houses,  over  which  rises  a  lofty  Perpendicular  tower,  in 
three  stories,  with  shapely-pinnacled  buttresses,  and  groups  of 
decorated  niches  filled  with  statues  of  God  the  Father  supporting 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Joseph,  three 
saints,  and  the  twelve  apostles.  Everywhere  the  ornamentation 
is  fanciful  and  delicate.  On  the  buttresses  of  the  south  side  are 
sculptured  the  emblems  and  implements  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
ladder  which  Christ  carried,  the  spear  which  wounded  his  side, 
and  the  nails  which  transfixed  his  hands  and  feet.  Over  the 
porch  is  a  Cornish  inscription, — Ry  Du,  "Give  to  God."  The 
oldest  portion  of  the  building  is  the  Early  English  chancel.  The 
interior  is  not  unworthy  of  the  elaborate  external  work,  the 
stained  windows  being  particularly  good. 

The  Church  lies  a  little  below  the  station,  with  the  Market- 
House,  Post  Office,  chief  hotel,  etc.,  beside  it,  and  the  main  street 
opening  hence  from  a  corner.  The  Menegew  or  Mengu  Stone, 
that  was  the  palladium  of  St.  Austell,  seems  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  market-place.  The  town  slopes  on  into  a  deep  valley 
where  runs  a  pretty  stream  fouled  by  the  chief  industry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  goes  on  chiefly  up  the  road  to  the  west  of 
the  station. 

From  St.  Austell  should  be  visited  the  China-clay  workings 
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that  seam  the  dreary  hills  above,  particularly  the  Caxclaze  Mine, 
where,  for  ceuturies,  tin  was  quarried  in  the  open  air.  It  is  now 
abandoned  to  the  China-clay  workers,  but  would  be  remarkable, 
even  were  all  mining  operations  totally  suspended,  on  account  of 
its  singular  picturesqueness  and  uniqueness  of  character.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  gray  rock  or  carclaze,  in  which  it  has 
been  excavated.  Like  a  vast  crater,  it  ya^vns  on  the  table-land 
(600  feet)  some  2  miles  north-east  of  St.  Austell.  The  tourist, 
when  he  comes  suddenly  upon  it,  after  a  wild  moorland  ramble, 
will  imagine  himself  transported  into  some  mysterious  "Tom 
Tiddler's  ground,"  and  that  Titans  have  been  hewing  out  a  palace, 
whose  foundations  are  designed  to  occupy  an  area  more  than  a 
mile  in  circuit,  and  140  to  150  feet  in  average  depth.  In  this 
direction,  not  far  from  the  town,  is  Menacuddle,  where,  within 
private  grounds,  may  be  visited  a  pretty  cascade  and  a  holy  well, 
with  the  ivied  remains  of  its  baptistery.  Beyond  Carclaze  might 
be  reached  Ilensbarrow  and  the  Eoche  Eocks,  and  by  a  road  turuing 
northwards,  from  the  way  to  St.  Blazey  (4  ra.),  the  Luxulyan 
Valley  (see  p.  83),  past  the  fine  park  of  Prideaux.  Or,  half  way 
between  St.  Austell  and  St.  Blazey ^  one  might  turn  back  by 
Tregrehan,  whose  rich  gi'ounds  make  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  mines  and  quarries. 

To  the  seaside,  also,  a  diversion  could  be  made  from  St.  Austell, 
which  has  for  its  port,  2  miles  off,  Charlestown  or  Polmear,  busy 
in  the  China-clay  trade.  A  mile  to  the  south  of  this  is  Porthpeaji 
(The  Glen  Boarding -House),  which  would  fain  be  known  as  a 
watering-place.  Near  the  grounds  of  Penrice,  in  a  meadow  on 
the  road  to  Pentewan,  stands  a  tapering  granite  pillar,  about 
12  feet  high,  known  as  the  GiaiU's  Staff,  for  which  Tregeagle  is 
naturally  responsible.  It  seems  that,  crossing  the  Duporth  hills 
one  stormy  night,  he  lost  his  hat,  and  being  embarrassed  by  his 
staff,  flung  it  aside  that  he  might  pursue  his  search  for  the  hat 
with  greater  ease.  He  could  not  find  it,  and  when  he  returned 
for  his  stick,  that  also,  in  the  darkness,  had  disappeared.  The 
next  day,  however,  both  hat  and  stall  were  found  by  the  villagers. 
The  hat,  an  oval  fragment  of  granite,  remained  on  the  neighbour- 
ing hill  until,  in  November  1798,  it  was  liurled  off  the  steep  and 
cast  into  the  sea  by  some  soldiers  who  imagined  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  constant  rain  with  which,  during  their  camping 
put,  they  were  afflicted. 
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The  bold  precipitous  point  of  Black  Head  separates  St.  Austell 
Bay  from  Mevagissey  Bay,  round  the  corner  of  which  we  reach 
Pentewan  (Inn  :  Ship),  4  miles  south  of  St.  Austell.  Its  tin 
stream  works  are  no  longer  in  operation,  but  the  place  derives 
some  importance  from  the  surrounding  quarries.  A  mineral  line 
runs  here  from  St.  Austell,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  passenger 
service  one  day.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Heligan,  a  large 
mansion  with  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens,  to  be  seen  by  per- 
mission. This  takes  one  a  little  out  of  the  way  for  Mevagissey, 
only  2  miles  or  so  along  the  shore. 

Mevagissey  (Inns :  Ship,  King's  Arms),  noted  as  the  great 
place  for  turning  pilchards  into  "Cornish  sardines,"  is  a  large 
fishing  village  of  some  couple  of  thousand  inhabitants,  who  contrive 
to  be  surprisingly  hearty  and  healthy  under  what  seem  very  un- 
sanitary circumstances,  having  in  a  recent  year  had  the  lowest 
death-rate  in  the  county.  A  new  harbour  is  being  constructed, 
which  should  add  to  its  prosperity.  The  church  has  two  parallel 
aisles,  probably  due  to  its  two  patron  saints  Mewa  and  Issey. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  cramped  and  confused,  after  the 
fashion  of  Looe  and  Polperro,  a  characteristic  that  attracts  artists, 
as  do  the  beauties  of  the  adjacent  coast.  Philistine  visitors,  who 
did  not  mind  the  prevailing  odours,  would  find  here  good  bath- 
ing and  boating. 

An  omnibus  runs  between  St.  Austell  and  Mevagissey.  The 
tourist  who  depends  on  his  own  legs  is  sure  to  make  another 
hour  or  two's  walk  of  it  along  the  cliffs  and  coves  of  the  coast,  by 
Portmellin  ("the  yellow  cove"),  and  its  remains  of  a  British 
camp.  Chapel  Point,  Gorran  Haven,  another  fishing  village,  whose 
church,  town,  and  inn  stand  a  mile  or  so  inland  ;  and  so  to 
Dodman  Point,  nearly  400  feet  high,  from  which  we  look  back  to 
Rame  Head,  across  the  wide  bay  sheltering  so  many  harbours  and 
inlets. 

Beyond  the  Dodman  curves  Veryan  Bay,  round  which  we 
can  keep  past  the  grounds  of  Caerhayes  (pronounced  Craze),  to 
Porthloe  (Inn),  another  fishing  village,  where  Nare  or  Fenare 
Point  forms  the  next  turn  in  the  coast-line,  and.  the  last  before 
reaching  the  corner  of  Falmouth  Bay, 

If  from  Mevagissey  or  Porthloe  we  would  make  for  the  nearest 
point  on  the  railwe.y,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  6  or  7  miles  to 
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OrampouTui  Road  Station  (Inn).  By  the  road  from  Porthloe,  we 
should  pass  through  the  old-world  village  of  Tregony,  where  are 
the  scanty  ruins  of  a  castle  and  some  legacies  of  antiquity  in  the 
parish  church,  properly  that  of  Cuby ;  then  either  road  would 
bring  us  by  Qrampound,  once  notorious  as  a  rotten  borough, 
which,  however,  had  one  so  soundly  honest  representative  as  John 
Hampden.  The  station  lies  nearly  2  miles  beyond,  where  the  rail- 
way has  crossed  the  Fal,  and  runs  through  a  pleasant  country, 
dotted  by  several  ancient  camps,  and  with  some  softer  bits  of 
valley  landscape  than  one  looks  to  see  in  Cornwall. 

While  at  Grampound  Road,  one  might  turn  along  the  south 
of  the  line  for  2  or  3  miles  to  Probus  Churchy  which  is  well 
seen  from  the  railway  {Prohus  and  Ladock  platform).  This 
church  is  one  of  the  Cornish  lions,  in  right  of  its  tallest  and 
finest  tower  in  the  county,  erected,  as  Carew  tells  us,  "by  the 
well-disposed  inhabitants"  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
though,  from  its  surpassing  excellence,  one  would  have  rather 
ascribed  it  to  the  palmiest  days  of  Perpendicular  Gothic.  In 
design  it  resembles  many  of  the  fine  towers  of  Somersetshire,  as 
well  as  that  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Entirely  built  of 
granite,  and  ornamented  with  the  most  delicate  sculpture,  it 
reaches  an  elevation  of  108  feet,  surmounted  by  eight  clusters  of 
foliated  pinnacles,  13  feet  higher.  There  are  three  storeys  ;  the 
lowest,  occupied  by  three  canopied  niches  for  statues  ;  the  second, 
with  a  single  window  and  clock  dial  ;  and  the  third,  with  a  double 
window  and  panelling  above.  The  intermediate  pinnacles  and  the 
general  elegance  of  the  decoration  produce  aneffect  of  graceful  light- 
ness. This  tower  has  a  peal  of  bells  not  unworthy  of  it.  The  rest 
of  the  building  was  restored  a  generation  or  so  back.  The  legend 
displayed  on  panels  removed  from  the  ancient  rood-screen — "  Jesus, 
hear  us,  thy  people,  and  send  us  Grace  and  Good  for  Ever" — is 
in  ol)vious  allusion  to  the  saints  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated, a  married  pair,  Sts.  Prohus  and  Orace.  A  sepulchral  cross 
commemorates  /.  fVolvedon,  1515,  and  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
Hawkins  is  enriched  with  well -executed  figures  in  white  marble, 
of  a  female  consoled  by  an  angel.  The  font  and  pulpit  are 
Perpendicular  in  style,  but  of  recent  construction,  as  are  the 
reredos  and  the  decoration  of  the  chancel  roof. 

A  college  of  secular  canons,  for  a  dean  and  five  prebendaries^ 
was  founded  at  Prohus  before  the  Conquest,  and  suppressed  by 
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Henry  VIIL  The  vicarage  house  is  still  termed  the  Sanctuary ; 
and  the  churches  of  Cortielly  and  Merthyr  are  regarded  as 
daughter-churches  of  Probus.  In  the  church-town  itself  there 
is  nothing  but  an  inn  to  detain  the  tourist.  It  straggles  along 
the  main  road  with  a  melancholy  air,  and  one  cannot  help 
wondering  that  so  squalid  a  collection  of  houses  should  be 
able  to  boast  of  so  stately  a  church  ;  especially  as  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  Probus  was  ever  richer  or  larger  than 
at  present. 

Hence  by  road  to  Truro  is  about  5  miles  by  Tresillian  Bridge, 
farther  if  one  thence  kept  down  the  Tresillian  Creek,  taking  the 
more  picturesque  way  by  St.  Clements. 

"We  still  linger  at  Grampound  Road  Station  to  suggest  another 
turning  aside  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  a  conveyance 
runs  to  St.  Columb,  and  a  walk  of  3  or  4  hours  in  its  wake 
would  take  one  over  the  backbone  of  Cornwall.  Or  if  one  started 
on  this  divagation  from  Probus,  the  first  stage  of  the  way  in  the 
valley  of  a  pretty  stream,  and  by  the  picturesque  village  of  Ladock, 
would  pleasantly  contrast  with  the  more  bare  and  open  scenery 
reached  as  we  mount  towards  Fraddon,  and  perhaps  go  a  little 
way  off  the  road  to  climb  the  granitic  mass  of  Callaquoiter  Rock 
(690  feet).  Here  the  way  for  St.  Columb  Road  Station  holds  on 
to  the  left ;  to  the  right  we  gain  the  Bodmin  Road,  and  soon 
arrive  at  the  half-way  house  between  Bodmin  and  Truro,  the 
little  lonely  Indian  Queen  Inn,  about  which  might  be  ex- 
plored the  moorland  scenery  already  described  on  the  railway 
route  from  Newquay. 

After  these  digressions  we  get  back  into  the  train  at  Grampound 
Road,  from  which  it  is  a  run  of  some  8  miles  to  Truro,  with 
prospects  which  hardly,  in  general,  would  rouse  the  yawning 
tourist  to  any  guess  of  what  beauties  lie  hidden  on  either  hand. 
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Hotels. — Red  Lion,  Royal,  Clyma'a  Temperance,  etc. 

From  the  long  and  lofty  viaduct  by  which  the  station  is  ap- 
proached, we  have  to  the  left  a  good  view  of  Truro  lying  below  ; 
its  most  prominent  feature  the  many-spired  cathedral,  which  gives 
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its  right  to  rank  sis  a  city  and  as  the  most  important  place  in  Corn- 
wall, though  neither  the  county  town  nor  the  largest  in  popula- 
tion (12,000).  It  certainly  is  the  stateliest  of  Cornish  towns,  and 
more  than  most,  it  has  a  well-to-do,  thriving  air,  though  like  its 
neighbours  it  has  suffered  from  the  depression  in  mining.  The 
Stannary  Court  was  held  here  till  recently,  its  business  now 
being  discharged  by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Besides  its  old 
Grammar  vSchool,  Truro  has  a  new  High  School  for  girls,  and  other 
important  educational  institutions.  The  annual  fair  on  Holy 
Thursday — announced,  as  at  Kingsbridge,  by  a  glove  hung  out  from 
a  window  in  the  principal  street — is,  or  was,  a  lively  spectacle. 

Truro  dates  at  least  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  when  there  were  two.  Truros,  the  great  and  little ; 
the  former  Truro  proper  where  the  cathedral  is,  the  other,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  Truro  Vean  or  little  Truro.  The  town 
grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall's  fortress,  of 
which  nothing  can  now  be  seen  but  its  site  surrounded  by  a  wall 
on  an  elevated  mound  near  the  railway.  About  1130,  its  lord, 
Richard  de  Lacy,  Chief  Justiciary  of  England,  gi-anted  it  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  renewed  by  Elizabeth  in  1589.  From  her  time, 
Truro  has  been  the  largest  commercial  town  of  Cornwall.  Carew 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  day  of  wealth  and  importance.  Hence 
"ye  pride  of  Truro  "  became  a  proverb  in  Cornwall,  probably  be- 
cause the  Truro  townsfolk  regarded  themselves,  with  reason,  as 
more  civilised  and  enlightened  than  the  miners  and  country  folk 
around  them.  "Proud  Truro"  is  still  a  nickname  of  the  city, 
which  naturally  has  not  grown  humbler-minded  aince  the  old 
Cornish  see,  merged  for  eight  centuries  in  that  of  Exeter,  was 
revived  by  creation  of  the  bishopric  of  Truro  in  1876. 

Among  men  of  note  born  here  were  Samuel  Foote,  in  1721,  at 
the  town  residence  of  his  father's  family,,  the  Footes  of  Lambesso 
— now  the  Jled  Lion  Hotel,  Boscawen  Street — the  brothers  Richard 
and  John  Ixtixder,  the  adventurous  explorers  of  the  Niger,  to 
whose  memory  a  Doric  column  stands  at  the  top  of  Lemon  Street ; 
Dr.  Thomas  ITarrks,  in  1734,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  ;  in  1760,  Fdchard  Polwhele^  the  historian  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  ;  Henry  Martyn,  in  1781,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  self-denying  of  missionaries,  the  son  of  a  common 
miner.  Truro  gave  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  eminent  lawyer  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  our  own  century.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Allen 
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and  Kenwyn,  which  below  unite  with  a  branch  of  Fahnonth 
Harbour  called  Truro  Creek  or  River.  This  creek  expands  at 
high  water  into  a  lake  2  miles  in  length,  deep  enough  for  vessels 
of  a  hundred  tons'  burden  to  load  or  unload  at  the  quays.  Be- 
tween the  Allen  and  Kenwyn  lies  Truro  proper,  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Clement's  and  Kenwyn  stretching  to  the  east  and  west,  and 
mounting  on  the  hills  that  enclose  these  waters.  The  railway 
station  stands  high  above  the  town  on  the  west  of  the  valley 
running  up  behind  it.  Following  an  obvious  thoroughfare,  the 
stranger  must  descend  a  good  part  of  a  mile  before  reaching 
Boscawen  Street,  a  striking  medley  of  old  and  new  buildings,  in 
or  about  which  are  the  chief  shops  and  public  institutions.  The 
Post  Office  will  be  seen  looking  down  King  Street  into  Boscawen 
Street,  rather  hidden  away  behind  which  is  the  Cathedral.  The 
Red  Lion  Hotel,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  in  a  notable 
house ;  it  is  worth  seeing  on  account  of  the  fine  old  staircase. 

The  old  parish  church  oiSt.  Mary  has  been  in  part  incorporated 
with  the  Cathedral,  else  it  would  have  been  surely  better  to  choose 
a  more  open  and  prominent  site  for  such  a  fine  edifice,  which  now, 
like  so  many  of  its  mediaeval  fellows,  is  at  the  disadvantage  of 
being  too  much  blocked  up  by  meaner  buildings.  In  1880  the 
erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  was  begun  ;  and  though 
still  incomplete,  it  was  consecrated  in  1887.  In  1903  the  com- 
pletion of  the  nave  was  celebrated.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  King  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  In  1910  were  finished  the  two  western  towers.  The 
chapter-house  and  cloister,  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan,  are 
not  yet  completed.    The  original  architect  was  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.  A. 

Part  of  the  old  St.  Mary's  Church  forms  an  additional  south 
aisle  on  a  lower  level.  The  memorials  of  the  parish  church 
have  been  placed  in  the  north  transept.  They  include  the 
elaborate  Robarts  Monument  with  semi-recumbent  effigies  of 
John  Hobarts,  d.  1614,  and  his  wife  ;  close  by,  in  the  north 
chancel  aisle,  is  an  interesting  terra-cotta  alto-relievo,  which 
should  not  be  missed  ;  the  inscription  tells  all  that  is  necessary. 
In  the  Crypt  is  a  monument  to  Owen  Phippen,  who,  taken  by 
Algerine  pirates,  managed  cleverly  to  turn  the  tables  on  his 
captors.  The  Baptistery  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Martyn,  the 
missionary.  The  choir  is  very  striking,  with  its  graceful  shafts, 
and  the  stalls  and  Bishop's  throne  of  teak  wood.  The  reredos 
is  an  elaborate  work,  which  some  judges  find  out  of  keeping. 
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The  Cathedral  has  a  rich  set  of  altar  plate.  The  south  transept 
commemorates  the  work  of  the  first  bishop,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop Benson. 


PLAK   OF   TRURO   CATHEDRAL. 


Theothcrchurches,  »S'«.G^gor5rc'5,inthe  westsuburb,  and  AS'^.Pa?irs, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Truro,  are  modern,  with  some  stained  glass. 

The  Town  Hall  and  Market  are  in  Boscawen  Street,  from  the 
end  of  which  we  turn  to  the  right  for  the  New  Bridge,  a  good 
view-point  for  the  river  and  the  town.  There  is  a  valuable  Theo- 
logical Library,  over  a  stationer's  shop  near  the  bridge,  the 
nucleus  of  which  was  the  gift  of  Bishop  Philpotts.     Behind  the 
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Post  Office  in  Pydar  Street  is  the  Passmore  Edwards  Free  Library 
and  Technical  Schools,  a  handsome  block  of  buildings.  In 
River  Street,  running  into  Boscawen  Street  from  the  West  End, 
is  the  MiLseum  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  (admission 
free),  here  may  be  seen  a  good  collection  of  Cornish  minerals 
and  antiquities,  with  geological  and  zoological  cabinets  of  great 
interest.  The  Victoria  Gardens  have  been  laid  out  as  a  Jubilee 
Memorial  below  the  Railway  viaduct.  Above  the  station  are 
the  County  Education  Buildings,  opened  1913. 

The  suburbs  of  Truro  are  very  attractive  in  their  beauties  of 
wood,  hill,  and  water.  One  pleasant  stroll  is  to  Kenwyn,  a  short 
mile  north  of  the  station,  where  are  the  residence  of  the  Bishop,  a 
pretty  church,  and  a  fine  view  down  the  valley.  From  the  other 
side  of  the  city,  also,  one  has  good  views  on  the  way  to  St. 
Clement's  (2  m.),  a  restored  church  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Tresillian  Creek,  notable  for  its  old  frescoes,  and  for  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Cornish  crosses.  Here  one  might  walk  on  to  Malpas 
(pronounced  Mopus),  another  pretty  place,  where  there  is  a  ferry 
over  the  water  for  Tregothnan  and  St.  Michael  Fenkivel.  The 
direct  road  from  Truro  to  Malpas,  half  an  hour's  walk,  is  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Truro  River. 

Tregothnan,  seat  of  the  Boscawen  family  (Viscount  Fal- 
mouth), stands  upon  rising  ground  above  the  Fal  river,  of  whose 
silver  windings,  and  of  the  ship-studded  expanse  of  Falmouth 
Harbour,  it  commands  a  delightful  prospect.  The  gardens  and 
plantations  are  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  Not  less  lordly  are 
the  Deer  Park,  the  Rookery,  and  the  long  entrance  drive  opening 
miles  away  at  Tresillian  Bridge.  The  mansion,  designed  by 
Wilkins,  the  architect  of  the  National  Gallery,  exhibits  a  com- 
bination of  the  details  of  Early  English  and  Tudor.  Its  square 
central  tower  forms  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  the  roof- line  is 
broken  by  numerous  fantastic  chimneys  and  quaint  turrets. 
Among  the  art  treasures  are  several  of  Opie's  pictures.  The 
house  is  not  shown  ;  and  strangers  must  be  content  with  a  view 
of  the  grounds  from  the  river. 

The  village  of  aS'^.  Michael  PenJcivel  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Truro,  above  the  woods  of  Tregothnan.  Its  noble  Church 
dates  from  the  14th  century.  In  the  tower  is  an  ancient  oratory, 
with  an  altar  of  stone.  The  brasses  are  numerous,  and  com- 
memorate among  others, — John  Trembras,  d.  1515,  "late  parson 
of  this  church,"  and  John  Boscawen,  d.  1564.     A  fine  monument 
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of  marble,  designed  by  Adams,  the  bust  by  Rysbrach,  is  inscribed 
to  the  famous  memory  of  Admiral  Boscawen. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  peninsula,  between  tlie  Truro  and  the 
Fal,  Lamorran  Creek  is  a  very  pretty  spot,  with  a  church  and 
ivied  tower  to  show,  and  an  ancient  cross. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  directions  for  longer  walks  about  Truro, 
the  country  being  so  much  cut  up  by  inlets  and  winding  rivers, 
upon  which  the  most  beautiful  spots  are  situated.  On  the  whole, 
as  few  strangers  make  any  long  stay  here,  we  may  refer  them  to  a 
good  map  and  local  advice,  or  to  their  own  eyes.  Almost  any  part 
of  the  county  may  be  reached  hence  by  rail  or  otherwise,  within 
the  day.  On  the  early  closing  afternoon,  Friday,  and  on  Satur- 
day, cheap  tickets  are  given.  Those  who  did  not  despise  leisurely 
locoTuotion  might  find  help  in  the  several  omnibuses  which  ply  to 
ditferent  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  western  coast  is 
now  reached  by  a  branch  line  from  Chacewater  to  Perranporth 
(p.  77),  with  a  way-station  for  aS'^.  Agnes.  The  great  excursion 
taken  here  is  that  by  steamer  down  the  river  to  Falmouth,  a 
voyage  of  little  more  than  an  hour,  through  beautiful  scenery. 
The  boats  run  in  summer  only,  as  tide  allows,  and  tickets  are 
given  to  return  by  rail. 

Truro  to  Falmouth  by  Water.  The  starting-point  of  the 
steamers  is  near  tlie  Bridge  ;  but  at  low  tide  we  may  have  to 
embark  or  land  at  Maljyas  (2  miles),  which  is  no  great  loss,  as  here 
begins  the  best  of  the  scenery.  On  the  left  are  the  grounds  and 
mansion  of  Trcgothnan,  and  the  church  of  aS'^  Michael  Penkivil. 
Opposite  stands  the  ancient  chapel  of  Kea.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  reach,  the  Fal  River  ioms  the  Truro,  then  below  comes  what 
Queen  Victoria  pronounced  the  finest  part  of  the  trip,  King 
Uarryi  Passage,  where  there  is  a  steam  ferry  across  to  the  pen- 
insula of  Roseland.  Both  shores  are  well  wooded  and  indented 
with  beautiful  creeks.  On  the  right  extend  the  fine  grounds  and 
classical  mansion  of  Trelissick,  below  which  the  river  expands  into 
the  opener  Carrick  Roads.  To  the  right  open  the  deep  Restnynguet 
Creek,  then  Mylar  Creek ;  on  the  left  can  be  seen  the  church  of 
St.  Just  in  Roseland  jirettily  placed  on  its  inlet.  St.  Just  Pool  is 
a  naval  station  ;  and  now  we  have  Falmouth  Harbour  full  before 
UH.  Turning  away  from  the  point  and  harbour  of  St.  Mawes,  wo 
enter  the  Penryn  River  by  Trefusis  Point  and  land  at  Market 
Strand  Pier  in  the  old  part  of  Falmouth. 
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The  tourist  might  return  to  Truro  by  rail,  or  by  a  choice  of 
roads,  the  most  attractive  of  which  are  the  most  devious,  the 
shortest  distance  being  some  10  miles.  The  difficulty  here  is, 
of  course,  reckoning  with  the  heads  of  the  various  inlets  we  have 
passed  on  the  river  trip.  The  best  way  on  foot  would  be  to  cross 
the  ferry  at  Flicshing,  strike  across  to  Mylor  Bridge,  thence  to  the 
ferry  over  the  mouth  of  Restronguet  Creek,  and  so  to  St.  Feock, 
where  the  church  and  its  belfry  stand  separate — campanile- 
fashion — as  is  not  uncommon  in  this  region.  Hence,  if  one 
were  thinking  of  one's  dinner  at  Truro,  it  would  be  well  to 
bear  to  the  left  for  the  new  church  of  Kea,  where  the  city  is 
straight  in  front.  But  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  keep  nearer  the 
water  passing  by  Pill  Creek,  behind  grounds  of  Trelissick,  round 
the  head  of  Coomhe,  to  the  old  chapel  of  Kea,  then  cross  to 
Malpas,  and  have  the  last  half-hour  of  the  walk  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Truro  River, 

The  railway  between  Truro  and  Falmouth  will  be  best  treated 
when  we  come  to  make  our  centre  at  the  latter  town. 

Truro  to  Redruth  and  Camborne.  The  first  stations  on  the 
way  are  Chacewater  and  Scorrier,  from  either  of  which  it  is  a  few 
miles  to  St.  Agjies  and  the  west  coast.  The  scarred  country, 
though  not  without  picturesque  nooks  of  vale  and  valley,  displays 
a  depressing  prospect  of  bare  hillsides  dotted  with  rubbish  heaps, 
shafts,  engine-houses,  often  not  even  in  activity  to  enliven  the 
scene.  From  Chacewater  goes  off  the  branch  to  Perranporth  and 
Newquay  (p.  77). 

Redruth  and  Camborne  are  the  joint  capitals  of  the  district. 
*  *  So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne. "  "Were  we  to  ask 
which  of  them  took  the  lead,  the  answer  would  depend  on  whether 
it  were  in  the  mouth  of  a  Redruth  or  a  Camborne  man.  These 
neighbours  love  one  another  like  two  of  a  trade,  or,  shall  we  say, 
like  Margate  and  Ramsgate.  Redruth  stands  upon  its  pride  as 
an  ancient  borough,  which  even  begins  to  attain  the  dignity  of 
going  down  a  little  in  the  world,  though  it  has  still  almost  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Truro.  Camborne  boasts  the  biggest  popu- 
lation in  Cornwall,  if  the  parochial  district  be  reckoned,  over 
which  spreads  a  great  congregation  of  separate  dwellings,  the 
tenement  system  being  unknown  here.  On  the  right  of  them 
extends  the  busy  and  smoky  parish  of  ILlogan,  which,  with  no 
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place  larger  than  a  village,  has  a  population  of  9000.  These 
three  parishes,  then,  are  the  most  thickly  populated  part  of  the 
county.     Rediuth  and  Camborne  are  connected  by  a  tramway. 

REDRUTH. 
Tabh't  Hotel,  London  and  Temperance  Inru. 

A  substantial -looking  towTi,  chiefly  of  one  long  street  stretching 
out  branches  on  every  side,  and  flinging  its  arms,  in  the  shape 
of  dusty  highways,  into  the  quarries  and  mines  which  cover  the 
surrounding  district.  The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Uny,  and 
dating  only  from  1761,  is  situated  under  Carnbrea  Hill,  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  town.  It  contains  a  monument  to  Williain  Davey, 
from  the  chisel  of  Chantrey.  The  Druids'  Hall  is  one  of  the 
chief  buildings  of  Redruth.  Near  the  back  of  it  may  be  seen  the 
tablet  commemorating  the  house  where  Murdock  discovered  coal 
gas  and  the  locomotive  steam-engine,  which  he  used  only  as  a 
curiosity. 

Travellers  are  apt  to  stop  here  rather  on  business  than  on 
pleasure  bent,  yet  several  points  of  much  interest  might  be  visited 
from  Redruth, 

About  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  towards  Truro,  is  the  hollow 
known  as  Gwennap  Pit,  forming  a  large  amphitheatre  in  the  side 
of  Carnmarth  (750  feet).  This  is  celebrated  as  a  favourite  preach- 
ing place  of  John  Wesley's,  who,  in  his  seventieth  year,  addressed 
here  a  congregation  reckoned  at  32,000  —  "one  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  to  be  seen  on  this  side  heaven,"  he 
exclaims  on  another  occasion.  The  Wesleyans  still  hold  their 
Whit  Monday  anniversary  meetings  here.  The  church  of 
Gwennap,  with  its  campanile,  is  some  2  miles  farther  on  ; 
about  as  far  to  the  north  stands  the  church  of  St.  Day  (or 
St.  Dye)  on  an  elevation  that  gives  a  view  of  this  undermined 
region.  Between  Gwennap  and  the  village  of  St.  Day  were 
the  Consolidated  and  United  Mines,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Cornish  copper  mines,  occupying  a  superficial  area  2J 
miles  in  length,  worked  at  a  depth  of  1750  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  branching  out,  in  a  thousand  levels  or  galleries,  to 
an  extent  of  63  miles. 

Omnibuses  ply  between  Redmth  Station  and  Portreatb 
{Jordan's  Hotel),  a  little  liarbnur  and  watering-place,  among  clitfs 
and  woods,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  running  do\vn  from 
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Redruth.  The  distance  is  under  4  miles.  Portreath  stands  about 
the  middle  of  the  bay  between  St.  Agnes  Head  and  Godrevy 
Island  with  its  lighthouse.  To  the  latter  and  the  corner  of  St. 
Ives  Bay  it  is  a  walk  of  two  or  three  hours  along  the  coast  past 
the  large  park  and  mansion  of  Tehidy,  which  contains  some  fine 
pictures  by  Gainsborough,  Vandyke,  Lely,  Reynolds,  etc. 

A  mile  south  of  Redruth,  comes  its  most  renowned  lion,  the 
stony  hill  of  Cambrea  (740  feet),  crowned  in  the  middle  by  an 
ancient  castle,  and  at  the  farther  end  by  a  tall  monument  to 
Lord  de  Dunstanville,  which  makes  a  good  landmark  far  and 
wide.  The  view  also  is  very  extensive,  looking  right  across  the 
county  to  the  sea  on  either  hand,  and  down  upon  the  thickly 
grouped  mines.  The  way  up  is  by  a  path  opposite  Redruth 
parish  church.  Borlase  considered  Cambrea  as  a  chief  seat  of 
the  Druid  worship,  in  his  day  the  usual  fashion  of  accounting  for 
the  rock  basin  and  traces  of  stone  circles  found  here. 

Cambrea  has  a  station  of  its  own,  beyond  which  we  pass  by  a 
succession  of  mines  with  such  odd  names  as  "Tin  Croft"  and 
"  Cook's  Kitchen."  Approaching  Camborne,  the  train  runs  right 
through  the  workings  of  Dolcoath,  the  most  famous  mine  now 
working  in  Cornwall,  and  the  deepest,  going  down  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  while  its  outlet  is  on 
elevated  ground  where  the  machinery  becomes  well  displayed  to 
the  strangers  who  often  visit  this  busy  scene,  a  less  gratifying 
prospect,  of  late  years,  to  the  shareholders.  The  high  price  of 
tin,  however,  has  recently  revived  this  industry,  our  remarks  on 
which  below  must  be  qualified  accordingly.  We  trust  that 
Camborne's  spurt  of  fresh  prosperity  may  result  in  permanent 
improvement. 

CAMBORNE. 

Hotels.— CoTnmcmoZ,  Tyack's,  etc. 

This  town  is  the  chief  scene  of  the  old  Cornish  drama  of  the 
Beurxins  Meriasek,  Life  of  Meriasek,  the  last-discovered  poem  in 
the  old  Cornish  language,  so  that,  after  all,  Redruth  can  have 
no  right  to  despise  it  as  a  fungus  growth  ;  but  it  has  made  great 
progress  since  the  development  of  the  Cornish  mining  system. 
It  might  be  called  an  Oxford  of  mining  students,  who  are  taught 
theory  in  its  Mining  School,  and  practice  d  la  Mr.  Squeers  in  a 
mine  of  their  own. 
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At  Camborne  lived  Trevithick,  who  is  claimed  to  have  first 
ased  the  steam-engine  for  moving  a  carriage.  A  toy  locomotive 
had  been  previously  constructed  at  Redruth  by  Murdock. 

As  one  goes  down  from  the  station,  the  first  public  building 
reached  is  the  Passmore  Edwards  Library^  such  an  institution 
as  seems  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  in  Cornish  towns. 
Farther  down,  behind  the  Market,  rather  hidden  away  in  its 
pretty  churchyard,  stands  the  Church,  a  spacious  and  well-cared- 
for  one  of  granite,  with  a  good  carved  pulpit,  Pendarves  monu- 
ments, and  other  relics  of  antiquity.  Hence  the  town  straggles 
on  in  a  somewhat  commonplace  style,  and  through  it  lies  the  way 
to  Dolcoath  Mine,  the  chief  lion  of  Camborne,  about  a  mile  off. 

On  the  north  side,  it  is  hardly  an  hour's  walk  to  the  coast, 
where  another  hour's  walk  westward  would  take  one  to  Godrevy 
Point,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Ives  Bay. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  half  an  hour  or  so  brings  us 
to  Pendarves,  a  modem  mansion  of  granite,  which  contains  a 
good  but  small  picture-gallery,  and  a  collection  of  minerals.  A 
church,  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  oratory,  schoolhouses,  a 
parsonage,  and  other  buildings,  erected  in  1842,  mainly  through 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  Pendarves,  form  an  attractive 
assemblage  on  the  higher  ground  of  the  well -wooded  park, 
within  which  is  also  the  large  stone  known  as  Carvnnnen 
Cromlech. 

But  now,  lest  Camborne  should  cry  out  against  us  for  treating 
it  more  scrimply  than  Redruth,  we  will  present  some  account  of 
the  Cornish  mines,  which  seems  called  for  here,  though  at  the 
risk  of  being  skipped  by  light-minded  readers. 

Tin,  as  a  metal,  was  held  in  high  repute  by  the  civilised 
nations  of  antiquity.  They  obtained  it  principally  from  Portugal 
and  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  great  tin -mart  was  stationed  at 
Cadiz,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture.  From 
thence  the  adventurous  Carthaginians  pushed  their  researches  in 
every  direction,  and  at  length  discovered  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin- 
islands,  and  the  shores  of  Britain,  which  they  are  accused  of  trying 
to  monopolise  for  their  own  advantage  by  giving  out  erroneous 
reports  of  their  geographical  position.  The  Phoceau  Greeks,  however, 
in  due  time  explored  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  discovered  the  secret 
source  of  Carthaginian  wealth.  Marseilles  or  Massilia  then  became 
an  important  commercial  entrep6t.  Finally,  Publius  Crassus,  some 
years  before  the  coming  of  Julius  Ca;aar,  made  the  same  dibcovery, 
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and  published  it  to  his  countrymen,  who  immediately  commenced  a 
traffic  between  England  and  the  coast  of  Gaul,  instructing  the  natives 
in  their  system  of  mining,  and  encouraging  them  to  cross  the  Channel 
in  their  leather-bound  skiffs.  The  tin  was  deposited  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  at  St.  Michael's  Mount — for  which  was  the  real  IxTts  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  remains  a  moot  point — and  from  thence  exported 
to  certain  ports  on  the  coast  of  France.  The  Cassiterides  may  have 
been  the  Scillies  ;  or  possibly  the  deeply-indented  shores  of  Cornwall 
deceived  the  strangers,  while  indeed  some  parts  now  joined  to  the 
mainland — for  instance,  the  peninsula  between  Penzance  and  St.  Ives 
— appear  once  to  have  iDeen  insulated. 

The  tin  trade  continued,  with  various  fluctuations,  through  the 
centuries  of  anarchy  which  followed  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest  it  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  whose  smelting  furnaces  still  exist  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Jews'  Houses.  But  the  veritable  history  of  the  Cornish  tin- 
trade  dates  from  the  time  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who,  in  order 
to  promote  its  development,  made  the  miners  of  Cornwall  independent 
of  those  of  Devonshire,  granted  them  the  privilege  of  holding  their 
own  courts  for  all  suits  relating  to  the  mines  except  those  of  life,  limb, 
and  land,  and  established  prisons  for  criminal  miners  at  Lydford  and 
Lostwithiel.  The  Stannary  Parliament,  to  consist  of  twenty-four 
deputies  from  different  divisions,  was  shortly  afterwards  instituted, 
its  places  of  meeting  being  appointed,  at  Truro  for  Cornwall,  and 
Crockern  Tor  on  Dartmoor  for  Devonshire.  The  mine  -  owners, 
in  return  for  these  great  privileges,  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Earls  oif 
Cornwall  a  certain  duty  upon  every  hundredweight  of  tin,  and 
several  towns  were  selected,  whither  the  blocks  of  metal  should  be 
brought  for  the  purposes  of  coining  (or  stamping)  and  assaying.  By 
recent  regulations  the  control  of  the  mines  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Vice- Warden  for  each  county,  who  must  be  a  barrister 
of  at  least  five  years'  standing,  and  the  Stannary  courts  of  judicature  ; 
from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Lord  Warden,  assisted 
by  three  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  finally  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  peroxide  of  tin  is  usually  found  to  run  in  veins  or  lodes,  from 
east  to  west,  averaging  in  breadth  from  12  to  40  inches,  but  differing 
greatly  in  depth.  A  pit  is  sunk,  and  a  cross-cut  or  gallery  excavated 
from  north  to  south,  so  as  to  cut  across  all  the  lodes  which  may  exist 
in  the  locality  selected.  A  lode  being  found,  a  license  to  work  it 
must  be  obtained  from  the  owner  of  the  soil,  who  is  then  called  the 
lord,  and  receives  as  his  share  (or  dish)  about  ^th  of  the  ore  raised. 
The  adventurers  divide  the  remainder  among  themselves  according 
to  agreement. 

Care  has  then  to  be  taken  for  the  drainage  of  the  mine,  which  is 
partly  effected  by  the  excavation  of  an  adit  or  tunnel,  through  which 
superfluous  water  may  be  pumped  into  some  adjacent  valley,  and, 
more  thoroughly,  by  steam-engines  of  great  size  and  power.  In 
some   mines,  however,   water-power   and  manual   labour   are   stilJ 
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brought  into  requisition.  The  steam-engine  (Trevithick's  high- 
pressure  boilers)  pumps  the  water  into  the  adit  at  the  rate,  perhaps, 
of  1200  to  1600  gallons  a  minute. 

The  descent  into  the  mine  is  made  by  means  of  the  shaft,  a  rect- 
angular well  about  9  feet  by  12,  divided  into  three  parts  by  a 
wooden  partition.  The  labourers  make  use  of  one,  and  the  others  are 
reserved  for  the  removal  of  the  ore,  and  the  deads,  or  refuse.  The 
machine  employed  is  called  a  whim,  and  is  -worked  by  horses  or  a 
steam-engine.  As  one  bucket  (or  kibble)  descends,  another  is  raised 
to  the  surface.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  are  penetrated  in  a  horizontal 
direction  by  levels,  or  galleries,  worked  at  various  depths,  and  reached 
by  means  of  shafts.  These  excavations  are  principally  effected  by 
blasting  with  gunpowder,  and  are  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
miles  upon  miles  of  grouud  are  traversed.  Thus,  at  Gwennap,  the 
rock  has  been  tunnelled  for  a  distance  of  60  miles.  At  Huel  Cok  they 
have  been  carried  under  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  danger,  only  four  feet  of  rock  remained 
between  the  miners  and  the  waters  of  ocean.  The  miners  work 
eight  hours  at  a  spell,  are  naked  to  the  waist,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  contrivances  adopted  to  secure  a  good  ventilation,  suffer  so  much 
from  the  intense  heat,  that  they  have  been  known  to  lose  5  lbs.  in 
weight  during  one  spell. 

The  ore  is  dealt  with  by  the  following  processes  : — 1.  It  is  first 
gpalled,  or  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  then  reduced  to  powder  by 
means  of  staviping -mills,  worked  by  steam  power,  which  force  it 
through  a  plate  of  iron  pierced  with  small  holes.  A  stream  of  water 
then  carries  it  into  several  pits — the  crop,  or  head,  that  is,  the  best 
portion,  falls  into  the  first,  and  the  residuum,  the  sline,  or  tail,  into 
the  others.  2.  The  crop  is  next  removed  to  the  bvddle  (a  large  pit),  and 
deposited  on  an  inclined  frame  of  v.ood — i\xQ  jagging -board — where  it 
is  again  subjected  to  the  washing  process,  and  separated  into  parcels  of 
different  value.  "  When  the  ore  is  rich,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
washing  away  earths,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  specific  gravity 
of  the  tin  ore  ;  but  in  poorer  ones  this  is  more  difficult,  especially 
when  they  are  mixed  with  copper  and  other  ores  which  are  likewise 
heavy" — {Dr.  Thomson).  3.  The  crop  having  again  been  selected, 
is  further  purified  by  tossing  and  stirring  it  in  a  large  keeve  full  of 
water.  The  tin  sinks  to  the  bottom,  is  once  more  assorted,  and 
the  selected  portion  is  now  removed  to  the  burjiing -house,  or,  if 
entirely  free  from  mundic  {i.e.  ferruginous  and  arsenical  pyrites),  to 
the  smelting-funiaces.  4.  In  the  burning-house  tlie  ores  are  placed 
in  small  reverberatory  furnaces,  fed  by  Welsh  coal  and  kept  at  a 
moderate  heat.  They  are  fre(iuently  turned  over  by  an  iron  rake, 
to  expose  fresh  surfaces.  Sulphurous  acid  and  arsenious  acid  being 
volatilised,  the  sulphurous  acid  escapes,  and  the  arsenious  acid  is 
condensed  in  jurijieily  constructed  horizontal  flues.  5.  Removed 
from  the  burning -house,  the  ores  are  again  tos.'icd,  or  washed,  until 
fit  for  smelling — that  is,  deoxidation.  The  smeltiug-furnaces  are  of 
the  reverheratory  kind,  holding  each    from   12  to  16  cwts.  of  oftt 
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which  is  prepared  by  mixing  it  with  coal,  or  Welsh  culm  and  slaked 
lime.  It  is  then  heated  into  a  state  of  fusion,  and  kept  so  for  about 
seven  hours.  The  lime,  uniting  with  the  silicious  and  argillaceous 
matter  still  adhering  to  the  tin,  forms  a  slag  which  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  fused  metal.  The  slag  is  raked  off  through  the  door, 
while  the  fused  metal  pours  oflf  by  a  tap-hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  and  is  laded  into  moulds,  which  form  it  into  slabs  of  a 
moderate  size.  The  slag  is  pounded,  stamped,  and  washed,  and  the 
tin,  or  prillion,  extracted  from  it  is  again  smelted.  6.  The  slabs  re- 
moved from  the  moulds  are  now  placed  in  a  refining -furnace,  and 
gradually  melted,  that  they  may  be  purified  of  iron,  copper, 
sulphurets,  arseniates,  tungsten,  or  slag.  The  fused  metal  is  then 
skimmed,  and  being  laded  into  granite  or  cast-iron  moulds,  is 
fashioned  into  blocks  of  3  or  4  cwts.  each,  containing  about 
75  parts  of  metal,  and  ready  for  sale.  The  coining  or  stamping  is 
no  longer  effected  in  the  coinage-towns,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

The  elaborate  machinery  of  our  day  was  of  course  unknown  to 
early  workers,  who  are  believed  to  have  used  the  simpler  process  of 
streaming,  that  is,  placing  the  ore  under  running  water  so  as  to 
remove  all  alluvial  matter,  which,  when  it  can  be  done,  is  said  to 
produce  the  purest  metal.  Tin-streaming  is  still  practised  in  some 
parts  of  Cornwall,  both  in  the  Camborne  and  St.  Austell  districts. 

In  our  Introduction  we  have  given  some  reasons  for  the  late 
depression  of  this  ancient  and  once  profitable  industry,  and  for  its 
present  more  favourable  prospects. 

Copper-mining,  which  dates  from  a  later  beginning,  seemed  like 
to  come  to  an  end  before  tin-working.  The  two  metals  are  often 
found  together,  as  in  the  case  of  lead  and  silver,  but  copper  is  got 
with  more  difficulty  and  expense.  The  miners  who  deal  with  each 
metal  are  a  different  class,  no  more  meddling  in  one  another's 
province  than  an  oculist  competes  against  a  dentist.  Still  less  does 
any  Cornish  miner  take  kindly  to  coal-mining,  the  perils  and  hard- 
ships to  which  he  has  been  used  from  boyhood  being  of  a  different 
order.  The  great  copper  mines  are  at  present  in  a  bad  way  ;  some, 
once  worked  for  copper,  are  now  given  up  to  tin.  What  we  say 
about  copper-mining,  then,  might  almost  as  well  be  put  into  the 
past  tense  ;  yet  of  late  one  or  two  mines,  such  as  that  of  Levant, 
near  St.  Just,  have  shown  some  signs  of  activity. 

On  tlic  slopes  of  two  hills,  and  in  the  hollow  of  the  valley  between, 
are  the  banks  of  the  copper-mines,  and  the  ground  is  dotted  with 
groups  of  work-people,  women  and  girls,  in  bright-coloured  attire, 
hammering  at  lumps  of  ore,  or  sifting  and  washing  them  in  the 
numerous  water-courses  which  ripple  around.  The  copper  extends 
beneath  the  valley  from  side  to  side,  and  is  richest  where  it  lies 
deepest.  Shafts  descend  to  the  lodes  or  veins  in  which  the  ore 
is  embedded,  where  a  succession  of  ladders  wearies  the  legs  and 
tests  the  patience  of  the  curious  explorer.  The  miner's  tools  are — 
a  gad,  a  pick,  a  sledge-hammer,  a  borer,  a  claying-bar,  a  needle,  a 
scraper,  a  tamping-bar,  a  shovel,  and  a  cartridge-tool  for  blasting 
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with  powder.     Those,  with  fuzees,  slow  match,  powder-horn,  corve, 
and  wheel-barrow,  complete  his  equipment. 

The  first  step,  when  the  mining  engineer  has  ascertained  where 
the  copper  lies,  is  to  sink  a  slialt  and  work  a  gallery  until  the  lode 
is  reached.  This  is  the  business  of  the  tiU-workers,  wlio  are  generally 
paid  so  much  a  cubic  fathom  for  the  rock  they  excavate,  earning,  on 
an  average,  45  to  65  shillings  a  month.  The  men  who  work  tlie  ore 
are  called  tributers.  They  generally  undertake  a  particular  portion 
of  the  lode,  working  in  a  sort  of  club  or  guild,  called  a  pare,  and 
dividing  themselves  into  three  gangs,  each  of  which  labours  eight 
hours  at  a  time.  These  adventurers  hire  their  '*  pitch  "  from  the 
mine -owner,  pay  all  their  own  expenses,  and  receive  a  certain 
percentage  on  the  ore  they  procure  ;  so  that  they  have  a  direct 
interest  in  their  work,  and  every  inducement,  moreover,  to  work 
intelligently,  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  ore  which  they  excavate 
depend  their  profits. 

The  ore  being  brought  to  the  surface  in  baskets,  has  now  to 
undergo  sundry  cleaning  and  purifying  processes.  It  is  broken  up 
with  hammers,  or  by  tamjiers  worked  by  water-power,  and  the  first 
quality — prills — divided  into  walnut -sized  pieces  by  the  cobbers 
(young  girls).  The  second  quality — dredge-ore — after  having  been 
crushed,  is  cast  into  a  sieve  or  "jigging"  machine,  and  "jigged"  up 
and  down  in  a  hutch  of  water.  The  worst  quality — halvans — is 
mixed  up  with  the  residuum  of  the  better  sorts,  and  separated  into 
strakes  and  tyes.  Formed  into  parcels,  or  doles,  they  are  then  all 
ready  for  sale. 

The  Side  or  Ticlceting-do.ys  take  place  weekly  at  Redruth  (only) 
now.  A  dinner  is  provided  in  true  English  fashion  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mine-owners,  wlio  there  meet  the  agents  of  the  prin- 
cipal mining  companies.  The  latter,  having  already  acquainted 
tliemselves  with  sami)les  of  the  different  ores  for  sale,  now  hand  in 
seale  i  tenders,  or  tickets,  stating  the  prices  they  are  willing  to  give 
for  respective  doles.  These  tickets  are  opened,  read  aloud,  and  the 
highest  bidder  becomes  the  purchaser.  The  ore  is  then  shipped  for 
Swansea,  to  undergo  the  process  of  smelting.  Here  is  another  of 
Cornwall's  misfortunes,  that  her  want  of  fuel  has  obliged  her  to  part 
witli  tliis  industry  to  Wales. 

The  business  of  a  mine  (^M«/,  t/?^«aZ  =  *' work")  is  usually  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  purser.  ITio  mining  operations  are  super- 
intended by  a  captain,  who,  in  large  mines,  is  assisted  by  grass 
captains  and  underground  captains  —  the  former,  as  their  name 
implies,  attending  to  the  works  above  ground.  The  title  of  "  captain  " 
in  Cornwall  is  aj)t  to  be  used  as  loosely  and  liberally  as  that  of 
"  colonel  "  in  the  backwoods  of  America. 

Tlie  miners,  as  a  class,  are  noted  for  their  sobriety  and  prudence,  an 
improvement  from  thi;  {)ast,  which,  as  perhaps  the  strongest  Church- 
man would  not  deny,  they  owe  largely  to  th  ■  work  of  Wesley  and  his 
followers.  Ujion  emerging  from  his  underground  labours,  "  th<j 
miner  goes  into  the  changing-house,  a  place  apitointed  for  the  purpose, 
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washes,  and  takes  ofif  his  woollen  working-dress  ;  then,  if  the  mine 
is  not  deep  and  his  labour  too  great,  on  repairing  to  his  cottage  he 
cultivates  his  acre  or  two  of  ground,  which  he  obtains  from  the  heathy 
downs  ou  lease  upon  easy  terms,  for  three  lives,  at  a  few  shillings' 
rent.  Then  by  degrees  he  has  contrived  to  build  a  small  cottage, 
often  a  good  part  of  it  with  his  own  hands,  the  stone  costing  him 
nothing  ;  or  it  may  be  he  has  only  taken  land  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes,  to  cultivate  which  he  pares  and  burns  the  ground,  and 
rents  a  cottage  at  50s.  or  60s.  a  year,  with  a  right  of  turf  fuel,  which 
he  cuts  and  prepares  himself.  Many  miners  have  tolerable  gardens, 
and  some  are  able  to  do  their  own  carpentry  work,  and  near  the 
coast  others  are  expert  fishermen "  —  {Gyrus  Redding).  Some 
>interesting  details  relative  to  Cornish  mines  and  miners  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Walter  White's  amusing  volume,  A  Londoner's  Walk  to  the 
Land's  End;  and  in  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUins's  Rambles  beyond  Railways. 
Anthony  Trollope's  I7i/ree  Clerks  contains  an  amusing  account  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  physical  crookedness  and  darkness  of  the  mining 
world. 

The  tourist  who  descends  into  a  mine  will  have  to  assume  a  fitting 
attire — a  shirt  and  trousers  of  flannel,  a  stout  pair  of  shoes,  a  cap 
of  linen,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  or  helmet,  designed  to  protect 
the  head  from  blows  against  the  rock.  A  candle  is  then  fixed  to  his 
hat  by  a  lump  of  clay,  and  he  is  ready  for  the  adventure. 

When  we  have  left  behind  us  the  Cyclopean  stithies  of  Cam- 
borne, Gwinnear  Road  is  the  next  station,  where  the  branch  goes 
off  to  Helston.  To  the  left  rises  Gwinnear  with  its  prominent 
church,  several  points  in  which  are  of  much  interest.  Two  or 
three  miles  to  the  right  is  St.  Gwithian,  its  church  also  a  remark- 
able one,  long  threatened  by  the  invading  sand,  in  which,  two 
generations  back,  were  discovered  the  buried  remains  of  an 
Oratory,  that  may  be  the  oldest  Christian  building  in  England, 
but  some  authorities  give  it  a  later  date.  The  vagrant  sand  has 
now  been  kept  within  bounds  by  the  planting  of  rushes ;  but 
from  the  railway  can  be  seen  how  the  coast-line  has  changed  its 
rocky  face  for  a  line  of  dismal  towans  (sandhills),  among  which 
a  dynamite  factory  finds  an  appropriate  site  ;  and  the  church  of 
Phillack  is  also  seen  standing  in  perilous  dignity  with  these  dunes 
as  its  too  close  background. 

Hayle  (Inns  :  White  Hart,  Steam  Packet)  is  a  busy  little  port 
on  the  wide  sandy  estuary,  which  at  high  water  has  a  very  pleasant 
aspect.  The  towans  here,  half  overgrown  with  grass  and  rushes, 
are  cheerful  enough  in  the  sunshine.  But  it  suffers  by  comparison 
with  its  neighbours  across  the  estuary,  and  the  big  chimneys  and 
rows  of  monotonous  little  houses  lying  near  the  station  are  not 
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attractive.  The  big  chimneys  of  the  Explosives  Factory  on  the 
east  soon  too  come  into  view,  and  though  there  is  a  beach  the  town 
is  not  on  the  open  sea,  but  overlooks  the  tidal  estuary.  Hayle 
has  a  fine  new  church  of  its  own,  and  a  good  harbour,  but,  as  wo 
fancy  that  its  visitors  come  chiefly  from  not  very  far  away  and 
do  not  patronise  guide-books,  we  will  take  leave  of  it  with  best 
wishes  for  prosperity  aud  success  in  its  brave  struggle  against 
the  sand  that  ever  threatens  invasion  both  by  land  and  water. 

The  farther  end,  towards  Phillach,  is  called  Coj^perhouse  {Cor- 
nubia  Hotel)  a  hint  of  tlie  Tubal  Cainery  that  makes  one  of 
Hayle 's  occupations.  Through  this  comes  in  the  road  from 
Camborne  (5  miles). 

From  the  high  railway  bank  we  have  a  view  over  the  mouth  of 
the  Ilaijle  River  to  St.  Ives  at  the  end  of  the  bay.  But  the  line  turns 
a  little  way  south  to  get  easily  over  the  flats  of  the  inlet  (crossed 
also  by  a  long  causeway  bridge  to  Lelant)  ;  then  at  St.  Erth 
Junction  one  must  change  for  St.  Ives,  the  main  line  running  on 
a  few  miles  farther  to  Penzance,  both  of  which  places  should  be 
dignified  witV.  an  independent  section 
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Truro  to  Falmouth. — For  Falmouth,  by  nearly  all  trains,  one 
must  change  at  Truro  to  a  branch  of  about  12  miles  long,  which 
keeps  well  inland  to  avoid  the  creeks.  Before  long  a  high  viaduct 
crosses  the  Restronguet  Creek,  beside  which  runs  a  mineral  line 
from  Redruth  to  the  little  port  of  Devoran.  The  prospect  from 
the  train  over  this  sandy  estuary  is  not  very  enticing,  till  it 
reaches  Perranwell  Station,  beyond  which  we  look  down  on  the 
wide  valley  of  that  name,  where  the  Kennal  pours  down  into 
Restronguet  Creek  amid  a  strange  mixture  of  the  practical  and 
the  picturesque,  mills,  wheels,  and  shafts  protruding  from  its 
rocky  and  wooded  sides.  Below,  to  the  left,  appear  the  village 
of  Perranarworthal,  the  masts  at  Perran  Wharf,  and  beyond, 
the  grand  woods  of  Carclew,  famous  for  its  sub-tropical  gardens. 
Farther  on,  Penryn  is  well  seen  from  the  railway,  but  we  will 
not  stop  here  at  present.  The  train  now  passes  round  behind 
the  back  of  Falmouth,  with  views  on  to  the  open  sea  and  the 
valley  of  the  Swan  Pool;  then  we  are  almost  at  the  station  before 
becoming  aware  where  the  town  lies,  mostly  along  the  Penryn 
River,  whose  mouth  forms  the  inner  harbour  opening  out  to 
Oarrick  Roads. 

FALMOUTH. 

E.oTE,i.s.— Falmouth,  Greenbank,  Pendennis,   Bay,  King's,   Royal,   Riviera, 

Albion,  etc. 
Pensions.— PenweTiacfc,  Gyllyndune,  Trafalgar,  Pentargan,  Boscawen,  etc. 

The  position  and  aspect  of  Falmouth  are  peculiar,  in  some 
respects  recalling  Plymouth.  The  railway  carries  us  past  the 
town,  the  station  being  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  beyond, 
from  which  we  are  able  to  see  how  Falmouth  has  two  faces,  one 
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of  better  class  and  newer  houses  looking  out  from  a  height  upon 
the  open  sea,  while  the  old  port  huddles  along  the  shore  of  the 
inlet,  presenting  still  much  such  a  line  of  blackened  wharfs, 
patched-up  houses,  tide-washed  stairs  and  jetties,  as  must  have 
wearied  so  many  fretful  eyes  windbound  here  a  century  ago.  For 
then  Falmouth  was  a  great  packet  station,  where  voyagers  came 
to  do  as  much  of  their  uncertain  journey  as  possible  by  land,  as 
now  ocean  telegraj^h  cables  find  their  last  firm  hold  in  this  pro- 
truding tongue  of  England.  The  place,  however,  is  of  no  great 
antiquity,  dating  apparently  from  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  when  it  began  to  rise  with  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Killigrcw.  Towards  the  end  of  that  century  it  became  the 
Government  Mail  Packet  Station,  till  steam  altered  the  conditions 
under  which  this  service  could  be  performed.  Many  allusions  to  it 
in  literature  show  how  thus  Falmouth  was  once  relatively  a  port 
of  more  importance  than  now,  when  its  distance  from  the  centres 
of  trade  goes  far  to  neutralise  the  advantage  of  its  magnificent 
harbour.  By  one  direct  express  train  it  is  reached  in  about  8 
hours  from  London  ;  and  steamers  between  London  and  Dublin 
call  twice  a  week.     The  population  is  about  13,000. 

From  the  station  we  look  down  upon  the  docks,  by  which  we 
pass  into  the  long,  narrow,  main  thoroughfare,  its  crooked 
reaches  known  by  different  names — ArweTiack  Street ,  Church  Street^ 
Market  Strand — beyond  which  one  ascent  is  nicknamed  Ludgate 
Hill,  till  it  may  be  said  to  end  at  the  renowned  Greenbank  Hotel, 
and  the  ferry  over  to  Fliishmg  on  the  other  side  of  the  inlet. 
The  two  central  points  are  the  Church,  near  which  will  be  found 
the  Post  OJJke,  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  the  Public  Subscri2)tion 
Rooms,  and  the  chief  shops,  including  that  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop" 
which  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town  ;  then  the  spacious  Market 
Place,  opening  opposite  one  of  the  most  frequented  piers,  and 
itself  the  port  of  many  coaches  and  buses  for  inland  voyageii. 
Here  stands  the  handsome  Free  Library,  one  of  many  such  Cornish 
monuments  to  tne  liberality  of  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards.  In  the 
Polytechnic  Hall  is  an  interesting  Fishery  Museum  (admission 
free),  besides  occasional  exhibitions.  Over  the  Market  Place,  on 
cither  hand,  rise  the  higher  residential  quarters  of  the  town, 
whose  best  houses  now  gravitate  towards  the  sea-face  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridgo. 

Among  the  few  ancient  buildings  let  us  mention  Arwenack 
House,  goon  passed  on  the  way  from  the  station,  tho  old  manaioD 
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of  the  Killigrews,  opposite  which  the  Killigrew  Monument  raises 
its  queer  pointed  pyramid.  The  slope  above  shows  a  fine  elm 
avenue,  leading  to  what  was  once  a  rope-walk,  now  turned  into 
a  promenade  leading  to  the  new  School  of  Art.  Below  this  again 
we  may  find  open  during  the  summer  months  the  Falmouth  Art 
Gallery,  an  exhibition  chiefly  of  the  artists  settled  here,  among 
whom  are  several  well-known  names  who  have  swarmed  off  from 
the  Newlyn  group. 

Falmouth,  as  Byron  tells  us,  has  long  been  a  snug  nest  of 
Quakers  ;  and  the  Fox  family  are  still  well  represented  among 
its  chief  citizens.  We  should,  then,  distinguish  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  above  the  Church,  a  neat  little  building  of  Gothic 
aspirations,  whose  resemblance  to  a  steeple-house  would  surely 
have  scandalised  George  Fox.  Behind  lies  a  curious  little  grave- 
yard, where  past  generations  of  Friends  lie  in  deeper  peace  than 
they  could  attain  through  life.  Close  at  hand  is  a  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  also  of  architectural  pretensions  and  containing  a  fine 
memorial  pulpit.  The  Parish  Church  above  the  main  street, 
which  has  a  distinction  in  being  one  of  the  few  English  churches 
dedicated  to  King  Charles  I. ,  has  now  been  restored  ;  and  another 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  "the  Rector's  Rate,"  is  in  the  way  of 
being  abolished  after  much  heart-burning.  The  finest  building 
the  Establishment  has  to  show  is  perhaps  All  Saints  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  reached  by  Killigrew  Road,  a  street  running  up  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  Market  Place.  On  the  high  ground  here 
is  the  Recreation  Ground,  provided  with  an  excellent  cycling 
track.  The  valley  leading  up  to  this  quarter  is  oddly  named 
the  Moor,  though  it  makes  one  of  the  most  solid  and  prosaic 
parts  of  the  place,  containing  the  Town  Hall,  with  some  interest- 
ing portraits  to  show. 

Killigrew  Road  also  leads  us  to  what  should  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  important  Falmouth  institutions,  the  Meteorological 
Observatory,  a  building  that  may  be  recognised  by  the  Wind 
Gauge  on  its  top,  giving  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  a  flighty  pawn- 
broker's sign.  The  resident  Superintendent  we  found  obligingly 
ready  in  giving  information  and  showing  the  instruments.  From 
him,  and  from  the  published  annual  reports,  we  have  received 
certain  statistics  the  gist  of  which  is  of  no  small  interest  as 
going  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Falmouth  as  a  mild  and  genial 
winter  resort,  in  which  character  it  may  be  said  to  be  handicapped 
by  the  very  accuracy  with  which    such  observations  are  made. 
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While,  for  instance,  at  its  rivals',  where  the  matter  is  in  private 
hands,  the  Jordan  sun-gaugo  will  be  used,  acting  as  a  recorder  of 
light  rather  than  heat,  here  the  sunlight  is  measured  on  the 
Campbell- Stokes  principle,  practically  by  means  of  a  burning  glass, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  taking  no  effect  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  a  clear  winter  sunset.  Yet,  though  at  this  disadvantage, 
Falmouth  can  show  the  highest  average  of  winter  sunshine  on 
the  mainland  of  Britain,  being  surpassed  only  by  Jersey  in  a 
record  of  ten  years.  When,  from  diagrams  exhibited  in  the 
Observatory,  we  note  the  wide  range  of  variety,  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  amount  of  rain  and  sunshine,  it  becomes  clear  how 
easily  the  statistics  put  forward  in  favour  of  any  watering-place 
can  be  "cooked"  to  deceive  the  unwary.  But  the  calculations 
here  made  honestly  in  the  cause  of  science  are  still  most  con- 
vincing as  to  Falmouth's  merits.  The  thermometers,  exposed  in 
an  airy  and  slightly  elevated  situation,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
were  not  known  to  mark  more  than  12^  degrees  of  frost.  The 
general  average  of  equability  also  is  very  remarkable,  ranging 
for  twenty  years  between  a  mean  of  60*1  for  August  to  437  for 
January.  For  the  same  period  the  average  of  rainy  days  was 
211,  vdt\\  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  48  inches,  which  certainly 
reads  rather  high  ;  but  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Falmouth 
sky,  if  apt  to  weep  lustily  while  about  it,  is  all  the  clearer  and 
brighter  afterwards,  with  fewer  moods  of  dismal  sullenness  than 
in  some  drier  regions.  A  few  })henological  observations  may  also 
be  quoted  for  the  month  of  February  1891  :  "On  the  1st  crocuses 
were  in  flower  ;  on  the  12th  a  red  admiral  butterfly  was  seen  ; 
larks  were  singing  on  the  23rd  ;  a  lizard  was  caught  on  the  26th  ; 
and  on  the  28th  honeysuckle  was  in  leaf."  In  the  severe 
Febmary  of  1895  we  ourselves  can  testify  to  icicles  being  found 
on  one  side  of  a  wall,  while  on  the  other  hydrangeas  were  in 
flower,  and  the  last  chrysanthemum  bloom  had  not  yet  faded. 

In  the  hollow  below  the  Observatory,  Kimherley  Park  gives 
practical  confirmation  to  its  reports,  since  here  may  be  seen 
flourishing,  yuccas,  bamboos,  dracaenas,  acarias,  and  other  tender 
plants,  which  almost  qualify  this  small  but  jiretty  pleasure  ground 
to  rank  as  a  garden  of  acclimatation.  The  gaidens  of  more  than 
one  seat  in  the  vicinity  bear  out  the  same  good  character  for  the 
winter  climate,  the  welfare  of  their  exotic  vegetation  dei)cnding 
less  upon  8y)ells  of  great  heat  than  upon  an  absence  of  cxtremei 
in  temperature. 
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These  facts  and  figures  have  justified  Falmouth's  friends  in 
claiming  for  it  a  very  high  or  even  the  highest  position  as  a 
British  winter  haven  for  delicate  throats  and  lungs.  It  has  long 
been  popularly  said,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  village  of 
Flushing,  as  the  spot  here  most  fully  sheltered  from  cold  winds, 
had  the  mildest  winter  climate  in  England.  Some  years  ago  a 
distinguished  physician.  Sir  Edward  Sieveking,  so  emphatically 
brought  the  claims  of  Falmouth  and  Flushing  before  what  may  be 
called  the  invalid  public,  that  the  town  seemed  about  to  establish 
itself  firmly  as  a  wintering  place  ;  and  a  fair  number  of  winter 
visitors  have  ever  since  been  found  at  the  hotels.  What  may 
tell  against  the  success  of  Falmouth  is  a  want  of  such  amusements 
and  amenities  as  are  provided  so  amply  at  foreign  resorts,  while 
the  climate,  however  gently  it  may  deal  with  delicate  constitutions, 
does  not  always  encourage  their  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  sea 
and  land,  which  are  the  main  attractions  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  visitors  would  thank  us  for  letting  them  know  thai 
the  authorities  set  their  faces  against  disfiguring  advertisements, 
noisy  open-air  performances,  and  all  such  baits  for  vulgar  patron- 
age. The  town  is  already  too  heavily  rated,  and  wants  means  for 
the  expense  of  improving  and  "  booming  "  its  natural  advantages. 
Perhaps  the  eight  or  nine  hours'  journey  from  London  is  another 
drawback.  Still,  we  believe  it  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  for  Fal- 
mouth to  take  the  same  rank  as  some  other  wintering  places  which, 
with  at  least  no  better  reason,  have  gained  more  notice  ;  and  that 
its  merits  become  recognised  as  they  deserve  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  new  hotels  and  pensions  opened  since  our  last 
edition.  To  our  thinking,  it  is  the  pleasantest  winter  station  in 
Cornwall. 

As  a  summer  resort  Falmouth  stands  in  need  of  no  advocacy, 
unless  before  judges  severe  on  the  point  of  bracing  air.  The 
shore,  on  the  sea-side,  seems  a  good  deal  taken  up  with  reefs  ; 
but  there  is  a  sandy  and  shingly  beach  beyond  the  Falmouth 
Hotel,  provided  with  machines  and  other  accommodations  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  As  for  boating,  the  difficulty  here  is  to  keep  ofl 
the  water.  The  Sound  affords  a  safe  sailing  ground  and  harbour 
for  vessels  of  every  size  or  rig.  The  most  squeamish  landlubber 
will  have  to  trust  himself  at  least  to  a  ferry,  if  he  would  "do  " 
the  neighbourhood  thoroughly  ;  and  experienced  watermen  will 
be  always  at  his  service  at  a  tariff,  beginning  modestly  with  three- 
pence, the  fixed  fareis  justly  increased  at  night  or  in  rough  weather. 
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This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Yacht  Club,  whose 
regattas  enliven  the  bay  in  summer. 

EXCURSIONS  FROM  FALMOUTH. 

To  Pendennis  Head,  the  Swan  Pool,  etc. — The  first  walk  to 
be  taken  here  is  that  to  Pendennis  Head,  round  which  a  carriage 
drive  has  been  laid  out.  The  road  starts  at  the  Falmouth  Hotel, 
presently  joined  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  Railway  Station,  and 
runs  for  a  mile,  overlooking  the  sea,  to  the  point  occupied  by 
Pendennis  Castle,  a  building,  we  fancy,  more  imposing  than 
strong  in  a  military  sense.  The  oldest  part  is  the  Round  Tower, 
dating  from  Henry  VIII.,  now  the  Governor's  residence.  The 
works  have  of  late  been  strengthened  and  brought  more  "up  to 
date,"  to  the  loss  of  mere  sightseers,  for  whom  the  Castle  is  now 
closed,  as  a  rule,  through  suspicion  of  possible  spies  of  foreign 
powers.  Amateur  photographers  and  sketchers  must  remember 
how  jealously  Mars  frowns  on  these  arts  of  Apollo.  On  the 
opposite  point,  near  the  Lighthouse,  another  fortification  has 
recently  been  erected,  as  what  Orientals  would  call  the  juwah  of 
Pendennis. 

The  headland  is  dappled  by  coppice  wood,  through  which  we  can 
stray  here  and  there,  but  may  be  brought  up  by  the  ditch  or  for- 
bidding chevaux  defrisc  of  the  Castle.  If  one  scramble  by  thorny 
and  slippery  tracks  to  the  plateau  above,  the  military  authorities 
will  probably  not  grudge  him  a  fine  view  on  cither  hand.  Seats 
and  shaded  nooks  will  be  found  on  the  drive,  which  round  the 
point  doubles  back  to  look  over  the  open  sea  and  away  along  the 
winding  coast-line  to  the  clili's  of  the  Lizard.  A  liberal  fare  for 
driving  round  Pendennis  Head  from  the  station  is  2s.  ;  3s.  if  a 
halt  be  made  at  the  fort ;  and  4s.  for  the  farther  round  we  are 
about  to  indicate. 

At  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  we  could  strike  back  to  the  station 
by  the  red  coastguard  houses.  But  on  foot  one  should  rather 
continue  along  the  very  pleasant  clifl  walk  edging  the  sea,  which 
will  bring  us  past  the  bathing  beach  and  a  small  stagnant  pool, 
then  on  to  the  larger  sheet  that,  under  the  name  of  the  Swan 
Pool,  is  one  of  the  lions  of  Falmouth,  a  fresh-water  lake,  half  a 
mile  long,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  bar  of  sand  along 
which  runs  the  road.  This  seems  to  be  a  dammed-up  reservoir  of 
the  same  kind  as  in  Devonshire  is  called  a  Lea.     About  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile  beyond  we  may  go  out  to  Pennance  Read,  where  Fal- 
mouth folk  are  in  the  way  of  ending  their  favourite  constitutional 
with  a  fine  view. 

Strangers  who  have  found  it  an  hour  or  so's  walk  round  to  this 
point  may  be  surprised  to  learn  how  near  they  are  now  to  the 
centre  of  the  town.  From  the  Gyllyngvaes  Bathing  Beach  a 
marked  path  leads  over  the  hill  in  a  few  minutes.  Farther  on, 
just  short  of  the  Swan  Pool,  another  road  by  the  Cemetery  takes 
us  through  one  of  the  pleasantest  suburbs,  then  by  the  unpromis- 
ing-looking descent  of  Swan  Pool  Street  into  the  main  thorough- 
fare. If  we  pass  beyond  the  Swan  Pool,  a  pretty  round  may  be 
made  to  reach  the  town  near  the  top  of  Killigrew  Road  by  the 
long  avenue  opening  almost  opposite  the  Observatory  —  Bull's 
Avenue,  as  it  is  called,  on  which  the  public  have  a  right-of-way. 

Budock.  — This  avenue  itself  makes  a  very  favourite  walk,  and 
leads  to  some  of  the  pleasantest  spots  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Descending  it  we  soon  find  a  path  to  the  right,  which  goes 
obliquely  down  into  the  valley  and  imder  the  railway  ;  then  we 
can  plainly  see  it  remounting  the  opposite  slope  towards  the 
Church  of  Budock,  also  full  in  view,  a  popular  Sunday  afternoon 
stroll  of  a  couple  of  miles.  The  church  contains  some  interesting 
brasses  of  the  Killigrew  family  and  memorial  windows.  Thence 
our  ramble  might  be  airily  extended  on  Budock  Downs. 

Penjerrick. — This,  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Fox  family, 
is  renowned  for  its  acclimatising  garden  and  rare  show  of  exotics, 
which  make  Penjerrick  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighbourhood. 
By  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  named 
as  days  when  visitors  can  usually  be  admitted  on  presentation 
of  their  cards.  The  road  is  a  drive  of  3  or  4  miles  in  the 
Budock  direction.  But  more  recommendable  is  the  walk  down 
the  long  avenue  already  mentioned,  and  up  a  path  seen  continu- 
ing it  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  above  which  it  strikes  into 
the  road. 

Penjerrick  was  the  residence  of  Miss  Caroline  Fox,  whose 
letters  were  so  favourably  received  in  the  literary  world.  Other 
neighbouring  seats  of  the  same  family  are  Rose  Hill,  to  the  garden 
of  which  strangers  are  not  admitted,  and  Grove  Hill,  noted  for  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  including  works  by  Titian,  Poussin, 
Claude,  etc.,   which  of  late  has  been  somewhat  scattered,  but 
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what  remains  may  be  seen  by  sending  in  one's  card  to  the  courteous 
proprietor. 

To  Penryn,  2  miles  from  Falmouth,  up  the  inlet  of  that  name, 
omnibuses  run  frequently,  the  stations  in  each  case  being  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  towns,  from  most  parts  of  which  one  has  to 
walk  nearly  as  far  to  take  the  train.  The  easiest  way  of  walking 
is  by  the  road  past  the  Greenbank  Hotel  and  Flushing  Ferry, 
along  the  shore  of  the  inlet.  About  halfway,  at  the  head  of  a 
bend,  a  more  direct  road  strikes  over  the  hill  into  this  ;  and  here, 
if  a  view  of  Penryn  be  enough  for  us — not  such  a  good  one  as  from 
the  railway — we  might  turn  back  by  the  telegraph  posts,  till  at 
the  top  of  the  ascent  a  Cornish  stile  and  path  to  the  right  bring 
us  to  the  Beacon — a  broken  knoll  with  a  seat  on  the  top,  from 
which  may  be  enjoyed  what  is  perhaps  the  widest  prospect 
immediately  around  the  town.  This  path  runs  on  westward  into 
the  Budock  Road,  about  a  mile  out,  from  which  we  can  thus 
return  by  Kimberley  Park.  But  if,  still  in  a  vagrant  mood,  one 
took  the  first  lane  to  the  right,  it  would  soon  gain  the  terraced 
road  by  the  Observatory  and  the  Cemetery  ;  or  if,  before  reaching 
the  former  point,  one  followed  another  lane  dropping  to  the 
right,  he  would  gain  the  valley  debouching  on  the  Swan  Pool, 
and  could  thus  in  a  couple  of  hours'  stroll  pass  all  round  the 
beauties  of  "  Fair  Falmouth."  Did  he  not  care  to  go  down  to  the 
sea,  Bull's  Avenue  would  take  him  straight  up  to  the  higher 
part  of  the  to\vn. 

PENRYN. 

Hotels.— A'i/i^'s  Anns,  Vivian's  Temperance. 

Penryn  is  a  place  of  nearly  5000  inhabitants.  Motor  omni- 
buses, of  the  usual  type  about  here,  run  every  quarter  of  an 
liour  or  so  between  the  respective  market-places  of  Falmouth 
and  Penryn.  The  source  of  Penryn's  prosperity  is  the  granite 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  granite  works  at  the 
Falmouth  end  of  the  town  are  worth  a  visit  from  those  interested 
in  the  polishing  process.  This  granite  itself  Londoners  can  often 
see  without  leaving  home,  for  instance  in  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Penryn  stands  finely  situated  on  a  hill  sloping  down  to  its 
river.  The  old  parish  is  St.  Gluvias,  whoso  restored  church  looks 
upon  the  long  main  street.  Among  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  this 
street  may  be  traced  with  diflicnlty  the  site  of  Olasney  College^ 
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believed  to  have  been  the  centre  of  Cornish  literature  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  where  most  of  the  relics  of  the  old  Cornish  language, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  our  times,  were  composed  and 
copied  out.  These  were  mainly  dramas  or  miracle  plays  for  the 
instruction  of  villagers.  A  collection  has  been  ti-anslated  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Norris. 

About  2  miles  south  of  Penryn  we  might  visit  the  celebrated 
Mabe  Quarries  on  the  Helston  Road,  and  if  we  cared  to  call  at 
Ilelland  Farm  could  see  a  very  ancient  Cornish  font  and  crosses. 
The  same  distance  north-west  brings  us  to  Roscrow  Viewpoint 
(600  feet),  commanding  a  magnificent  prospect.  Thence  we  could 
make  a  detour  back  to  Penryn  by  the  grounds  of  Enys  for  other 
fine  views.  Leave  must  be  asked  at  the  lodge  to  enter  these 
grounds,  beyond  which  an  unsatiated  rambler  might  follow  the 
road  on  to  the  Perranwell  Valley  and  Carclew.  "While  at  Mate, 
he  might  similarly  have  pushed  south  a  few  miles  to  Constantine, 
also  a  place  of  quarries,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  Corn- 
wall, and  could  hence  return  along  the  Helford  River  and  by  the 
coast. 

From  Penryn,  moreover,  one  might  stroll  across  in  half  an  hour 
to  My  lor,  which  is  about  the  same  distance  from  Falmouth,  once 
the  ferry  has  been  crossed  at  Flushing,  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  our  excursions,  though  there  is  nothing  particular  about 
this  snug  village  except  its  sheltered  situation.  From  the  village 
at  the  head  of  Mylor  Creek  we  have  a  very  pretty  walk  of  a  mile 
or  so  down  its  wooded  shore  to  Mylor  Church  at  the  mouth,  an 
old  building  restored,  worth  seeing  if  only  for  its  situation,  and 
the  tall  ancient  Cross  in  the  Churchyard.  Here  we  look  across 
to  ^S*^.  Just  Fool,  the  quarantine  station  of  Falmouth,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Roseland.  This  reminds  us  that  we  cannot  get  on 
far  here  without  taking  to  the  water.  From  Mylor  Church  and 
Dock  it  is  a  mile  or  so  back  to  Flushing  by  the  road,  a  longer 
walk  round  the  coast,  and  some  pleasant  rambling  might  be  done 
about  Trefusis  Point,  the  woods  of  which  are  so  well  seen  from 
Falmouth.  The  way  most  to  be  recommended  is  by  a  field  path 
round  Trefusis,  through  the  '  *  picnic-field  "  where  refreshments  ar« 
provided  for  excursionists. 
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TO  ST.   MAWES,   PORTHSCATHO,   ETO. 

One  pleasant  slioit  excursion  is  by  the  small  but  well-appointed 
steamer  which  runs  all  the  year,  several  times  a  day,  from  the 
Market  Strand  Pier  for  *S^^  Maives  and  GerranSy  on  the  opposite 
peninsula.  The  crossing  takes  rather  over  half  an  hour,  costing 
only  6d.  return  ;  and  many  who  enjoy  being  much  on  the  water 
might  do  so  cheaply  by  means  of  the  half-crown  weekly  season 
tickets.  This  trip  lands  us  in  the  much- indented  peninsula  of 
Boseland  (probably  so-called  from  Rhos,  a  Celtic  word  for  heath 
or  gorse),  where  we  must  be  careful  in  studying  the  question  of 
ferries  and  the  time  tables  of  steamers,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
left  "so  near  and  yet  so  far"  from  the  haven  where  we  would 
fain  be  back,  full  in  sight  yet  perhaps  separated  hopelessly  from 
us  by  the  chance  of  wind  and  tide,  while  the  devious  walk  round 
the  head  of  its  central  creek  is  not  one  to  be  undertaken  by  falling 
shades  of  night  or  gathering  storm-clouds. 

The  boat  holds  her  way  more  or  less  smoothly  across  the  mouth 
of  Penryn  Creek,  then  over  the  Truro  River,  making  for  an  inlet 
at  one  corner  of  which  stands  the  castle  of  St.  Mawes,  opposite 
its  bigger  twin-brother  of  Pendennis.  Round  this  point  it  either 
brings  up  along  the  quay,  or  lands  its  passengers  by  boat  for  St. 
Mawes  {Ship  and  CastlCj  St.  Maives),  a  large  village  loved  by  ex- 
cursionists and  sea-bathing  families  not  too  exacting  in  their  re- 
quirements. Some  of  the  steamers  go  no  farther  than  this  point, 
in  which  case  a  good  mile's  walk  and  the  crossing  of  a  halfpenny 
ferry  must  be  substituted  for  our  next  stage  on  the  way  to  Gerrans 
by  water. 

The  boat  proceeds,  soon  opening  a  creek  to  the  right,  where  we  see 
well  displayed  the  Place  or  mansion  of  St.  Anthony  in  Roseland. 
Here  we  may  land  by  boat  to  visit  the  pretty  restored  church  and 
its  churchyard,  where  a  stone  coffin  \vill  bo  noticed  half  bm-ied 
among  ferns,  ivy,  and  moss ;  or  to  walk  on  to  the  lighthouse  at 
Zoze  Point.  A  high  road,  marked  by  telegraph  posts,  would 
lead  us  hence  to  our  destination  at  Porthscatho,  for  which,  going 
as  far  by  water  as  the  steamer  will  take  us,  wo  disembark  about 
a  mile  farther  on  at  the  pierless  lauding  of  Porthcuil  (pronounced 
Percuel).  Hero  an  omnibus  mil  usually  be  found  waiting,  for 
threepence,  to  spare  the  walk  by  a  road  running  above  the  long 
creek,  which  at  high  water  so  prettily  winds  its  way  far  into  the 
bowels  of  the  land.    There  is  no  other  ruad,  so  one  cannot  well  miss 
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the  way  till  a  mile  of  it  brings  us  into  the  high  road  from  St. 
Anthony ^  beside  which,  close  by,  is  seen  the  spire  of  Gerrans,  a 
name  more  familiar  to  us  than  we  may  be  aware,  for  the  ancient 
chief  whom  it  commemorates,  Gerranus,  appears  to  be  the  shadowy 
original  of  Tennyson's  Geraint.  Gerrans  {Royal  Standard  Inn^ 
with  picnic  room)  is  the  church  town  perched  on  the  ridge, 
beyond  which  another  half  mile  brings  us  down  to  its  more 
important  member  on  the  shore. 

Porthscatho  {Feathers'  Inn,  also  with  accommodation  for  excur- 
sionists) is  one  of  those  cheerful  white-washed  Cornish  fishing 
villages,  where  one  may  chance  to  get  a  house  for  a  song  all  the 
year  round,  and  lodgings  not  quite  so  cheaply  in  summer.  As 
yet  it  makes  a  very  unsophisticated  scene  for  family  holiday- 
making,  protected  from  fashion  by  its  remoteness  of  access  ;  but 
Porthscatho,  even  before  being  provided  with  a  resident  doctor, 
has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  drainage,  and  enjoys  a  good  water 
supply.  Its  chief  attraction  is  the  fine  view  over  Gerrans  Bay, 
and  the  cliff  paths  on  either  hand  ;  then  there  are  pleasant  inland 
strolls  by  sheltered  lanes,  where  flowers  and  ferns  may  be  found  up 
to  Christmas.  A  walk  of  several  miles  would  carry  us  round  the 
bay  to  Nare  (or  Penare)  Head,  passing  on  the  way  *  *  Tregeagle's 
Quoits,"  some  huge  blocks  of  felspar  which  of  course  were  hurled 
here  by  that  ubiquitous  and  much-tormented  bogle.  Just  visible 
over  the  head  is  the  top  of  Veryan  Beacon,  supposed  to  be 
the  burial-place  of  Gerranus  ;  and  off  it  lies  a  tall  island,  the 
Gull  Rock,  reminding  us  of  the  Bass  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  of 
more  than  one  Mewstone  on  the  Devon  coast.  Round  this  corner 
comes  Veryan  Bay,  beyond  which  appears  the  fine  outline  of  the 
Bodman  cliffs. 

In  the  other  direction,  about  5  miles  would  carry  us  to  St. 
Anthony  and  the  Zoze  Point. 

There  are  good  fishing,  safe  bathing  and  boating  in  Gerrans 
Bay ;  and  easily  -  contented  parents  who  have  youngsters  to 
tan  and  old  clothes  to  air  could  not  do  it  better  than  at  Porth- 
scatho. The  little  harbour,  such  as  it  is,  seems  not  to  have  been 
improved  by  the  building  of  the  new  pier,  which  has  a  curious 
history.  In  the  great'  blizzard  of  1891,  a  German  vessel  was 
driven  on  to  the  beach  here,  where  she  lay  for  months  imhurt. 
but  so  firmly  wedged  in  that  she  could  not  be  moved  till  the 
rocks  imprisoning  her  were  blasted  away  by  dynamite.  To  this 
the  Board  of  Trade  -consented  only  on  condition  of  these  i-ocks 
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being  replaced  by  masonry,  which,  however,  does  not  prove  so 
effectual  against  tho  force  of  the  waves  as  that  outer  breakwater 
of  Nature's  own  making. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  amphibious  trips  to  be  taken 
hereabouts,  the  principal  one  that  to  Truro,  under  which  we  have 
already  described  it  as  a  panorama  of  land  and  sea-scapes  wonder- 
fully cheap  at  a  shilling  or  so.  For  a  shilling  or  less  in  summer, 
we  can  take  part  in  other  frequent  excursions  as  advertised — to  the 
Helford  River  south  of  Falmouth,  to  St.  Just  (a  couple  of  miles 
by  road  above  St.  Mawes),  its  church,  containing  memorials  of 
the  Boscawen  family,  very  prettily  situated  on  a  shallow  creek, 
with  the  churchyard  climbing  the  slope  above  in  terraces  of 
fern -grown  graves  ;  less  often  up  the  Fal  to  the  Euan  River 
creek  beyond  Laviorran  ;  occasionally  round  the  point  of  Rose- 
land  and  up  the  outer  coast  to  Caerhays ;  then  in  autumn  up 
a  creek  on  the  right  of  the  Fal  to  the  plum  gardens  and  orchards 
of  Coombe,  among  which  the  good  folk  of  Falmouth  love  to  make 
luscious  picnic,  not  without  an  eye  to  laying  in  stores  for  the 
winter.  Daring  navigators  may  make  the  Lizard  for  half-a-crown 
and  sometimes  adventure  themselves  as  far  as  Plymouth  or  Pen- 
zance, along  the  whole  south  coast  of  Cornwall.  If  we  scorn  to 
mingle  in  such  popular  outings,  steam  launches  and  sailing 
boats  are  always  to  be  had  by  those  as  ready  to  spend  gold  as 
silver.  A  sail  round  the  harbour  may  be  suggested,  and  to 
St,  Just  Pool,  some  two  miles  up  the  estuary,  from  which  H.M.S. 
training  ship  Ganges  came  to  be  removed  to  the  very  dilTeront 
climate  of  Harwich.  Twice  a  week  there  is  a  regular  service  of 
boats  all  the  way  to  Dublin  and  to  London  by  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Southampton. 

In  summer,  also,  the  Jersey  cars  and  other  sociable  vehicles 
come  out  like  snakes  to  wind  their  way  to  many  corners  of 
the  county,  far  and  near.  Twice  a  week,  for  four  shillings,  we 
can  drive  right  across  to  I'crranporth  on  the  opposite  coast.  Half- 
a-crowu  takes  us  a  turn,  now  and  then,  round  by  Redruth  and 
Gwennap,  with  a  peep  into  the  valley  of  Perranwell.  Every 
Friday,  at  least,  there  is  a  car  to  Helford  for  one  shilling.  Fri- 
day is  the  early  closing  day  here,  when,  as  on  Saturdays,  cheap 
railway  tickets  for  some  points  are  to  be  had,  and  when  these 
driving  parties,  of  an  afternoon,  may  bo  more  numerous  and 
noisy  than  usual.      Besides  such  pleasure  caravans,  Falmouth,  af 
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is  tl'.e  way  of  Cornish  towns,  has  several  omnibuses  and  other 
vehicles  of  business  plying  all  the  year  round  to  various  points  ; 
for  instance,  services  twice  a  day  to  Redruth  and  to  Helston, 
which  might  be  of  use  to  the  leisurely  and  lowly-minded  tourist, 
who  could  probably  combine  a  good  deal  of  walking  with  the 
anti-bilious  jolting  of  these  helpful  conveyances. 

The  grand  excursion  here  is  of  course  that  to  the  Lizard,  which 
by  car  usually  costs  five  shillings,  and  by  boat  half  as  much,  with- 
out reckoning  a  wholesome  economy  in  diet  that  may  be  the  experi- 
ence of  such  a  voyage.  A  sovereign  is  quoted  as  the  fare  for  a 
one-horse  carriage  to  the  Lizard,  and  thuty  shillings  for  a  two- 
horse  trap  to  carry  several  persons,  the  driver  in  each  case  expect- 
ing five  shillings  extra.  Those  who  travel  on  "Shanks'  Mare" 
would  find  the  distance  17  or  18  miles  the  shortest  way. 


THE  LIZARD. 

The  driving  road  from  Falmouth,  unless  one  goes  round  by  Hel- 
ston, has  to  turn  inland  to  cross  the  head  of  the  Helford  Greek  at 
Gweek,  where  we  enter  the  peninsula  of  Meneage,  i.e.  "  the  stony 
place."  To  the  left  lies  Mawgan  in  Meneage,  whose  Church  is 
one  of  great  antiquity,  and,  from  the  effigies  and  monuments  it 
contains,  of  unusual  interest.  At  Halligey,  not  far  ofi",  are 
singular  subterranean  galleries,  which  may  have  been  formed  by 
some  pre-historic  Duke  of  Portland,  but  their  .origin  and  purpose 
remain  dubious.  Near  the  village  is  the  castellated  mansion  of 
Trelowarren,  the  seat  of  the  Vyvyan  family  fi'om  the  reign  of 
Edward  lY.  The  present  building  belongs  to  the  early  17th 
century  and  contains  pictures  by  Vandyke  and  Kneller.  Visitors 
are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  grounds,  and  may  as  well  take 
the  opportunity,  since  flourishing  greenery  is  about  to  become 
rare  gp»,;theii'  way. 

The  roads  from  Helston  and  Gweek  soon  join  to  run  straight 
on  for  the  Lizard  over  a  dreary  tableland  rising  to  some  300  or 
400  feet  in  the  Goonhilly  Doums,  the  woods  of  Bonithon  forming 
an  oasis  half-way.  Just  north  of  this,  at  Cury  Cross,  is  a  small 
temperance  House  and  an  Inn.  Beyond  Bonithon  we  come  out 
on  to  moorland,  gorgeous  in  autumn.  The  whole  road  is  hilly 
with  one  or  two  precipitous  rises  and  falls.     Fields  replace  the 
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moor  before  the  end  is  reached.  The  motors  stop  before  reaching 
the  village  to  put  down  visitors  for  the  Ilousel  Bay  Hotel,  the 
way  to  which  lies  down  a  by-road.  The  approach  is  disap- 
pointing, as  the  land  is  cultivated  almost  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
clifts.  But,  as  at  Land's  End,  this  feeling  is  replaced  by  admira- 
tion on  arrival.  For  further  see  p.  131,  and  for  the  G.  W.R. 
motor-bus  service  see  pink  pages. 

On  foot  one  goes  most  directly  by  the  Sican  Pool,  and  may 
keep  the  coast  a  little  farther,  but  from  Maen  Perth  had  better 
take  the  road  to  Helford  Passage,  cutting  off  Rosetnullion  Point 
ind  Maunmn,  from  which,  however,  fine  views  can  be  had. 

It  is  thus  some  half-dozen  miles  from  the  Swan  Pool  to  the  Ferry 
(Inn),  across  the  Helford  River,  here  nearly  a  mile  broad  at  high 
tide,  opening  out  into  the  ramifications  so  characteristic  of  this 
county,  and  that  once  formed  a  haven  for  piratical  desperadoes. 
The  entrance  is  commanded  by  two  Britisli  camps,  the  Great 
and  Little  Dinas,  garrisoned  in  the  Civil  War,  and  captured  by 
the  Parliamentary  troops.  Helford  itself  is  only  a  pretty  village. 
Some  2  miles  east  stands  St.  Anthony  in  Meneage,  on  a  sub- 
peninsula  formed  by  a  small  creek  between  Dennis  Head  and  Nare 
Point,  to  be  distinguished  from  its  namesake  north  of  Gerrana 
Bay,  as  this  St.  Anthony  from  the  other  Cornish  parishes  that 
have  the  same  popular  patron  saint.  Manaccan,  another  village 
near  the  head  of  this  creek,  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the 
antiquary  Polwhele,  rector  of  the  parish  and  of  St.  Anthony  in 
Meneage.     Both  places  have  ancient  and  curious  little  churches. 

The  creek  just  mentioned  prevents  us  from  hugging  the  shore 
at  first ;  but  from  Manaccan  we  may  strike  it  at  Xare  Point,  and 
thence,  more  or  less  steadily,  all  the  way  to  the  Lizard,  the  cliffs 
can  be  kept,  low  at  first,  but  now  displaying  the  rich  and  chang- 
ing colours  of  the  serpentine  rock,  streaked  with  hornblende, 
diallage,  felspar,  slate,  and  schistose  greenstone.  Inland,  the 
country  is  cursed  with  barrenness,  save  on  two  or  three  spots, 
where  the  decomposition  of  mica,  slate,  felspar,  and  hornblende 
has  wonderfully  fertilised  the  soil.  Here,  however,  may  be  found 
the  ])eautiful  Cornish  heath.  Erica  vagans,  pink  and  white, 
remarkable  as  flourishing  best  upon  serpentine,  peculiar  indeed 
in  Britain  to  West  Cornwall,  and  the  E,  ciliaris,  most  beautiful 
of  its  tribe.  But  as  there  is  so  little  to  bo  seen  on  the  soO, 
we  will  rather  take  to  the  sea  to  have  a  better  view  of  this  grand 
coast-line. 
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Beyond  Dranna  Point  and  PorthhoustocJc  (pronounced  Proiistick) 
Cove  we  come  in  sight  of  St.  Keveme  upon  a  steep  hill,  about  a 
mile  inland.  This  village,  birthplace  of  Indedon,  the  singer,  has 
a  fine  church  with  some  old  carving,  and  a  monument  in  the 
churchyard  to  the  victims  of  the  wreck  of  a  transport  returning 
from  the  Corunna  expedition,  while  a  stained -glass  window 
commemorates  more  than  a  hundred  lives  lost  in  the  "  Mohegan  " 
disaster  on  the  Manacles,  those  dangerous  rocks  where  two 
American  liners  have  been  wrecked  of  late  years.  The  new 
Cover ack  Headland  Hotel  offers  quarters  near  this  scene  of  many 
sea  tragedies.  Inland,  ^S'^  Keveme  Beacon  rises  over  300  feet,  past 
which  we  steer  round  Lowland  Point  into  Coverack  Cove, 
whose  pier  and  quiet  little  cliff-defended  village  lie  under  Crousa 
Down,  its  summit  crowned  by  huge  fragments  of  diallage,  named 
the  Brothers  of  Grugith,  i.e.  heath.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
found  rare  varieties  of  heaths,  besides  tamarisks  and  other  un- 
common plants,  luxuriating  in  the  sheltered  combes.  The  cliffs 
now  assume  a  greenish  hue,  and  are  pierced  with  fantastic 
caverns  {hugos,  Cornish)  and  jagged  fissures.  Very  lonely  and 
desolate  is  this  long  line  of  coast,  against  whose  ramparts  rolls 
the  long  fierce  swell  of  the  Atlantic. 

After  rounding  Black  Head,  a  bold  projection  of  the  serpentine, 
we  observe  that  the  coast  trends  away  suddenly  to  the  westward, 
and  the  sandy  shore  recedes  into  the  sheltered  depths  of  Kennack 
Cove.  The  coast  again  turns  to  the  south,  and  we  pass  Caerleon 
Cove,  and  the  rock-heaped  point  of  Y7iys  Head.  Inland  lies  the 
village  of  Ruan  Minor,  with  the  gray  old  Early  English  baptistery 
and  clear  crystal  spring  of  St.  Euan's  Well;  and  beyond  lies 
Grade,  its  church  an  ancient  pile  of  mossy  stones.  Farther 
inland  is  Ruan  Major,  with  another  old  church  near  the 
main  road  from  Helston,  on  which  motor  'buses  ply  to  the 
Lizard. 

Cadgwith  (in  Ruan  Minor  parish)  is  a  little  fishing  village, 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  a  romantic  dell.  It  boasts  of  its  beautiful 
sheltered  situation,  and  the  strange  amphitheatrical  hollow  of 
T?ie  Devil's  Frying  Pan,  200  feet  deep,  into  which,  at  high 
tide,  the  sea-waters  foam  and  rattle  through  a  natural  arched 
entrance.  Near  this  also  are  two  grand  caverns,  known  as 
Raven's  Hugo  and  Dolor  Hugo,  the  latter  an  old  smuggling  store. 
To  return  a  little  up  the  coast,  Caerleon  Cove,  a  mile  or  so  from 
Cadgwith,  is  close  to  the  rocky  valley  of  Poltesco,  often  visite<i 
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for  a  sight  of  the  serpentine  quarries  and  works  here.  Besides 
having  so  many  attractions  of  scenery  at  its  doors,  Cadgwith 
wishes  the  invalid  public  to  know  what  a  mild  winter  climate 
they  would  find  here,  if  they  only  knew  it ;  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  several  places  near  the  Lizard  where  accommodation  for 
visitors  can  be  had  at  a  comfortable  hotel  or  in  lodgings.  Helston 
(p.  136)  is  the  nearest  station. 

Resuming  our  way  down  the  coast,  a  little  way  back,  we  have 
Landewednack,  whose  ancient  church,  proud  of  being  the  most 
southerly  in  England,  presents  some  Norman  features,  a  hagio- 
scope, a  leper's  window,  a  font  preserved  as  the  workmanship  of 
an  old  rector,  and  a  pulpit  of  serpentine  as  the  gift  of  a  modem 
one.  In  the  graveyard  are  tombs  of  the  same  material,  and  some 
with  sad  tales  to  tell,  both  of  the  plague  and  of  shipwTeck.  The 
cliflf  called  the  Balk  of  LaTidewednack  is  much  explored  for  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  serpentine  found  here.  Beyond  the  village, 
on  the  clilf,  is  the  Amphitlieatre  of  Belidden,  a  pile  of  turf-covered 
terraces,  vaguely  supposed  to  have  been  a  Druidic  temple.  A 
little  beyond  it  a  rock  called  The  Chair  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  picturesque  coast  and  the  far-sweeping  sea.  On  the  land- 
ward side,  Landewednack  makes  almost  part  of  the  Lizard  Town. 

The  south  end  of  the  bay  is  Beast  (or  Bass)  Point,  from  which 
the  direct  Spanish  Cable  goes  off  to  Bilbao  ;  and  here  the  ofiices 
of  the  Telegiaph  Company  and  Lloyd's  Signal  Station  tell  us  we 
are  near  the  corner  of  England. 

Round  Penolver  Point,  the  next  indentation  is  the  picturesque 
Housel  Bay,  favourite  bathing-place  of  the  Lizard,  where  in  its 
own  grounds  stands  "the  most  southerly  hotel  in  Great  Britain," 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  clifiFs  and  overlooking  some  of  the 
finest  rock  scenery  in  Cornwall.  Facing  due  south,  it  is  a 
veritable  sun-trap.  It  is  open  all  the  year  round.  The  approach 
from  the  land  side  is  dull,  and  does  not  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
charm  of  the  cliffs  and  the  view. 

Behind  this,  some  half-mile  inland,  the  Lizard  Town  modestly 
keeps  itself  retired,  not  much  of  a  town,  but  with  two  hotels, 
the  Lizard  (known  as  Hill's)  and  Caerthilian,  and  lodgint^s 
crammed  in  the  holiday  season.  A  light  railway  to  the  Lizard 
is  in  view.  At  present  motor-cars  run  between  Lizard  Town  and 
Helston,  the  service  being  more  frequent  in  summer  ;  but  out 
of  the  season  trains  are  mot  and  passengers  carried  at  a  very 
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cheap  rate  (see  pink  pages)  over  the  somewhat  dreary  stage  of 
11  miles. 

Lizard  Town  itself  is  rather  a  dreary  wind-swept  little  place 
redeemed  by  the  great  bushes  and  hedges  of  Veronica,  which, 
when  its  pinky-purple  flowers  are  out,  is  a  glory.  There  are 
many  places  where  polished  serpentine  mementoes,  candlesticks, 
vases,  etc.,  can  be  bought.  A  perfect  star  of  rough  roads  and 
tracks  goes  out  cliff-wards,  many  being  very  steep. 

Any  one  approaching  from  the  land  side  and  having  only  a 
short  time  to  spend  at  the  Lizard  should  turn  down  the  road  leading 
to  Housel  Bay  and  pass  out  on  to  the  cliff  path  at  the  end.  The 
rocks  on  the  west  or  lighthouse  side  of  the  Bay  are  finest.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  grandeur  of  the  coast  he  grasped.  It  cannot 
be  seen  at  all  from  above,  and  the  maze  of  roads  from  the  town 
is  bewildering. 

Beyond  Housel  Bay  is  the  Lion's  Den,  a  funnel-like  chasm 
where  the  earth  fell  in  suddenly  on  February  19,  1847.  A  tall 
rock  column  marks  Bumble  Point,  the  eastern  of  the  three  pro- 
jections which  form  the  Lizard  Head. 

The  Lighthouse  has  a  revolving  light  of  1,000,000  candle-power, 
flashing  every  three  seconds,  aided  in  foggy  weather  by  a  siren. 
Visitors  are  not  now  admitted  without  special  arrangement,  by 
writing,  beforehand. 

At  the  edge  of  the  cliff  below,  a  mass  of  slate,  known  as  the 
Batha,  is  officially  declared  the  southernmost  point  of  our  country, 
latitude  49°  58'  north,  and  longitude  5°  12'  west,  if,  like  Mr. 
Mantalini,  we  deal  cavalierly  with  fractions.  Round  the  next 
corner  is  the  station  of  the  motor  lifeboat.  Polpeer  Cove  has 
some  fine  caverns,  notably  one  lofty  one  beautifully  tapestried 
with  ferns  and  seaweeds.  This  metaphor  we  borrow  from  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  whose  Week  at  the  Lizard,  though  published 
many  years  ago,  would  still  be  a  good  guide  to  scenes  where  man, 
with  his  restless  activity,  can  little  restrain  or  hasten  the  slow 
changes  of  land  and  sea. 

In  our  limits,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
wonders  and  beauties  here  crowded  into  a  few  miles  of  grandly 
broken  coast.  Having  arrived  at  this  point  either  round  the 
shore  or  from  the  Lizard  Town  behind,  we  now  trace  the  cliff's 
northwards,  making  some  attempt  to  indicate  if  not  to  describe 
its  most  famous  nooks  for  about  half  a  dozen  miles. 
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At  the  Lizard  comes  a  break  in  the  serpentine,  and  the  rocka 
take  a  sterner  face  of  slate,  looking  down  on  the  stage  of  grim 
tragedies  enacted  below.  Off  the  west  end  of  the  triple  promon- 
tory lies  a  dangerous  reef  whose  name  Menanvavrr  has  readily  been 
corrupted  into  Man-o'-  War  Rocks,  in  memory  of  a  transport  lost 
here  last  century  with  700  men  on  board,  under  dramatic  circum- 
stances duly  vouched  for  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Farther  on, 
near  the  Crane,  Gully,  a  spot  known  as  Pistol  Meadow  is  said  to 
be  so  called  because  of  the  quantity  of  firearms  washed  on  shore 
with  the  bodies,  200  of  which  were  buried  here,  where  not 
every  Comishman  cares  to  walk  after  nightfall.  The  chine  of 
Caerthillian  and  Pentreath  Beach  lead  us  on  by  a  stretch  of  land- 
slip to  Cam  Mellin  (the  "Yellow  Rock  ")  that  forms  the  southern 
end  of  Kynniice  Cove,  near  which  the  traces  of  some  ancient 
British  hut-circles  may  be  sought  out.  The  direct  way  to 
Kynance  Cove  from  Lizard  Town  is  by  one  of  the  delightful  wall- 
tracks  so  common  in  Cornwall,  and  then  over  the  Moor,  but  this 
ia  an  impassable  bog  in  winter. 

By  this  route  the  walk  is  only  about  1^  miles  as  against  3  by 
the  cliffs.  In  the  deep  valley  of  the  Cove  lies  a  small  *  *  private 
hotel"  where  refreshments  and  non-alcoholic  drinks  can  be 
obtained.  In  winter  the  Cove  at  low  tide  shows  bare  and  brown 
and  stony,  all  the  sand  being  washed  away.  But  Kynance  Cove 
is,  by  common  consent,  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  rock-scenery 
along  this  coast.  To  quote  Wilkie  Collins  the  novelist :  "  What 
a  scene  was  now  presented  to  us  !  It  was  a  perfect  palace  of 
rocks  !  Some  rose  perpendicularly  and  separate  from  each  other, 
in  the  shape  of  pyramids  and  steeples — some  were  overhanging 
at  the  top  and  pierced  with  dark  caverns  at  the  bottom — some 
were  stretched  horizontally  on  the  sand,  here  studded  with  pools 
of  water,  there  broken  into  natural  archways,  no  one  resembling 
another  in  shape,  size,  or  position,  and  all,  at  the  moment  when 
we  looked  on  them,  were  wrapped  in  the  solemn  obscurity  of  a 
deep  mist,  a  mist  which  shadowed  without  concealing  them, 
which  exaggerated  their  size,  and,  hiding  all  tlie  cliffs  beyond, 
presented  them  sublimely  as  separate  and  solitary  objects  in  the 
sea  view." 

The  most  striking  mass  of  rock,  joined  to  the  land  at  low  water, 
is  called  Asparagus  Island,  from  its  growth  oi  Asparagics  officinalis. 
A  deep  fissure  pierces  it,  the  Devil's  Bellows,  through  which  a 
jet  of  water  ifl  occasionally  forced,  by  compressed   air,  with  a 
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tremendous  roar.  A  smaller  spout  is  called  the  Post  Office. 
These,  however,  only  work  at  half-tide,  and  visitors  can  only  go 
across  at  low  tide  or  between  2  and  3  hours  on  either  side  of  it. 
However,  the  Bellows  can  be  seen  from  the  headland  overlooking 
Asparagus  Island,  at  one  particular  place.  Three  caverns  in 
the  cliff  are  respectively  named  the  Parlour,  the  Drawing- 
room,  and  the  Kitchen.  The  Steeple  Pock  is  another  pro- 
minent feature. 

A  good  view  is  to  be  had  from  the  height  above  Tor  BalTc, 
popularly  known  as  "Tar  Box."  Below,  the  cove  should  be 
visited  at  ebb-tide.  Besides  the  danger  of  being  cut  off,  the 
rocks  are  so  abrupt,  and  so  treacherously  smooth  from  the 
polishing  of  the  waves,  that  unsure  feet  and  giddy  eyes  should 
think  twice  before  trusting  themselves  to  random  exploration. 
Guides,  however,  may  be  had,  who  will  exhibit  the  dungeons 
and  battlements  of  this  stronghold  of  nature  with  as  little  peril 
as  may  be  ;  then  the  stranger  will  hardly  get  off  without  some 
specimens  of  the  serpentine  and  steatite  rock,  the  cutting  and 
polishing  of  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  this  holiday 
resort. 

Kynance  cannot  be  called  a  safe  family  watering-place ;  but 
for  those  who  would  spend  a  few  days  letting  its  features  sink 
into  memory,  quarters  may  be  had  at  the  Lizard  hotels  and  else- 
where around,  or  even  at  the  small  hotel  in  the  Cove  itself. 

From  here  round  to  Mullion  makes  some  two  hours'  easy  walk, 
mostly  on  turf,  with  several  dips  to  cross. 

The  northern  end  oi  Kynance  Cove  is  Rill  Head,  a  bold  promon- 
tory commanding  fine  sea-views  on  either  hand.  On  the  crest  of 
it  we  see  the  Apron  String,  a  heap  of  stones  dropped  from  the 
devil's  apron  when  he  designed  to  help  the  smugglers  of  this 
coast  by  building  a  bridge  across  the  channel.  The  stranger  is 
surprised  not  to  hear  of  Tregeagle  in  this  connection  ;  but  Cornish - 
men  know  their  own  history  best.  The  next  projection  is  called 
the  Horse,  which  naturally  overlooks  the  Horsepond.  The  pre- 
cipitous cliff  beyond  is  tunnelled  by  a  deep  cavern  known  as  Pigeon 
Hugo,  or  Ogo,  only  to  be  visited  by  boat.  Then  comes  Gv^  Graze, 
or  the  Soap  Rock,  where  the  serpentine  exhibits  thick  lodes  of  a 
soft  gray  substance  called  steatite,  formerly  made  use  of  in  pottery 
work. 

By   Vellam  Point  and  PradanacJc  Head,  round  which  there 
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opens  a  wide  view  of  Mount's  Bay,  not  to  mention  all  the  coves 
and  caves  that  honeycomb  the  cliffs  beneath,  we  reach  the  next 
favourite  resort  of  MuUion  Cove  or  PorthineHin.  The  mouth  of 
the  cove  is  blocked  up  by  an  island  which  protects  the  little 
fishing  and  lifeboat  station  here,  a  mile  back  from  which  stands 
Mullion  {St.  Malo),  whose  restored  church  has  a  motley  tower  built 
of  granite  and  hornblende,  with  some  interesting  memorials,  and 
a  curiously  sculptured  crucifixion  over  the  west  door  ;  but  its  chief 
pride  is  the  very  remarkable  oak  carvings  that  may  escape  the 
eye  of  the  careless  or  uncultured  visitor.  In  the  village  is  a  good 
old  thatched  inn,  to  whose  comforts  many  grateful  visitors  have 
testified,  also  a  newer  one  ;  and  a  newest  hostelry,  the  Polurrian, 
stands  on  a  headland  between  the  adjacent  Polurrian  Bay  and 
Mullion  Covty  then  farther  on  the  Poldhu  Hotel,  with  its  golf 
links,  is  the  newest  of  all.  The  chief  lions  here  are  the  island,  and 
a  very  fine  cavern,  floored  with  sand  and  quiet  pools,  to  be  entered 
at  low  water;  to  which  may  now  be  added  the  Marconi  station 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  locally  accused  of  brewing  bad  weather. 

From  Mullion  one  might  turn  up  to  the  road  for  HelsUm 
(7  m.),  or  from  Poljew  Cove  (alias  Poldhu),  the  next  indentation, 
gain  the  high  road  by  Cury,  whose  old  church  claims  to  have  taken 
a  lead  in  introducing  the  English  Liturgy  into  Cornwall,  as  the 
last  Cornish  sermon  is  said  to  have  been  preached  at  that  of 
Landewednack  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  But  the 
country  inland  strikes  a  chill  after  the  glories  of  the  coast ;  and 
it  would  be  i)leasanter  to  hold  on  by  the  sea  for  a  few  miles  more, 
past  Gunwalloe  (Hotel)  with  its  weatherbeaten  church  and  isolated 
tower,  said  to  have  been  built  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  in  a 
storm,  past  the  hard-named  Pedngwinian  Point,  Halzaphron  Cliff 
and  Cove,  and  Gunwalloe  Cove,  where  many  unhapjiy  mariners  lie 
buried,  and  where  among  the  towans  of  this  shore  Captain  Avery, 
the  pirate,  is  said  to  have  buried  whole  chests  of  treasure  to 
inflame  adventurous  imaginations.  Then,  some  dozen  miles  from 
the  Lizard,  in  the  middle  of  Mount's  Bay,  we  come  upon  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  dammed-up  estuaries  which  are  such  a 
feature  of  the  south  Devon  coast,  and  occur  here  and  there  in 
Cornwall. 

Looe  Pool  JJ8  a  lake  2  or  3  miles  long,  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  little  river  Coher  and  other  streams,  sei)aratc(l  from  the  sea 
by  a  bar  of  sand,  where  the  salt  and  fresh  water  come  so  close 
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that  it  is  said  a  man  once  scraped  a  channel  between  them  with 
his  stick.  Formerly  the  Pool  was  much  discoloured  by  refuse 
from  mines  in  working  above  ;  and  after  heavy  rains  it  swelled  so  as 
to  stop  the  mills  and  threaten  to  flood  the  country,  on  which  occa- 
sions it  was  customary  for  the  Corporation  of  Helston  to  present 
the  lord  of  the  manor  with  two  leather  purses,  each  containing 
three  halfpence,  in  consideration  of  which  he  gave  his  permission 
to  cut  through  the  pebbles  and  sand  of  the  bar.  The  spectacle  of 
releasing  the  imprisoned  waters  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
lake  being  regularly  drained  by  a  tunnel.  The  practical  and 
scientific  spirit  of  our  day,  also,  seems  in  danger:  of  forgetting 
that  for  this  bar  no  one  is  to  blame  but  poor  Ti-egeagle, 
who,  condemned  to  clear  the  coast  of  sand,  was  awkward  or 
mischievous  enough  to  drop  a  sackful  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Cober.  It  is  still  remembered  how  the  Anson  man-of-war  was 
wrecked  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Now  that  the 
mines  begin  to  be  as  dead  as  Tregeagle,  wrecked  on  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, this  pool  is  able  to  fulfil  its  natural  destiny  as  a  fish 
preserve,  and  good  trout  may  be  taken  here.  The  adjacent  manor 
of  Nansloe,  was  granted  on  condition  of  providing  at  any  time  a 
boat  and  nets  for  the  use  of  the  personage  elsewhere  known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  whom  loyal  Cornishmen  prefer  to  style  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  if  ever  he  had  a  mind  to  fish  in  Looe  Pool. 

By  the  Nansloe  side,  or  better  by  crossing  the  bar,  and  passing 
through  the  Park  of  Penrose,  where  must  be  a  great  collection  of 
those  leathern  purses,  whatever  have  become  of  the  halfpence  so 
often  presented  to  its  owner — from  whom,  by  the  way,  permission 
to  fish  must  be  obtained  by  anglers — we  reach  in  under  3  miles 
the  town  that  puts  us  in  touch  with  railways  again. 


HELSTON. 

Hotels. — Angel,  Bell,  Temiierance  Inn,  etc. 

This  town  might  not  be  much  visited  unless  as  the  nearest 
station  for  the  Lizard  (11  m.),  yet  it  has  some  pleasant  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  vale  of  the  Cober,  downwards  by  the  Looe  Pool, 
and  upwards  towards  Wendron,  not  to  speak  of  the  wild  heaths 
around.  Helston,  with  a  present  population  of  about  4000,  is 
a  borough  of  some  antique  dignity,  for  King  John  granted  its 
inhabitants  the  privilege  of  exemption   from   paying  toll  any- 
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where  but  in  the  City  of  London,  and  from  being  impleaded 
except  in  their  own  town.  It  had  once  two  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  has  now  only  its  fair  share  of  one.  The  name  is 
po})ularly  derived,  in  the  style  of  canting  heraldry,  from  a 
personaf^e  still  more  terrible  than  Tregeagle,  who  is  said  to  have 
dropped  here  a  stone  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  walls  of  the 
Assembly  Room.  The  adjacent  heyle  or  marsh  has  also  been 
suggested  as  the  origin  of  the  name,  which,  however,  seems  once 
to  have  been  spelt  Henlistone.  It  is  not  our  part  to  settle  such 
disputes. 

The  town  consists  of  four  dull  streets,  meeting  at  the  Market 
House.  At  the  foot  of  the  main  street,  near  the  Bowling  Green, 
is  a  granite  arch  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  local  worthy.  The 
church  is  of  little  interest,  and  the  old  Castle  and  Priory  have 
quite  disapi)eared.  Perhaps  what  a  French  tourisl  would  call  the 
chief  "monument"  here  is  the  new  Public  Rooms,  containing  a 
hall,  with  reading  and  billiard  rooms. 

As  Ej)Som  and  Doncaster  have  their  short  terra  of  fame,  so 
that  of  llelston  is  mainly  based  on  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
Fv/rry  Dance  on  8th  May,  a  holiday  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
when  any  one  found  at  work  was  liable  to  be  ducked  in  the 
Cober.  The  streets  were  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers, 
through  which,  and  in  and  out  of  the  houses,  the  people  danced 
hand  in  hand,  claiming  the  right  to  enter  any  door  ;  and  there 
was  a  great  gathering  of  oak  branches  in  the  woods,  besides  much 
noisy  music  and  other  stimulants  to  excitement.  The  proceedings 
did  not  fail  to  include  the  making  of  a  collection.  The  Furry 
Tune  may  be  called  a  local  anthem  ;  and  not  less  notable  are  the 
rigmarole  verses  sung  to  usher  in  this  festival,  beginning — 

"Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
They  both  are  gone  to  the  fair,  0  I 
And  we  will  away  to  the  meiry  greenwood, 
To  see  what  they  do  there,  0  1 " 

The  verses  also  contained  allusion,  in  a  similar  vulgarised 
strain,  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  appears  to  have  been  tacked 
on  to  the  original  ;  but  what  can  we  make  of  the  concluding 
chorus— 

"  God  bless  Aunt  Mary  Moses, 
With  all  her  power  and  might,  0, 
And  send  us  jxiace  in  merry  England 
Both  by  day  and  night,  0." 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  Helston  Saturnalia  in  the  past  tense, 
because  we  are  not  sure  how  far  to  promise  the  future  tourist  a 
participation  in  the  delights  of  "  Flory  Day."  After  holding  out 
against  the  influence  of  Wesley,  the  custom  became  gradually 
modified  by  the  soberer  spirit  of  the  19th  century,  and  one  recent 
year  even  its  maimed  rites  were  honoured  in  the  breach.  Since 
then,  however,  the  observance  has  been  revived  with  fresh  vigour. 
From  our  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  pity  should  it  be  allowed 
to  die  out,  for  then,  Looe  Pool  also  being  tamed  and  regulated, 
a  guide-book  would  have  little  to  say  about  Helston,  except  that, 
besides  market  vehicles  to  other  points,  coaches  and  motor  cars  run 
to  the  Lizard  in  the  season,  while  there  are  passengers  to  fill  them, 
and  while  the  projected  light  railway  remains  a  project. 

Helston  Branch  Line. — The  journey  to  the  junction  at  Gwinnear 
Road  is  a  matter  of  less  than  half  an  hour.  On  the  way  are  the 
stations  of  Nancegollan  and  Praze.  The  former  would  be  the 
nearest  point  for  Tregoning  Hill  (600  feet)  to  the  south,  and  its 
neighbour  Godolphin  Hill  (500  feet),  under  which,  among  disfigur- 
ing mines,  lies  the  old  mansion  of  Godolphin,  now  a  farm,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  connection  of  this  vicinity  with  a  family  once  famed 
in  English  history.  From  Praze  we  could  turn  aside,  on  the  right, 
to  Crowan,  where  an  old  church  contains  some  memorials  of  the 
St.  Aubyns,  and  Crowan  Beacon  commands  a  fine  view.  Clow 
ance,  a  seat  of  the  St.  Aubyns,  has  a  pretty  park  and  some  good 
pictures  ;  but  their  owner  informs  us  that  these  attractions  need 
not  take  the  ordinary  tourist  out  of  his  way. 

Note. — Mr.  H.  Jenner  of  the  British  Museum,  -whp  is  well  versed  in  Cornish 
antiquity,  explains  "Aunt  Mary  Moses"  in  the  above  song  as  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mary  Mowes.  "  Aunt "  is  used  in  Cornwall, 
OS  in  America,  by  way  of  respect  to  old  people.  Cf.  Hawker's  poem  Modryb 
(i.e.  Aunt)  Marya.  The  words  sung  at  a  recent  celebration  seem  to  be  of  less 
archaic  interest— 

"As  John  Brown  was  walking  home, 
He  met  Miss  Sally  the  glover ; 
He  kissed  her  once,  he  kissed  her  tsdoe, 
He  kissed  her  three  times  over '" 
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We  now  come  to  deal  with  the  peninsula  of  Penwith,  of  which  St. 
Ives  is  the  capital  on  the  north,  and  Pcnzaiice  on  the  south.  At 
St.  Erth  Junction  goes  off  the  short  branch  to  St.  Ives  (4  m.). 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  line  in  Cornwall,  and  makes  a 
far  better  approach  to  St.  Ives  than  either  of  the  roads.  But  it 
is  a  pity  there  are  no  through  trains  from  Penzance.  The  stations 
on  the  way  are  Lelant  and  Carbis  Bay,  which  some  day  may 
come  to  be  called  suburbs  of  St.  Ives. 
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Hotels. — Tregenna  Castle,  In  Its  own  groilnds,  above  the  town  ;  Porthminster 
Hotel,  above  the  station  ;  Chy-an-Drea  (also  a  boarding-liouse  of  the 
same  name).  In  the  town,  Western,  Queen's,  etc.  Many  boarding- 
houses  Including  Trevessa  in  the  Fortluninster  quarter. 

The  railway  lands  us  below  the  elevated  quarter  of  St.  Ives 
known  as  Porthminster,  where  the  best  of  the  new  houses  have 
been  built.  From  the  "Terrace"  here,  and  tlie  "  Malakoff " 
bastion  at  the  comer,  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  bay  to 
Oodrcvy  Island  with  its  lighthouse,  St.  Agnes  Head  beyond, 
and  Trevose  Ilectd  sometimes  descried  in  the  far  distance  ;  then, 
to  the  other  side,  upon  the  old  town  thickly  huddled  together  at 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  called  the  "  Island,"  so  as  to  suggest, 
in  miniature,  the  situation  of  Llandudno  below  its  Great  Orme'a 
Head.  The  rocks  here  are  not  particularly  bold  or  striking,  and 
beyond  the  Hayle  river  the  coast-line  is  made  up  of  barren 
"towana,"  falling  away  into  a  featureless  shore  ;  but  the  sweep 
of  the  bay  is  very  graceful,  and  the  colouring  of  the  water  oiten 
imitates  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  Mediterraneau. 
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Descending  the  road  from  the  Terrace,  or  taking  the  shore 
walk  below  the  station,  we  soon  reach  the  stately  Church  tower 
(120  feet)  that  marks  the  heart  of  the  town.  A  good  specimen  of 
a  true  Cornish  church,  though  of  unusual  breadth,  containing, 
besides  two  aisles,  a  half-aisle  or  "Trenwith  Chapel,"  it  stands 
so  close  to  the  sea  that  in  rough  weather  its  windows  are  washed 
by  the  spray  ;  and  the  east  window  was  in  1903  shattered  by  a 
dynamite  explosion  at  Hayle,  across  the  bay.  Several  of  the 
windows  are  filled  with  modern  glass  ;  that  representing  Fait\ 
Hope,  and  Gharity,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  should  not 
escape  notice.  This  church  is  specially  rich  in  old  oak  carvings 
on  the  pulpit,  the  bench  ends  under  the  tower,  and  those  of  the 
Trenwith  aisle,  and  the  front  of  the  choir,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  blacksmith,  and  bear  among  their  devices  the 
emblems  of  his  trade.  The  waggon  roof,  the  pavement,  the  Norman 
font,  and  several  monuments  to  local  families  are  also  noteworthy. 

From  the  church  we  pass  out  into  the  little  cramped  market- 
place, round  which  are  grouped  some  very  quaint  old  buildings. 
Into  it  leads,  on  one  hand,  a  small  bit  of  High  Street,  and  at 
right  angles  to  this,  on  the  other  side.  Fore  Street,  where  the 
Post  Office  is,  and  which,  skirting  the  harbour,  forms  the  longest 
and  straightest  thoroughfare.  All  around  branch  off  obscure 
openings  into  that  labyrinth  of  narrow,  crooked,  dark,  roughly- 
paved  streets,  alleys,  courts,  stairways,  what  in  Scotland  would 
be  called  "closes,"  and  other  feats  of  crowded  domestic  architec- 
ture, which  make  St.  Ives  almost  unique  among  English  towns. 
One  element  of  the  picturesque,  as  presented  in  Catholic  countries, 
is  not  wanting  here — an  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,  which  might 
convert  the  most  determined  enemy  of  tobacco,  where  the  explorer 
must  often  hold  his  nose,  as  well  as  stoop  his  head  and  look  to 
his  feet.  The  names  of  some  of  these  nooks  are  as  singular  as 
their  aspect — the  Digey,  Puddinghag  Lane^  Chy-an-Chy,  Street- 
an-Garrow,  Bunkers'  Rill  will  serve  as  examples.  In  spite  of 
smells,  this  close-packed  town  has  hitherto  been  very  healthy, 
while  defying,  in  its  former  want  of  sanitary  appliances,  all  the 
theories  of  science,  and  still  flying  in  the  face  of  Jin-de-sUcle 
notions  of  decency  by  the  practice  of  some  old  inhabitants.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  modern  sewerage  will  be  carried  out  thoroughly, 
80  as  to  give  no  handle  of  reproach  to  laudat&res  temporis  acti. 
The  strength  and  stature  of  the  population,  indeed,  is  said  to 
have  suffered  from  frequeit  intermarriages,  though  in  past  days 
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there  has  been  an  infusion  of  Spanish  and  other  outlandish  blood, 
as  may  be  guessed  by  the  foreign  type  of  some  faces  tliat  would 
not  strike  one  as  strange  at  Bordeaux  or  at  Cadiz. 

From  the  harbour  we  pass  on  to  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Island, 
blackened  with  nets  spread  out  to  dry.  This  has  been  an  actual 
island,  like  the  whole  peninsula  now  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
the  Hay le  Sands.  On  this  island  stood  ' '  from  time  immemorial " 
the  little  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  was  partly  demolished 
by  the  War  Office  in  1904,  when  the  new  battery  on  the  point  was 
erected.  In  1911  Sir  Edward  Hain  rebuilt  the  chapel  at  his 
own  expense,  and  had  incorporated  in  it  all  the  original  stones 
that  remained,  as  is  set  forth  in  a  neat  inscription  on  the 
exterior  wall.  There  is  a  fine  view  of  the  town  from  the  little 
platform  of  the  chapel,  and  also  of  the  two  bays,  Porthminster 
and  Porthmoor,  with  their  exceptionally  fine  sweeping  sands,  so 
unusual  in  CornwalJ. 

On  the  hillside  are  to  be  seen  rows  of  modern  houses,  where 
the  cheaper  sort  of  lodgings  may  be  had. 

Beyond  Porthmoor  Bay,  the  next  headland  is  Clodgy  Point. 

St.  Ives  at  one  time  held  a  much  more  important  position 
among  the  towns  of  the  west,  and  is  fortunate  in  having  its  history 
set  forth  with  unusual  minuteness  in  a  goodly  volume  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Matthews,  as  he  was  in  finding  rarely  full  materials 
to  work  upon.  The  borough  accounts  and  records  from  a.d.  1639 
to  1776  had  been  available,  when  in  1890  a  tattered  bundle  of 
papers  was  discovered  by  accident,  which,  carefully  examined  and 
restored,  proved  to  be  an  earlier  volume,  carrying  the  municipal 
archives  back  to  1570.  These  records,  largely  drawn  on  by  Mr. 
Matthews,  are  a  treasure  of  side-lights  into  the  political  and 
social  life  of  two  vanished  centuries,  and  help  us  vividly  to 
realise  the  troubles  and  pastimes  of  St.  Ives  citizens.  From  first 
to  last  there  is  a  great  paying  out  for  drink  and  other  refresh- 
ments, 4s.  now  being  expended  for  beer  at  the  beating  of 
the  parish  bounds,  and  four  times  as  much  being  again  laid  out 
at  the  tavern  upon  "our  Recorder  and  other  gents."  Parsons 
coming  to  preach  are  treated  to  wine,  and  shipwrecked  sailors 
and  strangers,  one  is  glad  to  know,  are  sent  on  their  way  not 
without  provision.  Beer  given  the  ringers  at  the  proclamation 
of  the  Lord  Protector  cost  lOs.  ;  but  on  Charles  II. 's  coronation 
it  fiowed  in  barrel fuls  to  more  than  ten  times  that  amount 
Sixpence  was   paid  for   "whipping  a  thief,"  and  as  much  for 
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administering  the  same  salutary  discipline  to  a  "maid  that  would 
drown  herself."  Whipping  of  such  offenders,  and  mending  of  the 
stocks,  cage,  and  pillory  are  frequent  items  of  expense.  One 
shilling  was  spent  on  beating  the  parish  bounds  into  the  fickle 
memory  of  boys,  who  in  those  days  were  thought  never  the  worse 
of  chastisement  ;  while  it  cost  £1  :  2s.  "taking  the  Quakers  to 
Launceston "  to  jail  there,  George  Fox  among  them  probably, 
whose  descendants,  by  the  whirligig  of  time,  now  fill  such  a 
respected  place  in  this  country.  "Amending  the  drum"  also 
figures  more  than  once  in  the  municipal  accounts,  which,  on  such 
occasions  as  the  king's  birthday,  record  lavish  expenditure  on 
drummers,  fiddlers,  and  the  like.  We  have  picked  out  some  of 
the  more  trivial  of  these  extracts,  which  abound  both  in  instruc- 
tion and  amusement.  But  St.  Ives  has  some  grim  records,  as 
that  of  its  rebel  Portreeve  hanged  in  the  Market  Place  on  a  gallows 
prepaied  while  he  was  entertaining  the  king's  commissioner  at 
dinner. 

To  our  own  century  belongs  the  diary  of  a  local  Pepys,  one 
John  T.  Short,  a  manuscript,  still  extant,  that  provides  us  with 
a  remarkable  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  his  time,  dealing 
with  small  matters  as  well  as  great.  This  diary  has  been 
published  by  Sir  Edward  Hain  in  Prisoners  of  War  in  France^ 
1804-14^  7s.  6d.,  and  includes  the  narratives  of  John  Tregarthen 
Short  and  another  St.  Ives  man,  Thomas  Williams,  giving  details 
of  their  ten  years'  captivity.  Short  established  the  Navigation 
School  at  St.  Ives,  famous  in  its  day  among  west-country  sailors. 
The  book  should  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  St.  Ives. 

These  artless  narratives  remind  us  how  St.  Ives  has  known  the 
pains  of  war,  and  taken  its  share  in  manning  the  wooden  walls  of 
Old  England.  At  the  present  day  its  harbour  makes  a  good  port 
of  refuge  on  a  coast  very  ill  off  for  safe  havens  ;  and  a  score  or 
more  vessels  will  sometimes  take  shelter  here  in  rough  weather. 
St.  Ives  has  a  locally-owned  line  of  steamers  whose  names  all 
begin  with  Tre,  as  Truro  sends  forth  a  fleet  in  Pen  ;  but  we  fancy 
Cardiff  to  be  their  chief  port  of  departure.  The  office  of  this 
Company,  a  remarkable  Georgian  mansion,  should  be  noticed  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  For  long  its  chief  maritime  concern  has 
been  with  the  pilchard  fishery,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  headquarters,  though  perhaps  surpassed  in  number  of  boats 
and  men  by  the  fishing  villages  of  Mount's  Bay. 
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Pilchard  Fishery. — The  pilchard,  though  not  very  different  in 
size  and  other  respects  from  a  herring  or  from  a  large  sardine,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  Cornish  coast,  living  habitually  in  deep  water  not  far 
west  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  in  the  past,  arriving  in  great  .shoals. 
Twelve  millions  of  pilchards  are  said  to  have  been  taken  in  a  single 
day  ;  and  the  indications  of  such  a  great  army  of  fish  passing  the 
Land's  End,  pursued  by  hordes  of  dog-fish,  hake,  and  cod,  besides 
vast  flocks  of  sea-birds,  is  the  buried  treasure  of  a  St.  Ives  boy's 
dream.  When  brought  to  shore  the  pilchards  are  carried  to  the 
cellars  to  be  cured.  They  are  then  packed  in  hogsheads,  each  con- 
taining about  2400  fish.  These  casks  are  largely  exported  to 
Naples  and  other  Italian  ports  —  whence  the  fishermen's  toast, 
"Long  life  to  the  Pope,  and  death  to  thousands!"  Spanish 
customers,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  being  smoked,  called  them 
fumados,  hence  the  Cornish  name  "  fair  maids." 

The  pilchards  are  expected  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
when  their  appearance  gives  rise  to  general  excitement  at  a  place 
like  St.  Ives.  Often  have  been  described  the  patient  watching  of 
the  huers  on  the  cliffs,  who  with  a  huge  trumpet  at  length  announce 
their  joyful  discovery  ;  the  rush  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  the 
shore  with  shouts  of  heva  1  heva  I  which  is  Cornish  for  the  classic 
Eureka  ;  the  marshalling  of  the  seine  boats  ;  the  shooting  of  the  huge 
nets.  But  alas,  the  goMen  days  of  pilchard-fishing  are  past,  the 
shoals  arriving  having  been  very  small  in  recent  years,  and  herring- 
fishing,  October-December,  has  taken  its  place  as  the  principal 
fishing  industry  of  St.  Ives. 

These  exciting  scenes  have  been  to  some  extent  also  superseded 
by  the  old  method  of  drift-net  fishing,  where  the  boats,  by  night, 
go  out  farther  to  sea  to  meet  their  prey,  and  the  incidents  are  not  so 
dramatic  if  the  results  prove  more  satisfactory.  The  drift  fishing  is 
accused  by  some  old  people  of  frightening  away  the  pUchards  from 
less  fortunately  placed  stations,  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  as 
Tenterden  Steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands.  It  is  certain 
that  they  no  longer  favour  parts  of  the  coast  where  once  their  yearly 
coming  brought  no  small  gain.  The  manner  of  ciiring  also  has 
changed,  the  old  way  of  drysalting  ha\ing  given  place  to  pickling  in 
tanks  of  brine,  which,  it  ap})ears,  cannot  be  profitably  done  except  on 
a  large  scale  ;  then  often  an  enormous  catch  goes  to  waste  for  want 
of  proper  means  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  windfall  of  the  sea  is  turned 
into  manure  for  the  land.  The  new  way  of  pickling  does  not  seem 
to  recommend  itself  to  Italian  tastes,  for  the  Cornishmen  are  losing 
hold  on  their  best  market.  Perhajts  they  have  tlieir  own  fault  to 
blame  :  we  have  heard  of  a  case  where  a  cellarful  of  bad  fish, 
condemned  by  the  officer  of  health  as  a  nuisance,  was  shipped  off  as 
fit  food  for  the  benighted  foreigners,  wlio  keep  their  Popish  fasts  to 
fill  British  stomachs.  At  all  events,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the 
pilchard  fisliery,  like  the  Cornish  mines,  is  not  what  it  once  was. 
The  gigantic  haul  of  1833,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  turned  peo]>le'8 
heads,  so  that  all  along  the  coast  they  went  in  for  this  adventure  with 
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mucli  the  same  speculative  spirit  shown  in  mining  ;  now  too  many 
rotting  boats  and  nets  tell  a  tale  of  disappointment.  Mevagissey, 
as  we  already  mentioned,  deals  largely  in  that  small  variety  known 
as  the  Cornish  sardine.  The  real  sardine,  it  appears,  shows  a  dis- 
position to  fight  shy  of  the  French  and  Portuguese  coasts  ;  and  any 
ill  wind  that  kept  him  permanently  absent  there,  would  blow  nothing 
but  good  to  Cornwall,  whose  old  toast  of  the  three  F's — *'  fish,  tin, 
and  copper  !  " — is  not  at  present  a  very  rousing  one. 

Mackerel  are  taken  on  the  southern  coast  also,  but  not  to  any 
large  extent  at  St.  Ives  ;  they  are  looked  for  from  March  to  July. 
Conger  eels  of  great  size,  weighing  from  60  to  120  lbs.,  are  found 
near  the  shores,  and  among  other  fish  should  be  mentioned  mullet, 
hake,  and  John  Dory.  Eeaders  desiring  full  information  as  to 
deep-sea  fishing  at  the  various  points  round  Cornwall,  may  be 
referred  to  Mr.  E,  W.  Rashleigh's  Brief  Guide  to  Edible  Cornish 
Fishes,  published  by  Mr.  Wellington,  Fowey. 

Even  when  the  pilchard  fishery  was  in  its  prime,  this  did  not 
prevent  St.  Ives  from  falling  for  a  time  behind  other  towns  of  the 
county,  in  relative  position,  out  of  which  decadence  it  has  now 
been  revived  by  the  railway,  and  by  the  influx  of  summer  visitors 
who  come  in  larger  numbers  yearly,  faster  than  new  houses  can  be 
built  to  accommodate  them  all  during  the  height  of  the  season. 
The  town  has  a  permanent  nucleus  of  guests  in  the  artistic  colony 
who  have  settled  here,  after  the  example  of  the  famous  Newlyn 
School,  near  Penzance,  that  finds  itself  already  surpassed  in 
numbers.  What  with  artists,  pupils,  and  congenially -minded 
amateurs,  the  St.  Ives  School  is  reckoned  at  about  one  hundred 
strong,  leavening  the  whole  place  with  a  flavour  of  tobacco,  knicker- 
bockers, and  aesthetic  criticism.  These  genial  Bohemians  have 
not  altogether  toned  down  certain  Philistine  prejudices  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  they  form  a  friendly  society  among  themselves, 
and  have  a  snug  club,  including  lady  members  of  the  craft,  who 
are  in  force  here.  Models  abound  in  the  marked  features  of  the 
natives,  in  their  old-world  dwellings,  and  in  the  coast  scenery  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  will  most  years  be  found  well  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  of  London  Exhibitions,  and  always  in  the 
local  Art  Gallery  at  Mr.  Lanham's,  close  to  the  Market  Place, 
who  may  be  called  the  "  Whiteley  "  of  St.  Ives. 

The  crowd  of  ordinary  seaside  visitors  are  expected  in  August 
and  September,  when  the  more  bracing  air  of  this  side  recom- 
mends it  over  the  sheltered  and  relaxing  south  coast  of  Cornwall, 
though,  indeed,  the  winter  is  seldom  severe,  and  many  constant 
admirers  make  their  home  or  haunt  here  at  all  seasons.     The 
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frequented  bathing  beach  is  in  Porthminster  Bay^  where  tents 
and  machines  are  used.  The  sands  of  Porthmeor  Bay  on  the 
west,  and  the  rocks  of  the  Point  beyond  it,  are  preferred  by  men 
who  bathe  in  more  untrammelled  fashion.  Amateur  sea  fishing 
and  boating  are  great  employments  ;  but  as  for  bands,  balls,  and 
other  resources  of  sophisticated  idleness,  St.  Ives  considers  itself, 
and  ri^'htly,  to  have  no  great  need  of  such  un-Cornish  attractions. 
There  is  no  saying  to  what  height  of  fashion  St.  Ives  may  grow  ; 
but  hitherto  its  main  attraction  has  been  the  stretch  of  sand, 
rare  in  Cornwall,  with  rocks  for  more  adventurous  bathers. 

Our  outline  of  the  walks  to  be  taken  is  in  the  usual  order. 
After  reconnoitring  the  country  from  an  elevated  point  close  at 
hand,  we  shall  follow  the  railway  by  road  back  to  St.  Erth,  next 
turn  inland,  and  finally  travel  the  coast  in  the  other  direction, 
80  as  to  bring  in  several  places  of  note  not  elsewhere  described. 

Having  started  our  reader  on  these  three  chief  roads  out  of  St. 
Ives,  we  must  remind  him  that  he  has  still  no  idea  of  the  number 
of  lanes,  field-paths,  and  moorland  tracks  on  which  he  may 
ramble  here  and  there  till  the  whole  neighbourhood  becomes 
familiar.  There  is  little  danger  of  losing  the  way,  unless  by 
confusing  the  many  engine-houses  which,  on  the  horizon,  are 
such  frequent  land-marks.  Guide-posts,  indeed,  are  much  to 
seek,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  every  person  worth  con- 
sidering knows  the  way  from  childhood  ;  but  the  natives,  where 
they  can  be  met  with,  are  singularly  courteous  and  ready  in 
giving  directions,  while  the  stranger  may  sometimes  be  conferring 
a  real  favour  in  letting  a  man  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

Those  who  have  not  time  or  mind  for  walking  may  see  a  great 
deal  of  the  country  by  joining  the  Jersey  Car  Excursions,  which 
start  three  or  four  times  a  week  in  the  season,  from  the  Western 
Hotel.  Advertisements  will  not  be  wanting  of  the  precise  routes, 
which  may  vary,  but  some  cars  run  to  Gurnard's  Head,  and 
the  Botallack  Mine,  to  the  Land's  End  and  Penzance  for  4s.  6d.  ; 
others  to  St.  Michael's  Mount  and  Prussia  Cove  ;  and  one  all 
the  way  to  the  Lizard  and  Ky nance  Cove,  over  25  miles,  which 
must  bo  called  cheap  at  5s.  Shorter  drives  are  also  available, 
as  well  as  occasional  trips  by  a  steam  launch,  wiiich  is  another 
resource  for  inactive  summer  visitors  ;  and  pleasure  boats  are 
to  be  had  for  rowing  or  sailing  in  the  bay,  beyond  which 
inexperienced  mariners  will  not  do  well  to  trust  themselves 
unpiloted. 

lO 
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The  Euill  Monument. — By  more  than  one  lane  behind  the 
Tregenna  Castle  Hotel,  with  but  little  guidance  but  following 
one's  eyes,  one  can  ascend  in  an  easy  half-hour  to  a  wind-blown 
wood,  from  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  queer  triangular  monu- 
ment known  as  KnilVs  Steeple.  This  folly  in  the  way  of  monu- 
ments, which  serves  as  a  capital  land  and  sea  mark,  was  built  by 
one  John  Knill,  a  collector  of  customs  at  St.  Ives  in  last  century, 
who,  like  other  local  worthies,  is  said  to  have  made  a  fortune  by 
means  that  would  now  be  held  rather  disreputable.  He  meant 
himself  to  be  buried  here,  but  going  to  London,  and  losing  a  great 
part  of  his  property,  he  had  to  be  content  with  a  more  common- 
place grave.  By  his  will,  however,  this  eccentric  charactei 
instituted  a  quinquennial  festival  to  be  held  here,  in  which  the 
vicar,  the  mayor,  and  a  troupe  of  little  girls  dance  solemnly  round 
his  cenotaph  to  the  sound  of  fiddles.  There  are  bequests  for 
prizes,  for  a  marriage  portion,  and  for  a  dinner  on  the  occasion, 
which  may  perhaps  console  the  official  personages  for  making 
themselves  ridiculous.  The  ceremony  is  still  carried  out  every 
five  years  (25th  July  1896),  and,  like  the  Helston  Furry  Day, 
finds  excuse  for  a  good  deal  of  revelry. 

While  on  the  head  of  old  customs,  we  may  mention  that  the 
almost  obsolete  Cornish  game  of  "hurling"  is  kept  up  here  in  a 
ceremonial  fashion.  A  ball  to  be  plated  with  silver  is  used  as 
nucleus  for  making  a  collection  on  the  old  feast  day  of  the  parish. 
In  connection  with  this  we  observe  it  stated  that  over  the  door 
of  the  Cornish  Arms  inn,  on  the  Lelant  Road,  may  be  seen 
fifteen  silver  balls  on  a  black  field,  as  heraldic  shield  of  the 
county  ;  but  the  real  Cornish  arms  we  understand  to  be  fifteen 
golden  bezants  arranged  in  a  triangle. 

From  Knill's  Monument  we  may  find  our  way  over  a  rough 
moorland,  still  more  broken  by  deserted  mines,  down  to  the 
little  Wesleyan  Chapel  above  Carhis  Bay,  which  can  most  easily 
be  reached  by  about  a  mile  of  the  high  road,  leaving  St.  Ives  at 
the  Porthminster  end,  or  by  cliff  walks  rather  shouldered  out  of 
the  best  position  by  the  railway.  From  the  road,  at  the  chapel, 
we  descend  to  the  bay,  alongside  a  pretty  ravine.  But  this 
place  belongs  to  our  next  more  extended  excursion. 

The  stroll  up  to  Tregenna  Castle  is  itself  a  pretty  one,  and  its  j 
grounds  are  noted  for  hart's  tongue  ferns. 
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TO  ST.  ERTH. 


Carbis  Bay  (Hotels:  Carbis  Bay,  ffendra's,  CaerthilUan,  etc.) 
is  a  rising  depndency  of  St.  Ives,  though  at  present  it  may  have 
a  rather  unfinished  look.  Here  is  a  popular  Pleasure-Ground  of 
the  place-to-spend-a-happy-day  order,  with  magnificent  yellow 
sands  rivalling  those  of  St.  Ives.  Like  so  many  Cornish  places, 
Carbis  Bay  consists  of  terraces  on  the. side  of  a  hill.  It  is  a  much 
smaller  place  than  its  neighbour  and  is  noted  as  a  family 
holiday  resort.  The  hotel  stands  on  the  shore  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge,  and  new  lodging-houses  are  springing  up  above  the 
fine  beach  of  sand.  The  hostelries  here  are  spoken  of  as 
remarkably  comfortable  at  a  moderate  rate  of  charges,  which 
may  be  explained  by  the  patronage  of  golfers  and  other  all-the- 
year-round  visitors.  St.  Ives  is  only  a  mile  away,  to  which 
Carbis  Bay  will  soon  be  linked  by  a  chain  of  airy  villas. 
Between  the  latter  and  Lelant  are  the  Golf-Links,  where  many 
of  the  St.  Ives  people  and  other  neighbours  have  taken  the 
prevailing  epidemic  in  a  severe  form. 

Hawke's  Point,  the  headland  beyond  Carbis  Bay,  is  another 
site  of  tea-gardens,  a  great  place  for  picnics,  with  a  Wishing  Well, 
in  which  many  crooked  pins  are  dropped,  and  if  the  unspoken 
wish  be  a  pleasant  day's  outing,  it  will  often  be  fulfilled.  A 
path  leads  to  the  embowered  Grotto  at  the  top,  where  there  is  a 
fine  view  over  Hayle  Harbour. 

The  road,  soon  turning  up  this  estuary,  in  about  3  miles  from 
St.  Ives,  comes  to  Lelant,  with  the  famous  West  Cornwall  club 
golf-links.  Near  by  is  a  "  Dormy  House"  for  golfers,  well 
kept  and  open  all  the  year  round.  The  course  is  18  holes, 
with  9-hole  course  for  ladies.  The  church  of  St.  Uny,  close  at 
hand,  has  interesting  features  in  the  remains  of  Norman 
arching,  rare  hereabouts,  and  a  fine  pointed  arch  of  the 
15th  century,  besides  a  curious  font  and  dial.  We  find  an 
old  cross  in  the  churchyard,  and  several  others  to  be  sought 
out  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish.  Behind  it  are  the 
woods  ot  Trevethoe,  over  which  rises  Trecrobbcn  or  Trencom 
Hill  (550  feet),  with  an  ancient  castle  on  the  top  and 
some  fine  rock  scenery,  which  have  suggested  legends  of 
giants'  handiwork.  The  village  of  Lelant,  with  the  station, 
is  about  i  mile  away.  Hero  there  is  an  hotel  (small). 
From    Lelant     the     Hayle     River     may    be    crossed     by    a 
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causeway  bridge  towards  St.  Erth,  or  by  ferry-boat  to  the  Weir^ 
whence  is  reached  the  qnarter  of  Hayle  known  as  Copperhoust. 

St.  Erth  is  a  large  village,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  railway, 
with  a  well-restored  church  and  a  pretty  churchyard.  An  ancient 
cross  may  be  found  where  one  would  hardly  expect  to  see  such  a 
relic  of  popery,  in  the  yard  of  a  dissenting  chapel.  There  are 
ironworks  here,  once  used  for  copper.  A  little  way  up  the  river 
are  the  avenue  and  manor  house  of  Trewinnard,  now  a  farm,  but 
containing  some  old  tapestry,  and  a  curious  specimen  of  a  family 
coach,  preserved  from  early  days  of  such  conveyances.  Two 
Roman  camps  can  be  traced  in  this  pariah. 

TO  PENZANCE  BY   CASTLE-AN-DINAS. 

The  road  just  described  is  that  usually  taken  in  driving  to 
Penzance,  for,  though  it  adds  a  mile  or  two  to  the  distance,  its 
ascent  is  not  so  trying  as  on  the  old  road  cutting  right  across  the 
central  heights  of  the  peninsula,  which  should  be  preferred  for 
walking.  This  road  (8  m.)  leaves  the  back  of  St.  Ives  by  the 
valley  called  the  Stennack,  but  visitors  at  the  Tregenna  Castle 
Hotel,  or  the  Porthminster  end,  can  gain  it  by  following  the  lane 
which  goes  off  opposite  Porthminster  House,  soon  doubling  back 
to  the  left,  to  pass  between  the  Tennis  Cltib  Ground  and  the 
park  of  Tregenna.  When  one  has  got  almost  to  the  latitude  of 
Knill's  Steeple  on  the  left,  a  path  and  stiles  must  be  taken  across 
the  fields  to  the  right,  which  will  bring  one  into  Halsetown,  that 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  toy  village  spread  out  on  the  hill- 
side by  some  giant's  child.  Bearing  through  this,  a  little  to  the 
right,  one  strikes  the  old  Penzance  road.  Upward  it  runs  over 
wild  moorlands,  by  boulders  and  smokeless  engine  shafts.  Over 
the  ridge  we  descend  through  the  scattered  hamlets  of  Xancledrea, 
which,  with  its  three  taverns,  looks  as  if,  like  the  mines  around, 
it  had  seen  better  days.  Beyond  the  brook,  at  the  bottom,  the 
ground  again  rises,  swelling  up  to  the  height  of  about  750  feet, 
where  stands  the  beacon  tower  of  Castle-an-Dinas,  an  old  British 
fortificarion  [Endennis  on  some  maps).  The  road  passes  this  on 
its  right  about  half-way  to  Penzance,  but  leisurely  travellers 
might  well  ascend  for  a  view  over  the  whole  peninsula  and  the 
sea  on  each  side.  It  is  said  that  two  dozen  parish  churches  can 
be  seen  from  this  point.  A  mile  or  so  to  the  west  of  it  wotdd  be 
found  the  fortified  British  village  of  ChysaicsUr,  remains  of  much 
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antiquarian  interest.  If  we  hold  on  by  the  road,  it  drops  down 
upon  a  fine  prospect  of  Mount's  Bay  to  Gulval,  where,  opposite 
the  churchyard  gate,  a  broad  field  path  will  carry  us  to  the  road 
from  Marazion,  just  outside  of  Penzance,  soon  reaching  the  rail- 
way station,  from  which  a  return  might  be  made  (10  m.)  through 
St.  Erth  Junction  ;  or,  to  the  left,  Marazion  Road  Station  is  under 
2  miles  from  GulvaL 


TO  TOWEDNACK,  ZENNOR,  GURNARD'S  HEAD,  ETC. 

The  road  westward  does  not  at  first  keep  very  near  the  coast, 
but,  at  first  identical  with  the  old  road  to  Penzance,  goes  out  by 
the  Stennack,  past  the  Western  Hotel,  and  up  the  valley  behind 
the  town.  The  route  we  are  now  giving  forms  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Drive  from  Penzance  by  way  of  Land's  End  to  St.  Ives, 
and  so  back  to  Penzance  (for  details  see  pink  pages).  The 
description  that  follows  must  be  taken  the  reverse  way  by 
those  who  go  by  the  motor-cars  of  the  G.W.R.  instead  of  on 
their  own  wheels  from  St.  Ives.  Here  it  begins  with  a  very 
long  ascent. 

On  the  high  road  our  guide  will  be  the  town  lamps,  which,  as 
ia  the  custom  with  frugal  Cornish  communities,  may  be  put  out 
betimes,  unless  when  and  where  they  can  serve  as  beacons  to  the 
fishermen.  Passing  the  "New  Church"  of  Halsetovm,  to  the 
right,  at  a  blacksmith's  shop,  the  road  divides,  left  for  Penzance, 
right  for  Zennor.  Above  this  point  rises  the  rugged  Rosewall 
Hill,  suggesting  nothing  so  little  as  roses.  The  name  is  that  of 
an  old  local  family,  perhaps  derived  from  a  Celtic  word  for  heath. 

Behind  this  height  lies  Towednack  church  town,  a  short  3 
miles  from  St.  Ives,  to  be  reached  either  by  turning  almost  at 
once  to  the  right  from  the  Penzance  Road,  beyond  the  parting 
just  mentioned,  or  by  taking  a  short  turn  to  the  left  from  the 
Zennor  Road,  more  than  a  mile  on,  where  it  makes  a  wide  bend 
inland.  The  low  church  of  Towednack  is  not  likely  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  tall  engine  houses  that  dominate  it.  The  absence 
of  pinnacles  on  this  tower  is  accounted  for  by  the  persistent 
hostility  of  a  certain  ghostly  enemy  very  active  in  Cornish 
legends.  The  church  has  no  other  feature  to  catch  the  ordinary 
tourist's  attention,  but  an  architect  would  find  some  points  of 
interest,  in  the  tower  staircase,  for  instance,  and  the  e;irly 
chancel  arch. 
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In  the  give-and-take  of  well-worn  jokes  which  tickiea  rustic 
wit,  the  Towednack  people  are  said  to  have  built  a  wall  round 
the  cuckoo,  to  which  they  retort  on  St.  Ives  men,  ' '  Who  whipped 
the  hake  ? " — whereby  hangs  a  tale — and  hurl  back  scorn  for  scorn 
on  Zennor,  as  the  place  where  **the  cow  ate  the  bell  rope,"  the 
sting  of  which  probably  is  that  she  could  get  nothing  better  to 
eat.  Gotham  always  is  the  next  parish,  or  in  the  next  county, 
as  here  "  Lincolnshire  Yellow  bellies "  or  "  Wiltshire  Moon 
rakers"  are  paralleled  by  "St.  Ives  Hakes"  and  "Towednack 
Cuckoos." 

The  church  tower  points  to  a  path  which  will  lead  us  on  to  the 
moor  beside  a  quarry,  whose  gi-anite  is  about  to  see  life  in  the 
new  harbour  of  Mevagissey.  Behind  rises  a  ridge,  crowned  by 
what  in  Devon  would  be  called  tors,  one  of  which,  known  under 
two  or  three  names,  Trevdrine  Hill  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  map, 
is  about  800  feet  high,  and  looks  out  as  far  as  the  Scillies  in  clear 
weather.  Over  these  heights  we  come  down  again  on  the  Zennor 
Road,  which,  after  taking  a  wide  curve  inland,  mounts  again  to 
pass  behind  the  Eagles  Nest,  easily  recognised  by  its  prominent 
situation,  and  by  its  being  the  only  elegant  house  in  a  stony 
neighbourhood,  which  one  local  guide  book  aptly  compares  to 
Connemara,  while  a  Crimean  veteran,  whose  lot  is  to  live  here, 
has  been  strongly  reminded  of  the  Balaclava  valley  of  death, 
but  he  admits  with  a  sigh  the  likeness  to  Irish  wilds  for  uncon- 
genial solitude.  Instead  of  eating  the  bell  rope,  however,  that 
cow  would  have  done  well  to  stray  afield  on  the  strip  of  plain 
reaching  down  to  the  sea,  where  farms  are  seen  making  shift  to 
flourish  below  the  moorland  heights. 

From  the  Eagle's  Nest,  the  road  again  dips  downward,  and 
round  the  next  turn  we  come  in  sight  of  Zennor  (5  m.),  the  way 
to  which  might  or  might  not  have  been  abridged  by  trying  to  cut 
straighter  across  country.  Here  we  find  an  inn  and  a  restored 
15th-century  church,  containing  an  ancient  font  and  a  curious 
carved  bench  end,  representing  a  mermaid,  which  has  its  legend 
of  an  unhappy  youth  seduced  by  a  sea  maiden,  as  so  often 
happened  in  the  good  old  times,  Zennor  would  hardly  hold  up 
its  head  as  a  true  Cornish  parish  without  some  fragment  of  an 
old  cross,  and  one  accordingly  is  to  be  seen  here.  Some  way 
from  the  church  is  a  logan-stone,  and,  on  the  hOl  above,  Zennor 
Quoit,  said  to  be  the  largest  cromlech  in  the  country,  if  not  in 
Europe, 
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Some  2  miles  more  brings  us  to  Gurnard's  Head,  the  grandest 
piece  of  rock  scenery  within  the  St.  Ives  district.  The  way 
down  to  it  leads  past  the  Gurnard's  Head  Hotel  (small),  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  road  near  the  village  of  Trereen,  After 
passing  the  houses  keep  left  across  some  stiles  and  fields,  and 
soon  the  great  mass  of  rock  comes  into  sight.  It  is  a  good  long 
walk  down,  and,  like  most  of  these  side-excursions,  can  only  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  with  ample  time  at  one's  disposal  and  picnic 
provision.  Gurnard's  Head  is  more  solid  and  less  broken  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  Land's  End  scenery.     Some  people  think  it  finer. 

We  have  now  come  a  good  way  from  St.  Ives,  but,  while  we 
are  about  it,  may  as  well  push  on  about  as  far  to  cover  a  stretch 
of  coast  which  may  not  be  reached  from  Penzance.  The  next 
parish  is  Morvah,  and  as  we  advance  towards  the  Land's  End, 
the  scenery  seems  to  grow  more  wild,  more  desolate,  more  truly 
Cornish,  like  the  stump  of  a  cigar  gathering  up  the  dregs  of  its 
flavour.  Our  local  guide  is  very  amusing  about  the  parish 
patriotism  of  these  regions,  known  as  the  "high  countries." 
They  are,  or  were,  it  seems,  Comishmen  of  the  most  Cornish, 
like  the  Inhabitants  of  la  Bretagru  bretonnante,  over  the  Channel. 
"Natives  of  these  places  once  considered  themselves  vastly 
superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Ires  and  Lelant,  and  every 
bare-legged  infant  thanked  the  goodness  and  the  grace  that  made 
him  a  happy  Zennor,  Morvah,  or  Towednack  child.  But  the 
times  are  altered  now  ;  tea  and  slops  have  supplanted  the  old- 
fashioned  wholesome  country  diet,  flimsy  hats  and  dresses  have 
taken  the  place  of  comfortable  homespuns,  country  dances  are 
condemned  as  not  sufficiently  genteel,  the  fiddler  is  extinct,  and 
quadrilles  and  polkas  are  politely  warbled  by  the  popular  thougli 
execrable  concertina.  However,  much  of  the  '  auld  warld '  still 
lingers  in  the  high  countries.  Visitors  will  here  perhaps  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  immense  open  chimney,  with  dried  furze  and 
peat-turf  piled  up  on  the  earthen  floor  of  the  kitchen."  In 
spite  of  new  facilities  in  the  way  of  better  roads  and  public 
motor-trips,  one  gets  perhaps  more  of  real  Cornish  flavour  here 
than  elsewhere  still.  The  population  appears  not  to  have  in- 
creased ;  too  many  tumble-down  empty  cottages  tell  their  tale  of 
mining  misfortune.  It  was  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  an  enterprising  artist  and  his  wife  led  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
existence  in  an  abandoned  engine-houso. 
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Once  upon  a  time  this  region  must  have  been  relatively  more 
populous,  its  natural  fastnesses  recommending  it  to  our  British 
forefathers  for  securing  Home  Rule  against  Saxon  or  other 
intruders.  Did  one  keep  to  the  heights,  he  could  come  to  St.  Just 
by  a  liiie  thickly  studded  with  antiquities,  cairns,  barrows, 
cromlechs,  camps,  and  ancient  settlements,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which,  perhaps,  are  the  singularly  preserved  beehive  huts  of 
Bosporthenuis,  between  Trereen  and  Mulfra  Hill,  with  its  Quoit 
or  Cromlech;  then  behind  Morvdh,  Chun  Castle  and  Cromlech, 
the  former  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  circular  camp.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  go  into  further  detail,  as  readers  capable  of  taking 
interest  in  these  remains  are  like  to  be  provided  with  better 
guidance,  such  as  Mr.  Borlase's  Nosnia  Cornubice.  There  is  a 
Penzance  Guide  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  which  gives  a 
full  list  of  the  antiquarian  points  in  Pen  with. 

If  we  lengthened  our  walk  by  hugging  the  shore,  we  should 
still  have  a  fine  stretch  of  cliffs  and  coves,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  feature  is  Bosigran  Head,  site  of  another  cliflF  castle, 
and  of  a  logan-stone.  Below  Cam  Galver,  to  the  left,  the  highest 
land  hereabouts,  by  moors  and  mines  and  hamlets  not  worth 
naming  to  be  forgotten,  the  road  leads  us  on  to  Morvah,  of  note 
only  as  church  town  of  a  scattered  parish.  Hence  it  is  a  mile 
or  two  to  Pendeen,  that  has  two  inns  and  some  sights  to  show, 
besides  its  cove  and  headland,  in  the  artificial  cavern  of  Pendeen 
Van,  apparently  a  subterranean  place  of  concealment,  such  as  are 
met  with  elsewhere  in  the  county — in  the  old  manor-house  of 
Pendeen,  now  a  farm,  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Borlase,  the  antiquary, 
— and  in  the  modern  church,  built  by  the  Rev.  R.  Aitken,  the  well- 
known  revivalist,  as  an  imitation  of  Zona  Cathedral,  containing 
memorials  to  him,  a  fine  reredos,  and  painted  glass. 

One  more  bend  of  this  coast  let  us  take  here,  though  it  might 
be  more  conveniently  explored  from  St.  Just,  lying  a  mile  behind 
the  farther  end.  We  soon  come  to  the  Levant  Mine  and  the 
smaller  Oeevor,  almost  the  only  Cornish  copper  mines  that  seem 
to  be  doing  not  badly.  A  little  farther  on  is  the  more  famous 
Botallack,  over  which  is  now  written  Ichabod.  Yet  still  this 
submarine  mine  forms  an  extraordinary  scene,  bespeaking  man's 
bold  dealings  with  nature.  The  extreme  depth  is  1050  feet,  and 
some  of  the  galleries  stretch  hundreds  of  feet  under  the  ocean-bed. 
The  roar  of  the  sea  was  sometimes  so  terrific  that  even  the  stout 
hearts  of  the  miners  would  fail  them  when  working  the  sub- 
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marine  galleries.  The  descent  used  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  a 
Cornish  tour,  but  this  mine  is  not  at  present  in  a  state  to  be 
visited. 

The  next  bold  projection  is  Kenidjack  Castle^  then  we  come 
round  to  Cape  Cornwall  (230  feet),  which,  from  its  commanding 
attitude,  seems  worthier  to  be  the  farthest  point  of  Euf^land  than 
the  LaiuVs  EtuI,  now  full  in  view,  and  floon  to  be  visited  from  the 
other  side  of  this  peninsula. 

This  corner  of  Cornwall  had  an  unexpected  prospect  of 
fortune  in  the  discovery  of  radium.  The  pitchblende  ore,  left  as 
rubbish  of  the  mines,  lay  neglected  so  long  as  the  uranium 
extracted  from  it  was  not  much  in  demand.  But  with  the 
discovery  of  radium,  such  rubbish  heaps  proved  to  be  mines  of 
this  priceless  element,  and  for  a  while  a  new  lease  of  prosperity 
seemed  to  be  promised,  but  this  has  not  carried  continued 
"success.  The  St.  Ives  Consolidated  Mines,  after  working 
hopefully  for  some  years,  have  now  been  liquidated,  but  rather 
from  over-capitalisatiou  than  because  there  is  not  ore  to  be 
found. 


PENZANCE  AND  THE  LAND'S  END. 

From  St.  Erth  Junction  the  railway  runs  across  the  neck  of  the 
Land's  End  peninsula,  which  one  might  traverse  in  little  over 
an  hour's  walking.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  ship  canal  between 
Mount's  Bay  and  the  EayU  River,  to  restore  this  projecting 
corner  of  the  county  to  its  ancient  position  as  an  island.  On  the 
farther  side  is  reached  the  station  of  Marazion  Road,  from  which 
we  must  turn  a  mile  or  so  back  along  the  shore  for  the  town, 
with  St.  MichaeVs  Mmnt  full  in  view  to  guide  us,  rising  grandly 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay. 


MARAZION. 

Hotels. — Godolphin,  Marazion. 

This  venerable  town  is  locally  known  as  Market  Jew,  from  which 
it  has  been  supposed  an  ancient  Jewish  colony.  The  connection  of 
Jews  with  Cornwall  is  an  old  story  :  a  legend  among  metal  workers 
represents  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  as  engaged  in  the  tin  trade,  travel- 
ling between  Phoenicia  and  the  Cassiterides,  where  it  is  even  said 
that  he  brought  the  boy  Jesus.  But  nowadays  there  are  scholars 
who  doubt  if  Jews  were  ever  settled  in  Cornwall,  and  laugh  away 
as  a  corruption  the  name  Jews'  houses  given  here  and  elsewhere  to 
old  smelting  places  ;  then  the  fanciful  etymology  of  Marah  Zion 
("bitter  Zion")  is  brought  down  to  the  plain  prose  of  an  old 
Cornish  word  for  market.  St.  MichaeVs  Mount  may  put  in  a 
very  probable  claim  to  be  the  Idis  of  the  ancient  tin  trade. 
More  shadowy  seems  the  location  here  of  Lyonn^se  and  the  scene 
of  Arthur's  great  battle.  Marazion  was  certainly  a  considerable 
place  in  old  days,  flourishing  both  as  a  port  and  as  a  goal  of 
pilgrimage.      But  after  serious  losses  from  a  French  attack  in 
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Henry  VII I. 'a  reign,  and  during  the  Cornish  insurrection  of  1549, 
it  never  recovered  its  importance,  gradually  falling  into  the  shade 
of  ita  former  dependency,  Penzance.  Now  little  better  than  a  big 
village,  it  has  a  modiQed  prosperity  in  the  concourse  of  summer 
lodgers,  but  rather  of  excursionists  and  tourists  who  visit  it  from 
more  successful  resorts.  The  winter  climate  of  Marazion  is  one 
of  the  most  genial  in  Cornwall ;  and  this,  with  its  pleasant 
situation,  might  well  bring  visitors  to  stay  longer  than  a  few 
hours.  On  the  whole  the  place  strikes  one  as  more  dignified  and 
less  dirty  than  most  fishing  villages  of  this  coast.  The  one 
winding  street  has  been  a  good  deal  smartened  out  of  its 
antiquity.  About  its  most  open  part,  opposite  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  will  be  found  the  chief  buildings, — the  Hotels,  the  Post 
Office^  next  door  to  which  is  an  Institute  with  reading-room, 
lecture  hall,  etc.  ;  then,  on  the  other  side,  the  most  pretentious 
edifice  in  the  town,  the  ground-floor  occupied  by  a  bank,  the  rest 
by  municipal  offices.  Close  at  hand  is  the  harbour,  and  the  head 
of  the  causeway  leading  over  to  a  tiny  suburb  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount — the  Acropolis  and  Alhambra  of  Marazion. 

St.  Michael's  Mount  is  a  rugged  conical  peak  over  200  feet, 
insulated  at  high  water,  and  commanding  the  waters  of  Mount's 
Bay  from  the  Lizard  to  the  Rundlestone.  As  in  the  case  of  its 
grander  Breton  namesake,  it  has  long  been  crowned  by  a 
monastic  fortress,  now  enlarged  and  adapted  as  the  castellated 
mansion  of  Lord  St.  Levan. 

The  legend  runs  that  it  was  originally  enclosed  by  a  great 
forest.  Its  Cornish  name,  indeed,  is  Caradowse  in  Cowse,  "the 
gray  Rock  in  the  Wood,"  which  seems  an  awkward  circumstance 
for  the  Mis  Island  theory.  The  sacred  character  with  which  the 
Mount's  imposing  position  naturally  invested  it  is  very  ancient. 
To  an  anchorite  who  had  fixed  here  his  solitary  dwelling,  the 
Archangel  Michael  himself  appeared, — hence  Milton's  allusion  to 
"the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount."  St.  Keyne,  in  the 
5th  century,  journeyed  hither  from  Ireland.  Some  rude  defences 
protected  its  steep  at  a  very  early  date,  for  Edward  the  Confessor's 
charter,  in  1047,  to  the  Benedictine  monks,  whom  he  settled  here, 
expressly  grants  its  castella  and  other  buildings.  After  the 
Conquest  the  Gilbertines  took  the  place  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
their  cell  was  attached  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Coniwall,  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Michael,  ou  the  coast  of  Nonnandy.     The  resemblance  of  St. 
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Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall  to  that  of  Normandy  is  striking, 
and  their  historical  connection  certain.  As  an  alien  religious 
house  the  Cornish  monastery  was  confiscated  by  Edward  III.  in 
his  war  with  France,  and  afterwards  bestowed  upon  Sion  Nunnery, 
in  Middlesex.  In  1533,  its  site  and  revenues  were  granted  to 
Humphrey  Arundell  of  Laherne,  who  forfeited  them  in  1549. 
In  Charles  the  Second's  reign  the  estate  was  purchased  of  the 
Basset  family  by  the  St.  Aubyns,  who  remain  its  owners. 

All  through  the  ages  of  faith,  this  was  famed  as  a  shrine  and  a 
sanctuary,  besides  playing  its  part  as  a  stronghold.  During  the 
absence  of  Richard  I.  in  Palestine,  one  Henry  de  Pomeroy  having 
murdered  a  king's  messenger,  fled  hither,  dispossessed  the  monks, 
and  held  the  hill  on  behalf  of  John  Sansterre.  But  on  Coeur  de 
Lion's  return,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling  into  the  enraged  monarch's  hands,  opened 
his  veins  and  bled  to  death,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
leapt  his  horse  off  the  rock  into  the  sea.  The  Earl  of  Oxford, 
flying  from  the  battle  of  Bamet,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  obtained 
admission  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  and,  assisted  by  several  of 
his  followers,  raised  the  Lancastrian  standard,  then  made  so 
stout  a  defence,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  bribe  him  with  a 
pardon  upon  condition  that  he  yielded  up  the  castle  (a.d.  1471). 
Another  refugee  was  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  the  *'  Fair  Rose  of 
Scotland, "  and  the  beautiful  wife  of  Perkin  Warbeck  ;  but  she 
was  soon  torn  from  her  sanctuary  by  Lord  Daubeny.  During  the 
religious  commotions  which  desolated  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
in  1549,  the  insurgents  crossed  the  sands  at  low  water,  and, 
sheltering  themselves  under  trusses  of  hay,  climbed  to  the  assault. 
They  captured  the  castle,  soon  afterwards  re-captured  by  the 
royalists,  when  Humphrey  Arundell,  the  rebel  leader,  was  be- 
headed. And,  finally,  its  royalist  garrison,  under  Sir  Francis 
Basset,  was  compelled,  during  the  Civil  War,  to  surrender  to  a 
body  of  Parliamentarian  troopers  under  Colonel  Hammond,  The 
Mount  was  visited  by  Charles  II.,  and  in  1846  by  Queen  Victoria, 
whose  footprint  upon  the  pier  is  marked  by  an  inlaid  brass. 

St.  Michael's  Mount  is  reached  from  Marazion  by  boat,  or  at  low 
water  (8  huurs  out  of  the  24)  by  a  paved  causeway,  1200  feet  long. 
There  is  a  steamer  several  times  a  day  (in  summer)  from  Penzance. 
A  fishing  hamlet,  with  neat  grey  houses,  lies  about  the  small 
harbour  and  pier,  above  which  rises  the  precipitous  rock.  The 
body  is  of  granite,  resting,  on  the  north  side,  on  a  substratum  of 
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slate,  and  streaked  on  the  south-east  by  veins  of  glittering  quartz. 
Beside  the  causeway  will  be  seen  an  insulated  mass  of  greenstone, 
on  which  a  chapel  once  made  the  first  station  of  pilgrims. 

The  only  jwrts  of  the  Mount  now  shown  are  the  Terrace  and  the 
Chapel.  Visitors  are  taken  by  a  guide  at  stated  hours,  easily 
ascertained  at  any  hotel.  They  pass  tlirough  the  lodge  up  the 
hill  and  turn,  right,  to  the  Terrace.  It  is  Lord  St.  Levan's  wish 
that  no  payment  should  be  given  ;  but  the  British  tourist's 
love  of  "tipping"  is  hard  to  restrain.  In  the  castle  itself  the 
chief  room  is  the  ancient  Hall,  now  called  the  Chevy  Chace  Boom, 
enriched  with  a  cornice  representing  the  fox,  stag,  boar,  wild 
bull,  and  other  hunting  emblems  ;  also  some  old  furniture,  and 
trophies  from  the  Soudan  brought  back  by  a  member  of  the 
family.  Among  the  portraits  there  are  two  by  Opie.  The  old 
Cross,  before  which  so  many  a  knee  has  been  bent,  will  be  seen 
outside  the  chapel.  The  Chapel  shows  details  both  of  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular,  and  is  enlivened  with  some  modern  stained 
glass.  Beneath  it  is  a  vault  or  dungeon  where  a  skeleton  was 
discovered  during  alterations.  Above,  a  stairway  leads  up  to 
the  tower,  and  the  stone  lantern  (not  open  to  visitors),  erroneously 
called  St.  Michael's  Chair,  which  commands  a  noble  panorama 
of  the  Cornish  coast  and  the  wide-spreading  Channel.  It  is 
said  by  the  gossips  that  the  husband  or  wife  who  first  sits  in  St. 
Michael's  Chair  will  obtain  the  highly-prized  ^irivilege  supposed 
to  be  conferred  also  by  the  first  draught  of  the  waters  of  St. 
Keyne's  Well ;  but  here  the  feat  seems  a  little  didicult,  not  to 
say  dangerous,  for  nervous  brides.  The  real  "St.  Michael's 
Chair  "  is  a  rude  crag  on  the  west  side  of  the  rock. 

"Who  knows  not  Michael's  mount  and  chair,  the  pilgrim's 
holy  vaunt  ; 
Both  laud  and  island  twice  a  day,  both  fort  and  port  of 
haunt  ? " 

There  is  a  neat  new  church  in  the  town  ;  and  the  churchyard 
of  the  old  parish  church  of  ,S'^  Hilary  (burned  and  rebuilt)  is, 
Hays  the  Rev.  W.  S,  Lach-Szyrma,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
England,  for  "  here  one  can  see  at  a  glance  parochial  remains,  nearly 
in  situ,  within  a  few  yards,  from  the  age  of  Constantino  the  Great 
to  Victoria  ;  i.e.  the  whole  range  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Great  Britain  a  perio<i  of  1570  years."  The  spire  of 
this  church,  a  mile  east,  is  one  of  the  few  spims  in  Cornwall. 
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To  Helston  by  the  Coast. — The  country  behind  Marazion  h 
somewhat  uninteresting  ;  but  a  fine  walk  or  sail  of  some  ten  miles 
may  be  taken  along  the  coast  to  Porthleven  or  Looe  Pool,  where 
we  touch  the  limit  of  our  exploration  from  the  Lizard. 

The  village  street,  becoming  a  road,  leads  us  out  upon  a 
prospect  of  broken  ground  and  rugged  cliffs,  with  a  good  back 
view  upon  the  Mount.  The  high  road  soon  turns  inland  ;  but 
one  can  keep  on  more  or  less  near  the  coast.  The  first  village  is 
Perranuthnoe,  from  the  high  ground  above  which  are  more 
extended  prospects.  The  church  has  some  good  features  in  its 
altar  and  sanctuary,  its  ancient  font  and  carved  figure  of  St. 
Peter.  Towards  the  dark  cliff  of  Cudden  Point,  stands  the 
modem  Acton  Castle.  Beyond  Cudden  Point  the  shore  curves  in 
among  the  rocks  to  form  the  caverned  recess  of  Bessie's  Cove. 
In  the  largest  cavern  a  natural  shaft,  or  tunnel,  ascends  to  the 
surface  of  the  cliff. 

Prussia  Cove  is  now  tenanted  by  coastguardsmen  and  fisher- 
men, and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  of  access  to  its  fine 
fern-arched  caves,  and  its  beach  studded  with  various  kinds  of 
sea  anemones.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  host  of  the  former 
"King  of  Prussia"  inn  here,  a  daring  smuggler  who,  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  carried  his  lawlessness  so  far  as  to  erect  e 
battery  on  the  cliff,  and  to  fire  upon  a  man-of-war,  that  then 
made  short  work  of  the  contraband  stronghold. 

Sidney  Cove  is  the  site  of  an  abandoned  mine  ;  but  the  long 
stretch  of  Praa  Sands  might  well  invite  new  hotel  enterprise. 

Pengersick — or  Pen-giveras-ike,  "the  head  fort  of  the  Cove  " — 
consists  of  two  embattled  towers,  the  remains  of  a  castellated  pile 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  one  Milliton,  who,  in 
repentance  of  a  secret  murder,  secluded  himself  here  for  many 
years.  Still  more  romantic  legends  haunt  these  lonely  walls,  on 
which  may  yet  be  traced  curious  paintings,  carvings,  and  inscrip- 
tions. Below  the  castle  lies  a  wide  stretch  of  sand  ;  and  beyond 
we  come  to  Trewavas  Head,  a  fine  mass  of  granite,  where  are 
noticeable  a  Raised  Beach  and  the  pillar-like  Bishop's  Rock. 

The  next  bend  of  the  coast  brings  us  to  Porthleven  {Cojn^ 
mercial  Inn),  with  a  harbour  that  may  claim  to  be  the  most 
southerly  in  EngUnd,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  diflScult 
of  access  in  stormy  weather.  This  place,  with  its  sands  and  cliffs, 
seems  to  be  a  rising  resort  for  summer  visitors. 

Hence  it  is  under  two  miles  to  the  Looe  Pool ;  but  the  shingly 
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beach  makes  no  good  walking ;  however,  to  see  the  grand 
breakers  on  the  natural  wall  thrown  up  by  the  sea  is  well 
worth  some  trouble,  especially  if  there  is  a  high  wind. 

The  high  road  from  Marazion  to  Helston,  straighter  and 
shorter,  passes  under  Tregoning  Hill  and  near  the  village  of 
Germoe,  said  to  have  been  founded  about  460,  by  an  Irish  king, 
named  Germochas  ;  where  are  to  be  seen  a  very  old  Font,  and 
among  other  uncommon  features  of  the  church  a  puzzling 
structure  outside  known  as  St.  Germoe  s  Chair  ;  then  by  Breage 
(pronounced  Bregue),  also  ascribed  to  Irish  enterprise,  its  founder 
having  been  St.  Breaca,  whose  church  has  a  fine  tower,  besides 
ancient  frescoes  of  the  15th  century — of  our  Lord  and  St. 
Christopher  (gigantic),  St.  Michael,  St.  Corentin,  etc. 

The  road,  in  the  other  direction,  from  ^Marazion  to  Penzance 
(3  m.)  is  flat  and  not  very  interesting.  After  the  first  mile  the 
railway  cuts  it  off  from  the  sea,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  there  is  a  shore  walk  between  two  crossings  that  may  be 
taken  when  a  red  flag  does  not  proclaim  it  occupied  as  a  rifle 
range.  To  the  right  are  seen  the  villages  of  Ludgvan  and  Gulval. 
We  enter  Penzance  by  the  docks  and  the  railway  station. 

PENZANCE. 

Hotels. — Queen's,  Mount's  Bay,  on  the  Esplanade ;  Western,  Union,  in  the 

town  ;  Ptrrovj'a  and  Central  temperance,  etc. 

The  Riviera  Palace  stands  in  its  own  grounds  off  the  Alverston  Road  on 

the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
BoABDiNO-HousES. — Beochfield,  Marine,  Sunnymcade,  etc. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  places  which,  from  a  certain  point  of 
view,  might  claim  to  be  the  most  important  in  Cornwall.  It  is 
clearly  that  best  known  to  strangers.  Its  own  population  makes 
over  13,000,  considerably  increased  by  the  skdjacent  fishing  villages 
of  Newlyn  and  Mousehole  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that,  exclud- 
ing in  each  case  doubtful  suburbs,  it  is,  or  will  soon  be,  the  largest 
town  of  the  county,  if  Camborne  starve  on  the  mining  de[)re8- 
sion.  Yet  Penzance  has  no  claim  to  antiquity,  principally  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  was  made  a  coinage  town. 
In  1595,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  at  Mousehole, 
destroyed  that  village  and  Newlyn,  and  set  Penzance  on  fire. 
Having  thus  accomplished  an  old  Cornish  prophecy,  which  is  said 
to  have  pndicted  that  strangers  would  here  bring  about  this  very 
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calamity,  they  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  townsmen,  and 
compelled  to  retire.  In  1646  the  town  was  ravaged  by  the 
Roundheads  under  Fairfax.  Ever  since  the  railway  was  made,  it 
has  been  coming  into  repute  as  a  winter  station  for  invalids. 

Having  thus  briefly  disposed  of  its  history,  we  proceed  to 
outline  the  geography  of  Penzance.  Lying  on  a  declivity  at  the 
north-west  edge  of  Mount's  Bay,  encircled  by  low  hills  on  the 
north  and  east,  it  has  four  chief  streets  meeting  crosswise  at  the 
Market- Place,  blocked  up  by  a  Market  House,  at  one  end  of  which 
will  be  found  an  ancient  cross  built  into  the  wall,  and  at  the  other 
a  marble  statue  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  now  stands  as  the 
centre  of  his  native  place,  looking  down  upon  a  scene  that,  on 
market  days,  is  a  very  lively  one  in  its  motley  concourse  of  farmers, 
fisher-folk,  and  miners.  Here,  on  the  left  of  Market  Jew  Street, 
by  which  we  have  mounted  from  the  station,  is  the  Post  Office. 
To  the  left  we  turn  down  Chapel  Street  for  the  harbour,  and  for 
the  oldest  church,  St.  Mary's,  erected  in  1835  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady,  relics  of  which,  the  alms-box  and  a  small 
font,  are  preserved.  The  top  of  the  tower  aflfords  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Daily  service  is  held  in  this 
church,  which  has  a  good  organ  and  peal  of  bells. 

St.  PauVs,  Clarence  Street,  erected  1843,  of  cut  and  rubble 
granite,  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century,  and  St.  John's,  1881,  in 
the  Early  English  style,  near  the  station,  are  to  the  right  of 
Market  Jew  Street,  from  which,  at  the  Market  House,  we  can  take 
Causewayhead  to  gain  the  upper  quarter,  where  the  most  pro- 
minent building  is  that  of  the  West  Cornwall  Infirmary  in  St. 
Clare  Street  leading  to  the  cricket  ground. 

If  Market  Jew  Street  be  the  Cheapside  of  Penzance,  its  pro- 
longation, Alverton  Street,  soon  brings  us  into  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly  quarter.  Clarence  Street  goes 
ofi"  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left  Morrah  Road,  in  and  about  which 
lodgings  of  the  best  kind  may  be  looked  for.  Just  beyond 
Clarence  Street,  appears  on  the  right  the  fine  granite  block  of 
the  Public  Buildings,  opened  a  generation  ago.  The  right  wing 
contains  the  Guild  Hall  and  other  offices  of  the  Corporation. 
St.  John's  Hall,  in  the  centre,  with  a  good  organ,  is  used  for 
lectures,  concerts,  and  meetings.  Here  also  are  the  Penzance 
News  Rooms  and  Institute,  Chess  Room,  etc.  The  left  wing  is 
appropriated  to  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  which 
gives  free  admission  to  its  museiiiJ.  and  library.     In  a  different 
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part  of  the  edifice,  the  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society 
haa  its  collections,  includiug  a  fine  one  of  aquatic  birds  and  rare 
birds  of  passage  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  also  models  of  the 
many  interesting  antiquities  to  be  sought  out  around  Penzance. 

Near  the  head  of  Morrab  Road  will  be  found  another  group  of 
educational  institutions  in  the  Free  Library ^  the  School  of  Art, 
and  Art  Museum  (open  daily  :  small  charge  on  Mondays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays)  ;  then,  next  door,  the  Mining  and  Science 
Schools.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  road,  to  the  left,  bloom  the 
Morrab  Gardens,  acquired  a  few  years  ago  for  public  use,  where 
Morrab  House  now  contains  the  Penzance  Library,  an  unusually 
valuable  one  for  such  a  town,  since  besides  a  large  selection  of 
general  literature,  it  includes  many  rare  volumes,  in  the  late  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips'  legacy  of  antiquarian,  dramatic,  and  Shake- 
spearian works  ;  Mr.  Pedler's  important  collection  of  philological 
volumes  ;  and  another  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  John  Orme,  rich 
in  patristic,  theological,  and  general  ecclesiastic  lore.  Open  10 
to  5,  Fridays  10  to  1. 

The  vegetation  of  the  gardens  shows  us  how  well  qualified  this 
place  is  to  be  a  winter  haven.  Palms,  bamboos,  eucalyptus  and 
otlier  tropical  plants  flourish,  and,  in  the  season,  the  camellia 
bushes  are  a  sight,  with  the  glory  of  their  waxy  blooms.  Below 
the  Morrab  quarter  we  come  down  upon  the  Esplanade,  where 
Penzance,  looking  out  across  the  narrow  head  of  the  bay  in  an 
unfinished  but  not  inelegant  sea-front,  with  Newlyn  and  Mouse- 
hole  facing  it  from  tlie  opposite  shore,  makes  a  somewhat  feebler 
attempt  to  be  a  summer  resort  also.  The  bathing  on  the  shingly 
beach  is  not  very  good,  especially  at  low  water  ;  but  at  the  head 
of  the  Esplanade  will  be  found  the  Public  Baths,  with  sea-water 
swimming  basin,  beside  which  a  small  pavilion  has  been  built  for 
entertainments  ;  and  bathing  machines  stand  beyond.  Near  this, 
Alexandra  iJoatf,  another  new  thorough  fare  where  strangers  might 
look  for  quarters,  leads  up  to  the  line  oiA  Ivcrtoii  Street.  Returning 
along  the  Esplanade,  a  very  pleasant  stroll  or  lounge  on  a  sunny 
day,  we  reach  the  Battery,  the  rocks  beyond  which  make  an 
excellent  swimming  place,  available  all  day.  Beyond,  we  come 
into  the  stir  of  the  Docks.  In  this  neighbourhood  were  last  kept 
up  the  curious  customs  of  St.  John's  Eve,  which  once  made  much 
copy  for  guide-books,  when  there  was  a  general  blaze  of  torches, 
tar  barrels,  and  bonfires,  and  youngsters  ran  about  celebrating 
mysteries,  the  origin  of  which  they  no  longer  understood  ;  but, 

II 
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whether  sun-worship  or  Druidism,  or  what  not,  be  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  young  Christians  gladly  take  any  excuse  for  noise  and 
excitement. 

"We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Penzance  is  not  a  good  place 
for  summer  quarters.  On  the  contrary,  its  own  attractions  and 
those  of  the  neighbourhood  are  such,  that  it  will  never  want  for 
visitors  ;  and  if  it  be  less  bracing  than  Margate  or  Matlock,  it  is 
often  cooler  in  the  hot  weather.  But  its  strong  point  is  as  a 
winter  refuge  for  weak  chests  and  throats,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
frequent  rain,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Clark, 
that  there  is  no  other  place  in  England  where  invalids  can  spend 
so  much  time  out  of  doors.  It  may  be  there  are  other  Cornish 
nooks  with  just  as  mild  and  relaxing  a  climate  ;  but  no  other 
has  laid  itself  out  for  winter  patients  so  well  as  Penzance, 
especially  in  the  way  of  both  outdoor  and  indoor  recreations, 
and  good  accommodations.  But  among  available  pastimes,  skat- 
ing is  not  to  be  looked  for  unless  once  in  a  way  every  ten  years 
or  so. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  what  the  French 
would  call  a  well  accidented  oasis,  the  outline  varied  and  wooded, 
the  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  which,  with  the  help  of  the 
mild  winters,  produces  a  crop  of  early  vegetables,  potatoes  and 
broccoli  in  particular,  that  make  no  small  part  of  its  dealings 
with  London  and  less  favoured  regions.  Grapes,  tomatoes,  and 
asparagus  are  largely  grown  under  glass.  On  a  March  Good  Friday 
we  have  seen  the  station  almost  blocked  up  with  boxes  of  flowers 
going  to  London  for  Easter,  most  of  which,  however,  probably 
came  from  the  Scilly  Isles.  There  are  many  seats  and  villas  in 
the  vicinity,  whose  gardens  would  be  a  pleasant  sight  for  those 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  admittance,  several  of  them  belonging 
to  members  of  the  Bolitho  family,  a  name  figuring  here  as  that 
of  Fox  at  Falmouth. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  this  sheltered  strip.  Nature  shows  a  more 
hard  and  wrinkled  face,  which  yet  often  breaks  into  a  smile,  even 
among  impressively  frowning  features.  Though  there  are  richly- 
wooded  spots  in  the  hollows,  the  general  character  of  this  country 
is  such,  that  winter  makes  not  so  much  difference  to  its  rugged 
charms.  Dull  weather  seems  in  harmony  with  its  dark  open 
moorlands,  broken  here  and  there  by  stone  walls  and  fields  of 
black  earth,  or  by  the  lonely  group  of  farm  buildings  on  some 
ridge,  or  by  the  far-seen  square  church  tower  standing  out  pro- 
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minently  as  landmark  of  a  treeless  coast.  Never  are  the 
Atlantic's  broken  battlements  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  a 
winter  storm  rages  against  the  caverned  base  of  those  piles  of 
roughly  square  blocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  heaped  up  by 
giants,  poised  upon  each  other  as  if  a  touch  could  send  them 
crashing  in  ruin.  On  a  fine  calm  autumn  afternoon,  when  the 
sun  shines  over  the  sea  upon  the  gray  cliffs  adorned  with  bright 
patches  of  lichen,  and  the  turfy  paths  winding  among  brown 
bracken  and  brambles,  and  the  clumps  of  gorse  still  gay  with  their 
hardy  bloom,  one  might  almost  forget  the  flight  of  the  seasons,  as, 
on  a  genial  March  day  when  youngsters  may  sometimes  be  seen 
bathing  in  the  sea,  one  is  here  easily  cheated  into  believing  that 
summer  has  really  come.  There  are  many  picturesque  bays  and 
ravines,  with  little  fishing  villages  hidden  away  in  them,  haunted 
by  artists. 

From  Penzance  to  the  Scilly  Islands  (see  p.  174),  a  boat  runs 
twice  a  week  in  winter,  three  times  in  summer,  and  daily  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  distance  is  about  40  miles,  and 
the  passage  takes  from  3  to  4  hours,  therefore  it  will  be  seen 
this  trip  is  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 

As  our  rule  is,  we  will  first  indicate  the  shorter  outings  to  be 
made  round  the  town.     (See  pink  pages.) 

1.  Madron,  2^  miles  north-west,  is  the  mother-church  of  St. 
Penzance.  The  road  goes  out  by  the  cemetery,  then  crosses 
meadowy  uplands.  To  the  right  lies  Hea  (pronoimced  Hay)  Moor^ 
where  the  Wesley  Rock  Chnj^el  enshrines  the  granite  rock  from 
which  John  "Wesley  proclaimed  the  gospel  to  the  wondering 
Comlshmen.  Madron  Church,  350  feet  above  the  sea,  is  Early 
English  in  character,  and  contains  some  old  memorials.  A  tomb- 
stone commemorates  George  Danielle  the  founder  of  the  schools — 

"  Belgia  me  birth,  Britaine  me  breeding  gave, 
Cornwall  a  wife,  ten  children,  and  a  grave." 

Remark  the  wayside  cross  in  the  neighbouring  hedge,  and  look  for 
its  pedestal  in  the  village  street. 

Madron  Well,  1  mile  north,  is  a  chalybeate  well,  once  highly 
esteemed  for  its  nurativo  property  in  cases  of  lameness  and  scrofula, 
and  its  proi)hetical  powers  in  respect  to  love  and  marriage,  tested 
by  young  men  and  maidens,  who  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May 
still  drop  rush  stalks  pinned  cross- wise  into  its  waters,  and  read 
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in  the  bubbles  their  future  fates.  But  another  well,  now  dry, 
seems  to  be  the  one  whose  sacred  character  is  shown  by  the 
mouldering  walls  of  the  ancient  Baptistery  close  by,  veiled  in  trail- 
ing ivy,  mosses,  lichens,  and  parasitical  climbers.  From  Madron 
to  Lanyon  Cromlech,  or  the  Giant's  Quoit,  is  some  twenty  minutes' 
walk,  from  which  we  may  turn  aside,  a  little  to  the  left,  for  the 
fine  pile  of  rocks  called  Trengwainton  Cam.  The  upper  slab  of 
the  cromlech  is  18  feet  long,  its  breadth  8  feet,  and  three  rude 
masses  of  stone  about  5^  feet  high  support  it.  A  similar  cromlech 
may  be  seen  in  a  field  adjacent  to  Lanyon  Farm.  Farther  on, 
some  way  up  the  road  from  Madron,  to  the  right,  are  the  Men- 
an-Tol,  or  Holed  Stone,  and  the  remarkable  Men  Scryffa,  or 
Written  Stone,  8  feet  long,  bearing  the  inscription — Rialohran 
Cunova  Fil.  Standing  here,  and  looking  towards  the  east,  the 
tourist  will  just  be  able  to  discern  the  Boskednan  Ring,  or  sacred 
Druidical  arch,  68  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  eleven  stones, 
three  of  which  now  lie  upon  the  sward.  The  Men-an-Tol  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  initiation,  though  some 
regard  it  as  a  rude  sun-dial  for  calculating  the  solstice.  Who  the 
Rialobran,  or  the  Cunoval  or  Cymbeline  of  the  Men  Scryffa  was 
none  can  tell.  An  interesting  inquiry  has  been  made  into  these 
subjects  in  the  Revue  Celtique  of  Paris.  The  stone  circle  of  the 
"Nine  Maidens,"  and  the  picturesque  abandonment  of  the  old 
Ding-Dong  Mine,  should  also  be  sought  out  in  the  same  vicinity. 

By  this  time  we  are  well  on  across  the  promontory,  where 
the  road  through  Madron  would  bring  us  to  Morvah  on  the 
"  North  Sea,"  as  it  is  called  here.  Returning  from  Madron,  one 
might  take  a  pretty  path  by  Rose  Hill  and  the  grounds  of  Castle 
Horneck,  which  leads  into  the  Alverton  quarter  of  Penzance.  Or 
by  the  beautiful  scenes  of  Trereife  (pronounced  Treeve)  and 
Tolcarne,  we  might  pass  round  to  Newlyn^  which  would  be  a 
divagation  of  only  a  couple  of  miles  or  so. 

2.  To  Trevaylor,  etc.  Behind  the  station  is  the  pleasant 
suburb  of  Ghyandour,  and  the  circular  camp  of  Lescudjack,  which 
gives  a  good  view  over  the  town.  Here  also  are  some  of  the  fine 
villas  and  gardens  which  ornament  Penzance.  From  Ghyandour, 
or  up  Causewayhead  and  by  Trannack  Lane,  we  could  reach  the 
mansion  of  Trevaylar,  about  as  far  out  as  Madron.  Opposite  the 
gate,  a  path  runs  down  to  the  wooded  Trevaylor  Bottoms,  where 
a  very  pretty  walk  may  be  taken  up  the  stream  to  rejoin  the 
road  at  New  Mill  (Inn),  a  mile  or  two  beyond  which  the  Crom- 
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lech  called  Mulfra  Quoit,  and  some  ancient  hut  circles  aro  to  be 
found  on  the  left.  If,  having  been  tempted  so  far,  one  cared  to 
push  on,  one  could  thus  cross  to  Zennor,  or  to  Gurnard's  Head. 

3.  Through  Chyandour,  also,  to  the  right,  we  may  come  to  Gulval, 
or  reach  it  by  a  path  turning  off  through  the  fields  soon  after  we 
get  clear  of  houses  ou  the  Marazion  Road.  Here  we  pass  over  one 
of  the  garden  lands  of  Cornwall.  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
missing  the  way,  for  on  the  hill  rises  the  tower  of  Chilval  Churchy 
distinguished  by  some  Early  English  details,  and  a  curious  in- 
scription on  the  belfry  wall,  not  to  speak  of  an  ancient  cross  in 
the  churchyard,  which  in  Cornwall,  indeed,  is  hardly  a  distinc- 
tion. The  churchyard  and  the  vicarage  garden,  with  their  show 
of  exotics,  testify  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 

"We  may  climb  to  the  mossy  rocks  of  Gulval  Cam  for  the 
sake  of  the  sea- view  which  their  elevated  position  commands,  and 
turning  off  to  the  north-east  make  across  the  fields  to  Ludgvan, 
where  the  erudite  and  amiable  Borlase  (1696-1772),  historian 
of  Cornwall,  was  rector  for  fifty-two  years.  There  are  memorials 
in  the  interior  of  the  old  Norman  Church  to  members  of  the  Davy 
family.  The  well  of  St.  Ludgvan  has  this  charm,  that  no  one 
baptized  in  it  comes  to  be  hanged,  a  privilege  belonging  to  several 
sacred  springs  of  Cornwall,  where  it  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose  to  insure  against  drowning.  Facing  now  to  the  north- 
west, we  catch  sight  of  the  rugged  outline  of  Castle-an-Dinas, 
a  tower  and  an  ancient  camp  on  its  summit,  under  which,  either 
by  Ludgvan  or  from  Gulval,  we  might  hold  on  to  St.  Ives  (see 
p.  148).     The  road  between  Oulval  and  Ludgvan  is  about  2  miles. 

4.  To  Newlyn  and  Mausehole,  is  the  walk  of  Penzance,  by  a 
road  which  continues  the  Esplanade,  the  gap  between  the  two 
places  being  passed  over  in  a  few  minutes  as  one  turns  round  the 
head  of  the  bay  to  Newlyn  Harbour.  Passing  a  few  untidy 
cottages  one  comes  out  on  to  an  asphalt  walk  running  beside 
rather  primly  laid-out  public  gardens,  called  the  Pcnlce  Gardens, 
opened  1914  ;  with  good  tennis-courts,  both  grass  and  asphalt, 
also  bowling-green,  bandstand,  etc.  The  gi'eat  atones  piled 
up  on  the  beach  tell  of  the  force  of  the  sea  even  in  the  bay. 
The  complete  promenade  from  end  to  end  forms  a  good  dry 
walk. 

Newlyn  (several  Lins)  is  a  largo  fishing  village,  almost  a 
suburb  of  Penzance,  best  known  to  the  outer  world  by  the  works 
of  the  so-called  "Newlyn  School"  of  artists,  who  here  fonn  a 
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sociable  colony,  and  keep  up  a  dramatic  club,  sometimes  giving 
public  performances  for  charitable  purposes.  The  main  feature 
of  this  school  is  a  Belgian  or  Parisian  treatment.  Among  its 
members  are  or  have  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  Messrs. 
Bramley,  Craft,  Langley,  Garstin,  and  Gotch.  The  Passraore 
Edwards  Exhibition  Gallery  stands  at  the  Penzance  end  of 
Newlyn  ;  it  is  open  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.     Admission  6d. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Newlyn,  is  a  handsome  granite  edifice  in 
the  valley  at  this  end,  with  a  terra-cotta  reredos  and  a  good 
deal  of  stained  glass.  There  are  two  piers  at  Newlyn,  and  the 
new  harbour  between  them  is  one  of  the  best  for  small  craft  in 
the  West  of  England.  The  fish  cellars  of  Newlyn  deserve  a  visit. 
Much  of  the  older  part  of  the  town  is  built  in  courts — some  very 
quaint  and  picturesque.  Owing  to  the  fish-trade  ice-making  is 
a  prominent  industry,  as  is  also  the  artistic  brass  and  copper 
beating  started  by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  very  artistic  Fishermen's 
Institute  down  by  the  harbour  is  a  credit  to  the  place.  It  was 
built  by  Miss  Nora  Bolitho  to  her  sister's  memory,  is  run  by 
the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Mission,  and  is  well  patronised  by  the 
men  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Mousehole  nestles  in  a  shady  hollow,  opening  out  upon  two 
small  piers  of  granite,  some  fantastic  groupings  of  rocks,  and 
the  glorious  Bay.  The  Spaniards  made  a  descent  on  it  in  1595, 
and  the  cannon  ball  which  killed  one  of  its  worthies,  Jenkin 
Keigwin,  is  treasured  as  an  interesting  relic  in  a  cottage  opposite 
the  Keigwin  Arms,  the  only  old  house  then  spared.  Ofi"  the 
harbour  lies  St.  CleTncTd's  Isle,  a  mass  of  felspar  once  crowned  by 
an  oratory,  which  formerly  gave  the  name  of  Port  Enys  to  Mouse- 
hole  (Enys,  an  island).  Here  died,  in  1788,  aged  102  years,  Dolly 
Pentreath,  famed  as  the  last  person  known  to  have  spoken  Cornish. 
The  Mousehole  Cavern  is  not  far  from  the  village. 

From  Mousehole,  we  may  take  a  path  up  to  Paul  above  ;  or 
striking  inland  a  little,  and  then  turning  back  to  the  coast,  the 
pedestrian  will  reach  Lamorna  Cove,  a  lovely  nook.  There, 
following  inland  the  course  of  a  small  stream  that  ripples  into 
the  sea,  we  reach  the  high  road,  and  gain  St.  Paul,  commonly 
called  Patd,  a  large  village  with  an  ancient  church  tower  pro- 
minent on  the  heights,  which  command  a  grand  view  of  Mount 
Bay  to  the  Lizard.  The  remainder  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  after 
the  descent  of  the  Spanish  in  1595.  In  the  south  aisle  (dedicated 
to  S.  Pol  de  Leon,  the  Breton  bishop  who  founded  the  parish)  is 
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the  only  extant  epitaph  in  Cornish — to  Captain  Hichens.  Dolly 
Pentreath  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard,  where  a  tomb  to  her 
memory  has  been  erected  by  the  philological  piety  of  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  as  a  monument  to  the  old  Cornish  language. 
From  Paul  back  to  Penzance  is  half  an  hour's  walk,  mostly 
down  hill.  But  strangers  should  be  aware  of  the  charms  they 
would  find  by  following  up  the  course  of  the  stream  from  JVewlyUy 
leading  to  Trembath  Valley,  and  by  Bury  as  Bridge^  through 
scenery  picturesque  in  a  style  less  common  hereabouts. 

Pleasant  excursions  may  be  taken  by  cars  running  to  Helston, 
Gurnard's  Head,  the  Lizard,  and  various  points  sought  by 
strangers,  not  to  speak  of  the  omnibuses  and  vans  that  ply  here 
regularly,  even  to  places  served  by  the  railway.  There  are  fre- 
quent steamer  trips  also  to  St.  Ives,  the  Lizard,  Falmouth,  etc.  ; 
and  here  start  the  mail  boats  for  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  favourite 
excursion  is  of  course  to  the  Land's  End,  at  a  return  fare  of  2s.  6d. 
There  is  a  regular  G.W.R.  motor  service. 

There  are  motor  omnibuses  several  times  a  day  (7  m.)  between 
Penzance  and  St.  Just  in  Penwith  (as  it  is  formally  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  its  namesake  in  Roseland)  (see  pink  pages). 
About  2i  miles  out  on  this  road  is  the  Penzance  golf  ground  of 
18  holes,  not  greatly  used  by  visitors  as  the  much  superior  one 
at  Lelant  is  accessible  by  rail.  St  Just  (Hotels :  Wellington, 
Commercial)  is  a  town  of  miners,  who  call  it  St.  'Oost.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  an  open  space  surrounded  by  green  mounds 
and  now  used  as  a  playground  by  children  is  the  Plan-an-Guare 
(locally  "the  plane"),  a  British  amphitheatre,  126  feet  in 
diameter,  once  used  for  the  miracle  plays  so  admired  by  Cornish- 
men.  There  is  a  15th-century  Church,  with  two  very  curious 
and  interesting  frescoes,  of  our  Saviour  and  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  on  the  north  wall  ;  these  were  only  uncovered 
comparatively  recently.  There  are  several  ancient  burrows  and 
sacred  circles  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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The  shortest  road,  by  Scnncn  (10  m.),  is  not  the  favourite  one. 
On  the  right,  about  4  miles  from  Penzance,  is  Sancreed,  whose 
church  has  recently  been  well  restored,  and  the  churchyard  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  Cornish  crosses.     On  the  left  we  pass  the 
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Boscawen  stone  circle  ;  then  on  the  right  Chapel  Cam  Brea  (800 
feet),  and  Bartiney  rather  higher,  which  stand  up  proudly  as  the 
most  western  hills  in  England.  Sennen  Church  town  has  an  inn 
which  boasts  itself  on  one  side,  "The  First,"  and  on  the  other 
"The  Last  Inn  in  England. "  But  the  modem  "Land's  End  Hotel" 
may  now  lay  claim  to  this  distinction.  The  westernmost  church 
of  England,  restored  and  well  cared  for,  contains  an  ancient  dated 
font,  a  mediaeval  statue,  and  a  fresco  of  a  city  (probably  intended 
for  the  New  Jerusalem). 

The  most  striking  approach  to  the  Land's  End  is  from  Sennen 
Cove,  picturesque  in  itself,  and  a  very  convenient  centre  for 
tourists  who  wish  to  do  the  region  thoroughly.  There  is  good 
sea-fishing  near  here,  and  lodgings  can  be  had. 

That  we  may  not  have  to  return,  we  will  briefly  indicate  the 
points  of  the  coast  between  the  Land's  End  and  Cape  Cornwall, 
along  the  shore  of  Whitesand  Bay. 

Pcdn  MenDhu — i.e.  "the  black-rock  headland."  The  rock  at 
its  base  is  named  the  Irish  Lady.  Sennen  Cove — "above  is  the 
village  of  Sennen."  Veil  an  Breath — "the  mill  in  the  sand." 
Cam  Towan — "the  sandy  cam."  Cam  Barges — "the  kite's 
cam."  Cam  Mellyn — "the  yellow  earn."  Polpry  Cove — "the 
clay  pit."  Cam  Leskez — "  the  cam  of  light,"  where  the  Druids, 
it  is  said,  were  wont  to  kindle  their  sacred  fires.  Cam  Glos — "  the 
gray  rock,"  opposite  which  lie  the  Brisons  or  Sisters,  two  rocky 
islands  off  the  south  side  of  Cape  Cornwall.  Priest's  Cove  is  close 
under  the  headland. 

The  more  interesting  road,  taken  by  the  cars  one  way,  so  as  to 
let  their  passengers  visit  the  Logan  Bock,  turns  off  to  the  left  from 
the  former  for  St.  Buryan  (Inn  :  Ship),  whose  lofty  tower  makes 
a  landmark  in  a  rather  monotonous  prospect.  Here  Athelstan, 
after  he  had  subjugated  the  Cornish  Welsh,  founded  a  college  of 
Augustinian  canons.  Its  fine  Church,  now  restored,  contains  a 
coffin-shaped  monument  to  Clarice,  the  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Bolleit, 
and  an  ancient  Norman  arch.  There  was  in  the  church  a  very  fine 
Flemish  screen  of  the  Renaissance  style,  part  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  vestry.  There  is  an  old  cross  at  the  entrance,  and 
another  in  the  churchyard,  which  also  shows  a  monument  to  the 
late  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  lord  -  proprietor  of  the  Scilly  Isles. 
This  church,  like  Crantock,  had  at  one  time  the  rank  of  a  collegiate 
one  with  a  dean  and  canons. 


I 
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On  the  left,  as  we  continue  our  route,  we  pass  BosTcenna,  a 
picturesque  mansion.  Descending  into  the  deep  hollow  which 
opens  upon  the  sea  at  Penberth  Cove,  we  next  climb  tlie  hill  to 
the  hamlet  of  Treryn  (pronounced  Treen),  where  refreshment, 
and,  if  needed,  a  guide  may  be  procured.  From  this  to  the 
grand  promontory  of  Treryn  Castle,  or  Treryn  Dinas,  is  a  fair 
walk.  Go  to  the  top  of  the  village,  where,  in  an  oi>en  space 
near  a  cottage  (where  cycles  can  be  left),  is  a  stone  stile.  The 
path  leads  over  several  fields  and  similar  stiles  downwards. 
Walking  is  easy  till  the  coast  is  reached.  There  it  becomes  a 
scramble  among  rocks  to  reach  the  grand  promontory.  Once  upon 
it  keep  by  the  path  round  to  the  right,  where,  beneath  a  crest 
of  sharp  rocks,  one  like  a  leaning  obelisk,  the  Logan  Rock,  will 
be  found.  It  is  a  mass  of  granite  weighing  65^  tons,  nearly  17 
feet  long  and  30  feet  in  circumference,  which  was  formerly  so 
poised  upon  its  axis  that  it  could  be  easily  shaken,  and  yet 
soon  regained  its  equilibrium.  In  1824  it  was  overthrown  by 
Lieutenant  Goldsmith,  a  nephew  of  the  poet.  The  Admiralty 
ordered  him  to  replace  it.  Those  who  are  not  sure  of  foot  and 
eye  would  do  well  to  wonder  from  below. 

The  road  we  have  come  is  about  9  miles.  The  pedestrian 
might  have  reached  the  same  point  more  deviously,  yet  agreeably, 
leaving  Penzance  by  way  of  Paul  mil  and  the  Lamorna  Valley, 
near  the  head  of  which  is  a  curious  artificial  cave  known  as  the 
Fogou  or  Fog-hole,  where  some  Cavaliers  were  hidden  in  1646. 
Having  climbed  the  ascent  to  Bolleit,  or  Boleigh  (a  farmstead) — the 
"place  of  blood  " — scene  of  Athelstan's  defeat  of  the  Britons  in 
936,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  you  now  pass  two  upright  stones, 
12  and  16  feet  high,  one  in  each  field,  called  "the  Pipers"  ;  and 
farther  on,  after  passing  a  blacksmith's  shop,  come  on  an  ancient 
cross  and  the  Iloled  stone  (both  on  the  road).  The  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Druids  for  tying  down  their  human 
sacrifices.  In  a  field  to  the  left  of  this  is  the  circle  called  the 
"Merry  Maidens,"  consisting  of  nineteen  upright  stones,  and 
mea-suring  30  j)ace3  in  diameter.  A  footpath  across  the  field, 
from  the  smithy,  leads  the  visitor  right  through  the  circle,  and 
joins  the  road  just  at  the  "  liolcd  "  stone.  These  poor  merry 
maidens,  like  other  untimely  revellers  of  old  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
were  turned  into  stone  for  dancing  on  Sunday.  Near  St.  Just 
there  is  a  circle  \vith  the  same  name  and  legend. 
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Hence  one  can  strike  to  the  right,  and  follow  a  tolerable  road 
into  the  church-town  of  St.  Buryan,  from  which  the  carriage  route 
may  be  followed.  But  some  might  prefer  to  hold  on  by  the 
shorter  road  to  Penherth,  even  if  they  did  not  care  to  follow  Che 
coast  all  the  way  from  Lamorna,  by  Boscawen  Point,  St.  Loy's 
Cove,  the  Mermaid's  Cave  of  Porthguarnon,  Merthen  Paint,  Pen- 
berth  Cove,  and  Cribba  Head,  beyond  which  we  come  to  the  Logan 
Rock. 

For  driving  to  the  Land's  End,  the  road  now  cuts  across  in]  and, 
3  or  4  miles,  by  barren  moors  and  scattered  hamlets.  But  though 
the  distance  is  twice  as  far,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  the  chance 
of  walking  round  this  corner,  which  many  judge  the  finest  cliff 
scenery  in  Cornwall. 

The  first  point  is  the  pretty  little  cove  of  Porthcumow,  whose 
sand,  formed  of  comminuted  shells,  and  often  dotted  with  fine 
unbroken  specimens,  invites  one  to  a  bathe  that  may  be  had  in 
retired  nooks,  where  the  modest  swimmer  is  little  likely  to  be 
surprised  imless  by  sympathising  youths.  For  here  is  the  landing- 
place  of  more  than  one  Telegraph  Cable  ;  and  in  the  ravine  behind 
are  the  buildings  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  Station,  a 
school  where  cadets  are  trained  to  use  the  delicate  instruments 
required  to  deal  with  feeble  electric  currents  passing  hundreds  of 
miles  under  the  ocean.  The  station  with  its  dependencies  is 
perhaps  the  largest,  certainly  the  most  imposing,  place  in  the 
parish,  as  its  young  garrison  form  the  most  lively  part  of  the 
population.  They  call  themselves  the  * '  Exiles, "  and  profess  to 
bemoan  their  lonely  lot ;  but  what  with  football,  cricket,  billiards, 
even  a  theatre  and  occasional  balls,  seem  to  have  not  a  bad  time 
of  it  by  help  of  hearty  British  pastimes  such  as  they  may  miss  in 
the  distant  foreign  posts  for  which  their  duty  destines  them. 
In  their  off-hours  the  free  and  easy  flannels  and  blazers  of  these 
castaways  are  much  in  evidence  about  the  country,  strewn  with 
shreds  of  the  cabalistically  marked  tape  which  make  the  main 
object  of  their  study. 

The  signalling  instrument  used  here  is  the  Siphon  Recorder,  which, 
like  a  stylograph  pen,  traces  a  thin  line  of  ink  upon  an  endless  tape  ; 
then  this  line,  deflected  to  right  or  left,  takes  a  wavy  form,  like  the 
outline  of  a  mountain  chain  on  a  rude  map,  which  deflections  answer 
to  the  dots  and  dashes  that  are  the  commoner  signs  of  the  Morse 
alphabet.     It  takes  some  learning  to  spell  out  these  silent  signals  ;  and 
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visitors,  courteoxisly  admitted  to  inspection,  will  be  impressed,  if  not 
instnicted,  by  the  wonderful  devices  of  science  which  to  the  uninitiated 
seem  nothing  short  of  mysterious.  It  is  told  how  an  old  farmer  and 
his  wife  could  not  restrain  their  amazement  when  the  working  of  the 
Siphon  Recorder  had  been  duly  explained.  "Dear  me  !"  said  the 
good  woman,  "and  docs  that  tape  come  all  the  way  from  Spain  ?" 
"No,  you  fool,"  the  husband  rel)uked  her,  in  the  pride  of  masculine 
intelligence.  "Of  course  it  is  only  the  ink  that  comes  from  Spain." 
The  longer  Atlantic  cable  that  takes  the  water  at  Sennen  had  to  be 
worked  with  still  more  delicate  instruments.  But  Marconi  wireless 
telegraphy  has  now  begun  to  claim  its  own  place  and  may  in  time 
oust  the  older  method  altogether. 

Above  PoHTicumou^  inland  to  the  west,  stands  retiringly  in  a 
hollow  the  Church  of  St.  Levan,  small  and  solitary  godfather  of 
several  surrounding  hamlets.  There  is  some  very  remarkable 
carving  inside,  and  a  fine  old  cross  in  the  churchyard,  which  has 
also  a  lych  stone  for  resting  coffins  on.  Nearer  the  sea  will  be 
found  traces  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  Levan,  who,  like  other  Cornish 
saints,  had  a  holy  well  of  his  own. 

Lodgings  can  be  had,  but  not  many  of  them,  at  farms  in  this 
neighbourhood,  which  would  be  a  most  enjoyable  sojourn  for  a 
week  or  two  if  one  did  not  mind  post  and  papers  being  rather 
late  in  arrivaL 

"We  regain  the  cliffs  to  follow  them  steadily  henceforth  to  the 
Land's  End,  noting  the  main  features,  but  begging  the  tourist  to 
remember  that  we  do  not  attempt  even  to  name  all  the  points, 
caverns,  gullies,  fissures,  and  lichen-stained  rock  masses  in  which 
this  comer  is  so  rich.  By  Manack  Point  —  i.e.  "the  Monk's 
Point,"  Pedn  Mean  an  Mor — "the  headland  of  stone  in  the  sea," 
Carn  VesacJcs — "the  rock  outside,"  and  Pol  Ledan — "  the  broad 
pool,"  we  come  to  Porthgwarra — the  "higher  port,"  a  fishing 
village  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  ravine  that  sometimes  gives 
harbour  to  artists.  There  is  a  curious  tunnel  here  through  which 
boats  are  launched  into  the  sea.  Beyond,  are  Polostoc — "  the  cap 
headland,"  as  resembling  a  fisherman's  cap  ;  the  JSlla  Rock  island  ; 
then  comes  the  })oint  which  some  call  the  finest  in  Cornwall. 

Tol  Pedn  Penwith— that  is,  the  "Holed  Headland"  in  Pen- 
with,  is  named  from  its  Funnel  Rock,  a  pit  or  chasm,  about 
100  feet  in  depth  and  8  feet  in  diameter,  cut  apparently  as 
smooth  as  a  wall  might  be,  from  the  slope  of  the  clilf  to  the 
sea  roaring  below.     The  bottom  of  the  funnel  can  be  visited  at 
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low  water.  The  Chair  Ladder  is  another  remarkable  feature  of 
the  cliflF.  The  Rundlestone  lies  off  this  point  about  1  mile,  its 
position  indicated  to  mariners  by  the  two  conical  beacons  placed 
on  the  headland.  Numerous  disastrous  wrecks  have  nevertheless 
occurred  in  this  vicinity. 

From  Tol  Pedn  Penwith  we  go  on  towards  Pardenick  Point,  its 
rival  in  grandeur,  passing  successively  Porth  Looe,  a  rocky  cove, 
which,  quiet  as  it  looks,  has  also  been  the  scene  of  shipwrecks  ; 
Cam  Barra,  the  "loaf-earn,"  a  fantastic  mass  of  rock;  Zawn 
Kelly s,  the  "  Fallen  Cave  "  ;  Mill  Bay  or  Nanjissel  Cove,  '*  the  Cove 
under  the  Yale,"  one  of  the  most  romantic  points  on  this  romantic 
coast ;  the  chasm  called  "  The  Song  of  the  Sea  "  ;  Cam  Voel,  the 
"Chilly  Carn"  ;  Zawn  Ruth,  the  "Red  Cave"  ;  Mozrang  Pool, 
the  '  *  Maid's  Pool, "  a  sheltered  recess  in  the  shadow  of  Pardenick, 
"the  hill  upon  hill,"  that  striking  promontory  where  the  Titans 
would  seem  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  Gods  while  erecting  a 
huge  palace  for  their  king. 

Beyond  this  comes  the  island  of  Enys  Dodman,  sometimes 
visited  by  boat  for  the  sake  of  its  rock  archway.  Off  Cam  Greab, 
the  "Cock's  Comb  Rock,"  lies  a  group  of  rocks,  the  Chielaz,  some 
of  which  bear  fantastic  resemblances  to  natural  objects.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  is  known  as  the  Armed  Knight.  A  mass  of 
granite  on  the  side  of  another  carn  here  is  called  Dr.  Johnson's 
Head.  Again  and  again  we  have  been  deceived  by  the  resemblance 
of  the  rocks  to  hewn  shapes,  while  we  are  often  astonished  how 
such  nicely  poised  masses  could  have  taken  their  place  without 
human  handiwork. 

The  Land's  End,  293  miles  from  London,  the  Bolerium  of  the 
ancient  geographers,  and  the  western  extremity  of  England,  is  a 
point  of  horridly  broken  granite,  roofed  by  turf  and  pierced  by 
a  cavern,  its  extremity  crumbled  into  huge  boulders  and  foam- 
ing reefs.  From  the  cliffs  above  its  height  may  seem  insig- 
nificant, but  it  commands  a  grand  prospect.  Over  a  mile  from 
the  shore  rises  the  tall  shaft  of  the  Longships  Lighthouse.  The 
insulated  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  60  feet  high,  and  the  granite 
building  itself  52  feet.  Some  miles  to  the  south  another 
dangerous  point  is  marked  by  the  Wolf  Lighthouse^  To  the 
north  extends  the  curve  of  Whitesand  Bay,  bounded  by  Cape 
Cornwall. 

But  though  at  first  sight  the  dun -coloured  walls  of  the 
hotel  and  the  broken  earth  -  terraces  may  be   disappointing, 
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there  is  no  visitor  who  goes  away  disappointed.  Land's  End 
Hotel  stands  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff.  On  the  seaward  side 
it  has  been  enlarged,  including  a  delightful  modern  lounge  lit 
by  a  semi-circular  sweep  of  windows  facing  seaward.  It  is  an 
extremely  comfortable  hostelry,  and  in  the  summer  months  is 
usually  crowded  so  that  accommodation  must  be  booked  in 
advance.  The  season  is  a  long  one,  extending  to  October. 
Though  some  may  shrink  from  the  idea  of  staying  here  on 
account  of  the  number  of  "trippers"  who  appear,  they  may  be 
assured  that  the  "  trippy  "  element  extends  over  very  few  hours 
of  the  day  and  those  by  no  means  the  best.  The  hotel  is  open 
all  the  year  round.  Motor-trips  out  on  a  moonlight  night  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  even  in  winter. 

Close  to  the  hotel  is  Penwith  House  Hotel,  in  humbler  style. 
The  splintered  rocks  forming  the  actual  Land's  End  have  a 
curious  pinky  tinge  and  are  streaked  here  and  there  by  vivid 
yellow  stains  of  lichen.  Even  on  a  calm  day  the  foam  never 
ceases  to  churn  around  them,  and  after  a  storm  it  flies  high, 
sending  fairy  flakes  far  inland.  Any  one  climbing  out  on  the 
promontory  and  looking  back  will  see  a  grand  sight.  The 
curious  horizontal  and  vertical  cracks  split  the  granite  from  end 
to  end  and  side  to  side,  and  give  the  appearance  of  mighty 
blocks  fashioned  artificially.  Along  this  coast  indeed  it  is  often 
difficult  not  to  mistake  the  rocks  for  fragments  of  ruined  castles. 

Thus,  though  the  approach  may  be  tamer  than  expectation, 
the  actual  coast  never  fails  to  evoke  admiration. 

But  here  is  the  end  of  Cornwall,  of  which  we  now  take  leave, 
unless  for  a  visit  to  the  scattered  Scilly  Isles,  that  from  this 
nearest  point,  some  25  miles  away,  may  or  may  not  be  seen 
reposing  like  light  clouds  against  the  western  sky. 
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For  steamers  see  pink  pages.    Golf  course  at  Hugh  Town,  St.  Mary's. 

The  granitic  rocks  that  compose  this  picturesque  group,  lying  25 
miles  west  by  south-west  of  the  Land's  End,  are  about  300  in 
number,  of  which  40  bear  herbage,  but  only  5  are  inhabited. 
Those  which  form  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  are  :  St.  Mary's, 
Tresco,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes,  Bryher,  Samson. 

The  Scilly  Islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  and  to  the  Romans  as 
the  Sillince — a  term  derived  (it  is  said)  from  the  Celtic  Sulleh 
"rocks  sacred  to  the  sim."  Others  prefer,  as  the  original  root, 
Cornish  Silya,  signifying  "the  conger." 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  they  were  settled  by  a 
small  Celtic  population,  but  in  the  10th  century  Athelstan 
achieved  their  conquest,  and  annexed  them  to  Saxon  England. 
During  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Cavaliers  of  the  west  long  maintained 
them  for  the  king,  sheltering  here  Prince  Charles,  with  Lords 
Capel  and  Hopton,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  in  1645.  Sir  John  Grenville  fortified  them  strongly  in 
1649,  and  despatched  from  their  ports  numerous  cruisers,  which 
inflicted  serious  injuries  on  the  commercial  marine  of  the  Common- 
wealth, till  at  length  Blake  and  Sir  George  Ayscue  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Scilly  Islands  and  drive  out  the  Royalists. 
Tresco  and  Bryher  were  speedily  captured,  and  Sir  John  was 
compelled  to  surrender  St.  Mary's  in  June  1651. 

These  islands  now  form  a  portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
but  they  have  a  separate  county  council,  and  the  inhabitants  pay 
neither  income-tax  nor  property  taxes.  From  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth to  that  of  Victoria,  they  were  leased  to  the  old  Cornish 
family  of  Godolphin.     The  succeeding  lessees  or  lord-proprietors, 
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Mr.  Augustus  Smith  and  Mr.  Smith  Dorrien,  have  been  unceasing 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  "subjects." 
The  only  town  is  Hugh  Town,  on  St.  Mary's,  now  being  fortified 
as  a  naval  coaling  station. 

The  inhabitiints  are,  of  course,  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
and  have  a  natm-al  aptitude  for  sea -faring  pursuits.  A  strong, 
vigorous,  and  hardy  race,  their  average  longevity  would  be  re- 
markable were  it  not  for  the  tribute  of  lives  which  the  perilous 
seas  annually  exact.  Of  late  years,  principally  through  the  pro- 
prietor's influence  and  example,  farming  and  flower-growing  have 
been  much  adopted,  and  the  early  potatoes  and  flowers  of  the  Scilly 
Islands  are  now  famous  in  the  London  markets.  Oats  and  barley 
are  grown  to  some  extent ;  the  wheat  crops  are  poor  and  scanty. 
Many  of  the  islands  are  numerously  tenanted  by  rabbits,  as  well 
as  by  goats  and  deer.  Samphire  is  found  in  large  quantities  upon 
the  cliffs.  Sea-wrack  is  the  principal  manure,  and  when  dried  is 
also  used  as  fuel.  Wind  and  rain  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  and 
although  the  wind  may  be  violent  it  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
of  moderate  temperature.  The  land  is  therefore  covered  with  a 
peculiarly  fresh  and  luxuriant  verdure,  but  a  garden  must  be  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  of  earth  and  a  fence  of  brambles,  otherwise  the 
rude  sea-breezes  would  soon  uproot  the  plants.  The  botanist  will 
find  numerous  tribes  of  the  beautiful  fern  family  growing  wild 
in  Nature's  own  conservatories.  To  geological  inquirers  these 
* '  wave-bound  rocks  "  will  afford  a  field  of  interesting  research. 
They  are  the  off-shoots,  as  it  were,  of  the  granite-hills  that  stretch, 
like  a  huge  spine,  through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  anciently  united  to  the  neighbouring  coast  by  a  now 
submerged  country,  perhaps  that  wonderland  of  old  chroniclers, 

where 

•'  All  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
Among  the  mouutaius  by  the  winter-sea  ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord." 

The  granite  often  assumes  remarkably  picturesque  fonnations, 
and  the  red  fel3i)ar  which  is  its  chief  ingredient  relieves  the 
whiteness  of  the  quartz  by  its  depth  of  colour.  Chlorite,  schorl, 
and  hornblende  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and  occasionally 
specimens  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin. 

The  climate  is  that  of  Cornwall,  mild  and  equable  to  a  still 
more  marked   degree  ;   thus,    while  the  average  temperature  at 
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Falmouth  is  about  60°,  that  of  the  Scillies  will  be  rather  over  51°, 
ranging  between  a  maximum  of  60°  to  a  minimum  of  40°,  roughly 
calculated.  In  a  record  of  these  years,  we  observe  the  rainfall  to 
be  less  than  on  the  mainland,  though  the  number  of  rainy  days 
is  about  the  same  on  the  islands,  which  have  often  sunny  days 
after  wet  nights.  Snow  is  rare.  These  characteristics  should 
qualify  the  Scillies  as  a  winter  resort,  and  they  seem  now  seeking 
to  make  themselves  attractive  in  this  capacity.  The  two  hotels 
of  Hugh  Town  have  been  rebuilt  or  enlarged  ;  and  pensions  are 
inviting  visitors,  who  in  times  past  have  complained  of  a  difl&culty 
in  finding  good  lodgings,  or  at  a  price  not  too  high  for  their 
pretensions. 

For  a  shorter  visit,  the  main  drawback  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  there,  and  a  certain  uncertainty  about  leaving.  The 
passage  at  all  times  is  apt  to  be  rough,  and  in  stormy  weather 
may  be  delayed.  Invalids  are  therefore  a  little  timorous  in 
trusting  themselves  to  be  "rolled  to  larboard,  rolled  to  star- 
board," even  in  view  of  such  a  grand  coast-line  ;  but  the  sea- 
nursed  sons  of  Scilly  look  lightly  on  a  voyage  known  to  them 
as  '*  up  along"  or  "  down  along,"  i.e.,  to  or  from  the  mainland. 

Once  landed,  one  finds  peace  where  the  great  excitement  will 
be  the  safe  arrival  of  the  mail,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  for  strangers 
are  not  likely  to  share  the  sensation  of  local  interest  when,  for 
instance,  some  unhappy  urchin  may  have  been  caught  stealing  a 
few  coppers,  and  the  whole  police  force  of  St.  Mary's  will  be 
absent  for  a  week  carrying  the  criminal  to  Bodmin  gaol.  The 
weather,  especially  in  the  early  flower  and  vegetable  season,  be- 
comes here  a  topic  of  quite  absorbing  concern.  Any  patient  for 
whom  perfect  quiet  was  the  prescription,  could  not  do  better  than 
come  to  the  Scillies. 

In  winter,  two  boats  run  weekly  to  Hugh  Toion ;  oftener  in 
the  fine  months,  when  sometimes  one  can  return  to  Penzance  the 
same  day. 

ST.  MARY'S. 

Hugh  Town.    Hotels. — Tregarthen's,  Holgate's  ;  Lyonnesse  Private  Hotel,  etc 

The  largest  of  the  Scilly  group  is  about  9  miles  round,  and 
may  easily  be  **  circumperambulated  "  in  a  day.  The  town  stands 
on  a  sandy  isthmus  where  the  waves  sometimes  meet,  threatening 
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to  overwhelm  its  streets  and  to  make  an  island  of  the  peninsula 
beyond  known  as  the  Park.  Tliis  peninsula,  a  smaller  edition  of 
the  whole  island,  some  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  is  the 
promenade  of  Hugh  Town.  We  enter  it  past  the  chief  edifice  of 
the  place,  Star  Castle,  an  Elizabethan  fortress  so  named  from  its 
eight  projecting  bastions.  The  modern  forts  have  been  now  dis- 
mantled ;  and  one  can  pass  round  for  fine  views  over  the  sea  and 
the  neighbouring  islets.  On  the  height  will  be  seen  an  alarming 
apparatus,  which  is  no  gallows  or  guillotine,  but  a  gigantic  tele- 
graph for  communicating  the  weather  report  to  passing  ships. 

The  New  Church  stands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  High 
Street,  and  contains  some  memorials,  removed  from  the  old 
church,  of  gallant  sailors  who  perished  with  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  o(T  the  Gilstone  Rock,  October  1707.  This  neat  little  fane 
was  erected  in  1835-38,  mainly  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 

The  Old  Toton  is  now  a  mere  hamlet  at  the  head  of  a  bay 
to  the  west  beyond  Peninnis.  The  Old  Church  here,  in 
part  restored,  has  long  been  used  for  funerals.  Here  rest  the 
remains  of  those  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Schiller  and  other 
«:!isasters  among  this  perilous  archipelago.  The  churchyard  is 
rinely  situated  and  beautifully  adorned  by  exotic  plants.  A  rock 
in  the  village  is  named  Castle  Cam  as  the  site  of  an  old  fortress 
now  hardly  traceable. 

Having  thus  "done  "  the  town,  let  us  set  out  on  a  tour  round 
the  island,  the  most  noticeable  features  of  which  are  named  in 
order : — 

Porcrasa  or  Porth  Cressa  Bay,  round  whose  strand  runs  a  path. 

Buzza  Hill,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  town  beneath,  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  island,  of  the  Pool  and  Road,  and  of 
the  waters  of  St.  Mary's  Sound.  On  the  top  is  a  ruined  mill,  and 
another  stands  farther  towards  the  end  of  the  point,  marking 
the  road. 

Penninis — i.e.  the  head  of  the  isle — a  noble  pile  of  granitio 
rocks.  Here  stands  a  lighthouse,  built  in  1911  to  replace 
that  on  St.  Agnes.  It  is  of  iron,  and  45  feet  high.  "Caverns, 
vaults,  and  niches  are  hung  with  ferns  and  lichen.  Through 
those  in  a  line  with  the  wind  rushes  a  howling  blast ;  others 
are  snug  and  sheltered  spots,  where  you  may  repose  awliile 
and  listen  to  the  thunder  of  the  waves."  About  midway 
up   the  slope   lie   the    "rock    basins,"   erroneously  connected 
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with  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Druids,  and  vulgarly  called 
the  Kettle  and  Pans.  A  similar  cavity,  but  concave  in  form, 
is  noticeable  in  the  TusJc  or  Tooth  Rock.  There  are  other  fine 
bits  of  crag  and  cave  scenery  hereabouts,  among  which  the 
Monk's  Cowl,  like  its  neighbour  the  "Tooth,"  will  be  recognised 
by  its  shape.  Close  to  this,  an  enormous  boulder,  estimated  at 
over  300  tons,  seems  a  rocking  stone.  A  remarkable  crevice 
shaft  is  known  as  Izzacumpucca. 

Piper's  Hole  is  a  miniature  cavern,  held  by  local  belief  to  be 
the  extremity  of  a  subterraneous  or  rather  subaqueous  passage, 
which  opens  into  another  **  Piper's  Hole  "  in  Tresco. 

The  Pulpit  Pock,  over  which  projects  a  Sounding  Board  47  feet 
long  by  12  feet  broad,  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the 
prospects  obtainable  from  its  summit. 

Hence  one  takes  a  rough  path  along  the  eastern  side,  crossing 
the  promontory  of  Cam  Lea,  to  look  down  on  Old  Tovm,  then 
keeping  along  the  sandy  beach  soon  arrives  at 

Tolmen  Point,  the  eastern  point  of  Old  Town  Bay,  so  named 
from  the  Druidical  perforated  stone  (or  tolmen)  on  its  summit. 

At  Porth  Minich  the  beach  is  composed  of  white  quartz,  curi- 
ously contrasting  with  the  encircling  rocks  of  red  felspar. 

Blue  Cam  shows  granite  masses  indented  with  numerous  rock- 
basins. 

The  Giant's  Castle  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  British  camp, 
and  a  triple  vallum  is  easily  discernible.  Near  it  rests  the  huge 
Logan  Stone,  45  tons  in  weight,  but  so  finely  balanced  that  it  will 
obey  the  motion  of  a  lady's  hand.  Several  Celtic  tumuli  crown 
the  ridge  of  Sallakee  Down,  the  neighbouring  hill. 

Porth  Hellick,  i.e.  the  cove  of  Willows,  is  where  no  grass  will 
gi'ow,  whisper  old  folks,  on  the  spot  at  which  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel's  body  was  washed  ashore.  From  this  point,  the  walk 
may  be  abridged  by  a  mile  of  road  back  to  Hugh  Town. 

The  tourist  will  find  many  points  of  note  hereabouts.  The 
Drum  Rock,  another  tolmen,  or  perforated  stone;  Dick's  Cam; 
the  Clapper  Rocks,  with  their  basins  ;  the  barrows  known  as  the 
Giant's  G^raves  on  Clapper  Doion  ;  and  on  the  height,  towards  the 
east,  the  Giant's  Cliair,  where,  as  old  tradition  tells,  the  Arch- 
Druid  watched  for  the  rising  sun. 

The  Deep  Point  is  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
Pellew's  Redoubt  commemorates  gallant  Lord  Exinouth,  who, 
when  Captain  Pellew,  was  commandant  of  the  Scilly  Islands. 
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Between  New  Quay  and  the  brook  which  ripples  into  Water- 
mill  Bay,  lie  some  curiously  stratified  porphyritic  beds. 

Inisidgen  Point  (observe  the  barrow  on  its  summit)  has  an 
island  opposite.  A  little  beyond  comes  the  northern  end, 
behind  which  the  circular  tower  of  Telegraph  Hill  commands  a 
fine  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  island  from  its  highest  point. 
The  Longstone  is  a  Druidic  pillar,  9  feet  high,  and  there  are 
several  barrows  on  the  heights  ;  but  the  western  shore  is  not  so 
impressive  as  the  other  side. 

Cam  Alorval,  Porthloo  Bay,  and  Parmellin  Bay,  a  good  bathing 
place,  complete  our  circumambulation  of  the  Island. 

In  the  interior,  one  will  do  well  to  seek  the  summit  of  May- 
pole mil,  and  having  enjoyed  the  landscape  it  commands,  to  dip 
down  into  Holy  Vale,  a  pleasant  hollow,  embowered  with  elms 
and  sycamores,  and  enlivened  with  a  few  rustic  cottages.  Rocky 
Hill  is  another  pretty  spot,  nearer  the  town. 

Tresco  (Inn  :  Canteen),  the  second  in  size,  but  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Scilly  group,  is  separated  from  St.  Mary's  by  the 
shallow  Crow  Sound.  (Steam  launch  in  summer.  Is.)  Its  ancient 
name  was  St.  Michael's,  and  the  village  is  called  Dolphin,  by 
an  easy  corruption  of  the  name  of  its  former  lords,  Godolphin. 
There  is  a  new  church,  handsomely  ornamented. 

The  Abbey  is  a  beautiful  seat  of  the  lessee  of  the  Duchy,  Col. 
Smith  Dorrien,  the  grounds  open  to  visitors  (gratuity  to  gardener). 
Two  lakelets  add  to  their  charm,  and  the  archaeologist  will  be 
interested  in  the  flower-mantled  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey,  founded 
as  early  as  the  10th  century,  then,  temp.  Henry  I.,  attached  to 
the  opulent  monastery  of  Tavistock.  The  visitor  to  Tresco  might 
almost  imagine  he  was  in  some  isle  of  the  Pacific  :  Dracaenas, 
ralnii  of  many  varieties,  Bamboos,  Cacti,  Aloes,  Escalonias,  and 
other  plants  of  sub-tropic  regions  flourish  in  the  open  air. 

Chiefly  to  be  noticed  at  Tresco  are :  Piper  s  Hole  (guide  and 
boat  at  the  Canteen,  charge,  5s.  for  a  party),  a  deep  cavern  200 
yards  in  extent,  with  a  broad  pool  of  water  in  the  middle  ;  Crom- 
teell's  Castle,  a  circular  tower  60  feet  high,  20  feet  in  diameter, 
with  walls  12  feet  in  thickness  ;  and  the  ruins  of  Charles's  Castle 
on  the  hill  above,  150  feet  above  the  sea. 

8t.  Martin's  (no  inn)  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Tresco  and  the 
north  of  St.  Mary's.     It  offers  for  insi)ection  the  shell-abounding 
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St.  Martinis  Flats,  on  the  south  coast ;  Cruther's  Hill  (75  feet) 
on  the  south-east ;  Tinckler's  Point  and  certain  Druidic  remains, 
on  the  west ;  and  east,  St.  Martins  Head  (160  feet)  with  a  towei 
on  the  summit  40  feet  in  height,  known  as  "The  Day  Mark." 
From  the  summit  you  enjoy  a  most  curious  and  beautiful  view, 
the  small  islets  and  rocks  which  make  up  the  eastern  group  of  the 
Scillies  forming  a  sort  of  Archipelago,  fantastic  in  shape  and 
dazzling  in  colours.  To  many  of  these  islets  one  may  pass  at  low 
water  on  foot,  and  there  are  few  of  them  which  will  not  repay  a 
visit.  The  Sugarloaf,  east,  is  83  feet  high  ;  Great  Ganniley,  107 
feet ;  Menewethan,  47  feet ;  and  the  two  Arthurs  are  marked  by 
granite-covered  tumuli. 

To  the  north  lie  the  Seven  Stones  (13  miles  from  Hugh  Town), 
a  perilous  reef  pointed  out  by  a  light-ship,  traditionally  called 
"The  City,"  and  supposed  to  be  tokens  of  that  "Lyonnesse" 
which  the  ocean-waters  so  completely  engulphed  in  the  Long  Ago. 

The  Lion  Bock,  Plumb  Island,  and  Pennagie  Island  lie  to  the 
north-north-west  of  St.  Martin's,  and  may  easily  be  approached 
at  low  water. 

St.  Agnes  lies  3^  miles  south-west  of  St.  Mary's.  At  high 
water  in  spring  tides  the  sea  sweeps  through  its  valley,  and  divides 
it  into  two  isolated  hills,  of  which  the  north-eastern  one  is  named 
the  Gugh.  Here  there  is  a  Druidic  rock-pillar  9  feet  long,  fanci- 
fully named  "The  Old  Man  Cutting  Turf,"  and  several  barrows 
covered,  as  is  common  in  these  islands,  with  slabs  of  granite,  to 
protect  from  the  winds,  perhaps,  their  hallowed  contents. 

The  south-east  part  of  the  island  is  St.  Agnes  proper,  and  its 
coast  is  sufficiently  picturesque  to  deserve  a  leisurely  exploration. 
A  curiously -wrought  earn,  on  the  height  above  WarTia  Bay,  is 
known  as  the  '  *  Nag's  Head, "  and  Camberdrill  Point  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  sharp-pointed  rocks.  In  Priglis  (corruption 
of  Port  Eglise)  Bay  stands  the  Church  erected  about  half  a  century 
ago  on  the  site  of  a  small  building  which  dated  from  1685,  when 
the  inhabitants  piously  devoted  to  its  foundation  the  salvage- 
money  received  for  saving  a  French  barque  from  total  loss.  The 
Lighthouse,  72  feet  high,  still  stands  but  no  longer  shows  a  light. 
The  Cove  is  a  famous  fishing-ground,  where  the  islanders  often 
obtain  the  most  astonishing  "hauls."  The  "  Punchbowl  Rock," 
on  Wingletang  Hill,  beyond  the  Lighthouse,  boasts  of  a  rock- 
basin  about  12  feet  in  circumference. 
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Bryher  Island  —  so  named  from  hrS  (Cornish),  a  hill  —  opposes 
on  the  west  a  lofty  barrier  to  the  seething  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  north  throws  out  the  promontory  of  Shipman's  Head, 
65  feet  From  Watch  Hill  a  noble  prospect  may  be  enjoyed. 
On  the  west  side  lies  the  Gweal,  a  small  eight-acred  "isle  of  gulls," 
easily  accessible  at  low  water.  About  a  mile  to  the  west  is  Scilly 
Island,  a  rock  some  300  yards  in  diameter,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  entire  group.  On  the  north-east  a  small  and  rugged  rock 
is  known  as  Hangman  s  Isle. 

Samson,  to  the  south,  is  now  uninhabited  save  by  deer,  rabbits, 
and  the  personages  of  Armorel ;  but  it  once  made  a  haunt  for 
smugglers,  as  we  learn  in  that  popular  romance. 

St.  Helen's  (anciently  St.  Elid's)  has  also  as  its  only  inhabitants 
deer,  goats,  rabbits,  and  sea-fowl.  Here,  if  it  were  ever  needed 
now,  is  the  Pest  House  for  keeping  quarantine. 

In  Tean  there  is  a  large  rabbit-warren,  and  the  shore  is  dis- 
tinguished by  some  small  coves  of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  triple  -  headed  Menavawr  springs  140  feet  out  of  the  sea, 
and  is  rarely  picturesque  in  its  natural  features. 

R&und  Island,  Xorthvnthial,  Mincarle,  Maiden  Bower,  the 
lofty  rock  of  Castle  Bryher,  Annette,  and  the  other  islets  generally, 
insignificant  as  they  are  in  point  of  size,  will  still  be  a  joy  to  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  who  has  the  heart  to  disturb  flocks  of 
gulls  nesting  in  a  wilderness  of  sea  pinks. 

The  Bishop  Rock  lies  in  the  extreme  west  (7^  m.  from  St, 
Mary's,  32  m.  from  the  mainland),  and  supports  a  noble  light- 
house of  granite.  This  "  Tadmor  of  the  wave  "  occupies  the  place 
of  a  structure  of  iron  which,  when  all  completed  but  the  lantern, 
was  washed  away  in  the  terrible  storm  of  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
February  1850.  To  lay  the  foundation  of  the  present  building 
occupied  two  years. 

The  Gilstone  Rock  (near  the  small  islets  of  Roseviar  and  Rose- 
vean)  was  the  scene  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  shipwreck  in  1707, 
when  a  British  fleet,  returning  from  the  siege  of  Toulon,  was 
driven  off"  its  course  by  a  series  of  storms,  and  forced  upon  this 
fatal  rock  in  a  thick  tempestuous  night.  Three  ships  perished, 
and  2000  men,  out  of  the  crews  only  one  man  escaping,  who,  cast 
upon  tlie  Hellwethers  reef,  remained  there  some  days  before  he 
eould  bo  rescued.      Sir  Cloudcsley's  body  was  thrown   ashore, 
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stripped  and  buried  by  some  fishermen,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  "Westminster  Abbey,  where  an  absurd  monument  commemorates 
his  services  and  records  his  fate.  To  that  great  tragedy  local 
tradition  adds  a  grimly  dramatic  prologue.  A  sailor  on  board 
the  flag-ship,  belonging  to  the  islands,  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  course  held  would  bring  her  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  only  to  be 
at  once  tried  for  inciting  mutiny,  and  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  a 
few  hours  before  his  warning  came  too  true. 

The  most  disastrous  wreck  in  our  own  day  was  that  of  the 
German  liner  Schiller  (on  the  Betarrier  Ledges,  a  little  farther 
west)  with  a  loss  of  300  lives. 

The  Scilly  Islands,  with  their  dangerous  reefs  and  yeasty 
currents,  have  been  fatal  to  many  a  goodly  vessel ;  and  the  islanders 
will  relate  many  a  wonderful  escape,  and  many  a  sad  tale  of 
8ufi"ering  and  death.  But  their  more  terrible  features  are  not 
discernible  by  the  voyager  who  steers  on  a  summer  day  over  the 
gently-rippled  waters 

*  *  Between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass." 

For  further  information  on  this  little-known  group,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Dr.  G.  Smith's  Cassiterides  ;  Mr.  North's  Week 
in  the  Isles  of  Scilly ;  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillips'  Rambles  in 
Western  Cornwall;  Mr.  W.  W.  White's  Londoner's  Walk  to  the 
Land's  Enid;  and  Wilkie  Collins's  Rambles  beyond  Railways. 
But  perhaps  the  most  enticing  guide-book  that  could  be  con- 
sulted is  Sir  Walter  Besant's  Armorel  of  Lyonnesse,  where  the 
author  throws  himself  with  wonted  gusto  into  making  the  best  of 
his  unhackneyed  scenery  ;  and  he  has  also  contributed  an  intro- 
duction for  the  excellent  little  Handbook  to  Lyonnesse,  recently 
brought  out  by  the  "Homeland  Association,"  that  seeks  to 
impress  on  the  British  public  the  often-neglected  beauties  of  their 
own  country. 


CYCLING  ITINERARY  OF  CORNWALL 


I. 

WESTERN  ROUTE— BIDEFORD 
TO  THE  LAND'S  END. 

Miles 
Clovelly  Cross  (from  Bide- 

ford)  10 

r.  to  Clovelly,   1^  m. 
Morwenstow    {p.    14),    3 
m.  to  r.  hy  byioays  short 
of  Kilkhampton. 

Kilkhampton  (p.  15)  10 

I.  to  Launceston  (II. -IV. 
p.  34),  19  w. 

Stratton  (p.  16)  4 

r.  to  Bude  {p.  16),  2  m. ; 
I.  to  Holsworthy  {p.  18), 

8  7)1. 

Tresparrot  Down  (p.  19)         11 

r.  to  Boscastle  {p.  20),  4 
m.,  and  Trevena  {Tin- 
tagel,  p.  26),  8  m. 

Victoria  Inn,  Davidstow  ([». 

33)  4 

r.  to  Trevena,  6  m. ;  I.  to 
Launceston  {p.  33)  13  m. 
Camelford  (p.  32)  2 

Wadebridge  11 

r.  to  Rock,  {p.  68)  6  m. ;  I. 
to  Bodmin  {p.  61),  7  m. ; 
2  m.  on,  r.  to  Pads  tow 
{p.  66),  6  m. 
St.  Columb  Major  (p.  80)  8 

r.  to  Newquay  {p.  72),  8  m. 
Fraddon  (p.  100)  3 

l.  to  Truro  {p.  100),  12  m, 
Mitchell  4 

I.  to  Truro,  7  m. 
Scorrier  (p.  106)  11 

Redruth  (p.  107)  2 

L  to  Falmouth  {p.   115), 
10  in. 


Milea 

Camborne  (p.  108)  3 

I.  to  the  Lizard  {p.  128)  hy 

Helston  {p.  136),  21  m. 

Hayle  (p.  114)  6 

St.  Erth  (p.  115)  1 

r.  to  St.  Ives  [p.  139),  4  m. 
Marazion  Road  Station  (near)    4 
I.  to  Marazion  (p.   155), 
1  m.,  a7id  Helston  {p. 
136),  11  m. 
Penzance  (p.  159)  2 

Land's  End  (p.  167)  10 

(by  St.  Buryan,  3  m.       

longer.)  106 

[Land's  End  to  St.  Ives  by  Gurnard's 
Head  and  the  coast  is  21  m.  A 
hilly  road. 

II. 

CENTRAL  ROUTE— 
LAUNCESTON  TO  TRURO. 

8  m.  out,  r.  to  Tinta^el  (I.) 

Miles 

Bolventor  (p.  40)  12 

Bodmin  10 

r.  to  Wadebridge  (I.),  7  m.; 

I.   to  Liskeard  {p.    54, 

III.),  12  m.  ;  I.  to  Lost- 

withiel{Ul.,p.86),Qin. 

Lanivet  (p.  64)  8 

I.   to  St.   Austell  {p.   96, 
III.),  8  m. 
Fraddon  9 

Probus   {7uar — Route    III. 

joins — p.  99)  f 

Truro  (p.  100)  _8 

4« 
Truro  to  Redruth  (1.,  p.  107),  0  m. 
Truro  to  Newquay  (I.,  p.  72),  15  m. 
Truro  to  Pcrrnnporth  (p.  77),  9  m. 
Truro  to  St.  Agnes  (p.  77),  0  in. 
Truro  lo  Falmouth  (p.  HO),  11  in. 
Truro  to  S^  Austell  {\\\.,  p.  m\  14  in. 
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III. 

SOUTHERN  ROUTE— 
PENZANCE  TO  PLYMOUTH. 

[The  shortest  road  is  (about  77  m.)  as 
on  Route  I.  by  Camborne  and 
Redruth,  turning  ofl'  at  Scorrier 
to  Truro  (25  m.).  We  give  here  the 
loop  line,  taking  a  more  southerly 
and  longer  course  to  Truro  (30  m.). 

Miles 
Marazion  (p.  154)  3 

Breage  (p.  159)  7 

Helston  (p.  136)  3 

r.  to  the  Lizard  {p.  131), 
11  m.  /   I.  to  Redruth 
{p.  107),  10  m. 
Treliever  9 

r.  to  Penryn  {p.  123),  1  wi., 
and  Falmouth  {p.  116), 
3  m.  {Another  road  to 
Falmouth  turns  off  a 
mile  nearer  Truro. ) 
Perranarworthal  (p.  116)  3 

Truro  5 

Probus  (p.  99)  6 

A  little  short  of  Frobus,  I. 
to  Fraddon  (I.),  7  m. 
Grampound  (p.  99)  2 

St.  Austell  (p.  96)  6 

I.  to  Bodmin  (II.),  11  m.  / 
r.  to  Meva^issey  {p.  98), 
6  m. 
St.  Blazey  Gate  3 

[Here,  1  m.  short  of  St.  Blazey, 
a  longer  loop  may  be  taken 
near  the  coast  by  Par  (p. 
84),  1  m.,  Powey  (p.  87),  4 
m.,  ferry  to  Bodinnick(p. 
93),  Pelyat  (p.  60),  5  m., 
Looe  (p.  58),  4  m.,  and  thence 
back  to  the  main  road  in  9 
m.  more,  23  m.  in  all.] 

St.  Blazey  (p.  84)  1 

Lostwithiel  (p.  85)  4 

1^  m.  short  of  Lostwithiel, 

r.  to  Fowey,  6  m.  ;  at 

Lostwithiel,  I.  to  Bodmin 

(II.),  6  m. 


Miles 
Liskeard  (p.  54)  11 

I.  to  Callington  (p.  41),  8 
m.,  and  Tavistocl(,  18  m.; 
r.  to  Looe  {p.  58),  9  w. 

Menheniot  Station  (p.  53), 

near,  to  left  3 

[In  coming  from  Plymouth,  one 
turns  off  left  for  Looe,  be- 
yond Polbathick,  at  head  of 
the  creek  across  which  is 
St.  Germans  (p.  52). 

Sheviock  (p.  47) 
Anthony  (p.  47) 
Tor  Point  Ferry  (p.  47) 
Devonport 
Plymouth  (p.  41) 


8 

2 
3 

1 
1 

81 


[From  Devonport  the  tram  line  leads 
into  the  centre  of  Plymouth,  or, 
once  over  Stonehouse  toll  bridge, 
a  quieter  road  might  be  found  to 
the  right  through  Stonehouse  to 
Millbay  Station. 


IV. 

EASTERN  ROUTE  —  (Connecting 
the  above)  — PLYMOUTH  TO 
KILKHAMPTON. 

Miles 

Saltash  (p.  44)  Ferry  4 

St.  Mellion  (p.  41)  6 

Callington  (p.  41)  4 

I.  to  Liskeard  (III.),  8  m.  ; 
r.  to  Tavistock,  10  m. 

Launceston  (II.)  10 

Red  Post  Inn  (p.  34)  14 

r.  to  Hols  worthy  (p.  18), 
6  m.  ;  I.  to  Bude  (p.  16), 
5  m. 


Kilkhampton  (I.,  p.  15) 


43 


INDEX 


AD\'EyT,  32 

Altemun,  88 

Armed  Knight  Rock,  172 

Ajsparagus  Island,  133 

Bartinct  Hill,  103 
Bedruthan  Steps,  71 
Bessie's  Cove,  158 
Boconnoc,  86 
Bodinnick,  93 
Bodmin,  61 
Buscastle,  20 
Boskednan  Ring,  164 
Bosporthennia,  152 
Bossiney,  25 
Botallack  Mine,  152 
Bray  Hill,  68 
Breage,  159 
Brisous,  The,  168 
Bron  Gilly,  39 
Brown  Willy,  39 
Bryher  Island,  181 
Bude  Haven,  16 
Budock,  122 

Cadowith,  130 
Callaqaoiter  Rock,  100 
Callington,  41 
Calstock,  50 
Caiiibeak  Ueatl,  19 
Oambome,  108 
Cam  el  ford,  32 
Cape  Cornwall,  158 

Ca radon,  55 
Carbia  Bay,  147 

Carclaze  Mine,  97 

Carclew,  116 

Carnanton  Woods,  79 

Carnbrea,  108 

Carthainartha  Rocks,  40 

CasLle-an-Dinas  (Ht.  Coluinb),  82 

Caatle-an-Dinas  (Pen with),  148 

Cantle  Dore,  93 

Castle  Kenyoc,  65 

Cawsand  Bay,  46 


Chapel  Carn  Brea,  166 
Chacewater,  105,  106 
Charlestown,  97 
Cheeaewring,  The,  U 
China-clay,  95 
Chun,  152 
Climate,  2,  118 
Cober,  The,  136 
Constantine,  124 
Constantine  Bay,  70 
Coombe,  127 
Cojy])er  Mining,  112 
Cothele,  41 
Coverack  Cove,  130 
Crackington  Cove,  19 
Crantock,  76 
Crowan,  138 
Cury,  135 

Davidstow,  33 
Delabole  Quarries,  31 
Devil's  Frying  Pan,  180 
Dodman  Point,  98 
Dolcoath  Mine,  108 
Dolor  Hugo,  130 
Downderry,  47 
Dozmare  Pool,  39 
Duloe,  61 
Dupath  Well,  41 

East  Anthony,  45,  47 
East  Looc,  58 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  49 
Egloshayle,  65 

Falmoutb,  116 
Fistral  Bay,  73 
Five  Lanes,  88 
Flushing,  120,  124 
Forrabury,  21 
Fowey,  87 
Furry  Dcmct,  The,  137 

Gannel,  Thk,  76 
Garrah,  The,  39 
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Geology,  3 
Qerinoe,  159 
Gerrans,  126 
Giant's  Hedge,  The,  61 
Giant's  Stafl,  The,  97 
Gilstone  Rock,  181 
Glynn,  64 

Godolphin  Hill,  138 
Godrevy  Island,  139 
Golant,  92 
Gorran  Haven,  98 
Grade,  130 
Gram  pound,  99 
Gribben  Head,  92 
Guelaz  Rocks,  172 
Gulval,  165 
Gunwalloe,  135 
Gurnard's  Head,  151 
Gwennap,  107 
Gwinnear,  114 

Haloaver,  64 
Hawke's  Point,  147 
Hayle,  114 
Helford  River,  129 
Helston,  136 
Heusbarrow  Beacon,  8S 
Henter-gantick,  33 
High  Cliff,  19 
Hingston  Down,  41 
History,  5 
Holsworthy,  18 
Housel  Bay,  131 
Hugh  Town,  176 
"Hurlers,"  The,  56 
Hurling,  80 

Illogan,  106 

Jamaica  Inn,  Thb,  38 

Kenwtn,  104 

Kilkhampton,  15 

Kilmarth,  56 

King  Arthur,  27 

King  Harry's  Passage,  106 

Kingsand,  47 

Kit  Hill,  41 

Knill  Monument,  146 

Kynance  Cove,  133 

Lapock,  100 
Lamorna  Cove,  166 
Landewednack,  131 
Land's  End,  167,  172 
Langiiage,  8 
Lanherne,  Vale  of,  73 
Lanhydrock,  65 
Lanivet,  64 
Lanlivery,  84 
Lantegloa,  93 


Lanyon,  Cromlech,  164 
Launceston,  34 
Lelant,  147 
Lerryn,  93 
Linkinhorne,  40 
Liskeard,  54 
Little  Petherick,  66 
Lizard,  The,  128 
Logan  Rock,  169 
Longabridge,  23 
Longships  Lighthouse,  17S 
Looe,  68 
Looe  Poole,  135 
Lostwithiel,  85 
Ludgvan,  165 
Luxulyan,  83 
"Lyonnesse,"  154,  175 

Mabe  Quarries,  124 
Madron,  163 
Maker,  47 
Malpas,  104 
Manaccan,  129 
Marazion,  154 
Marhamchurch,  18 
Mawgan,  79 

Mawgan-in-Meneage,  12S 
Maypole  Hill,  179 
Menabilly,  91 
Menacuddle,  97 
Men-an-Tol,  The,  164 
Meneage,  128 
Menheniot,  53 
Men  Scryffa,  The  164 
"Merry  Maidens,"  The,  169 
Mevagissey,  98 
Michaelstow,  32 
Millbrook,  46 
Mining,  4,  109 
Minster,  22 
Morwenstow,  13 
Morvah,  152 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  45 
Mousehole,  166 
Mulfra  Quoit,  165 
Mullion,  135 
Mylor,  124 

Nancledrea,  148 

Nansloe,  136 

Newlyn,  165 

Newquay,  72 

"  Nine  Maidens,"  The,  70, 164 

Padstow,  66 
Pardenick  Point,  172 
Par,  84 
Pelynt,  60 
Penberth  Cove,  169 
Pencarrow,  64 
Pendarves,  109 
Feudeen,  152 


INDEX 
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Pendennis  Haad,  ISl 

Pengersic,  168 
Peiijerrick,  122 
Penrose,  1H6 
Penryn, 123 
Pentargan  Cove,  21 
Pentewan,  98 
Peutire  llead,  68 
Pentire  Poiuts,  75 
Penwith,  139 
Penzance,  159 
Perraiiarworthal,  lid 
Perninjiorth,  77 
Penan  Bands,  77 
Perranwell  Station,  IH 
Perranuthnoe,  158 
Phillack,  114 
PUcluird  Fishery,  143 
«'  Pipere,"  The,  169 
Piper's  Hole,  179 
Piran  Round,  77 
Plymouth,  43 
Polkerris,  92 
Polpeer,  132 
Polperro,  60 
Polruan,  94 
Poltesco,  130 
Porthcurnow,  170 
Porthgwarra,  171 
Porthleven,  158 
Porthloe,  98 
Forth  Mawgan,  79 
Porthminster,  139 
Porthpean,  97 
Porthscatho,  126 
Port  Isaac  Bay,  SO 
Portmelliu,  98 
Portreath  107 
Pough  Hill,  18 
Pridmouth  Bay,  91 
Probus,  99 
Prussia  Cove,  168 

Rame  Head,  47 

Redruth,  107 

Raven's  Hugo,  130 

Restorniel  Castlo,  86 

Restronguet  Creek,  116 

Rock,  68 

Roche  Rocks,  82 

Rocky  Valley,  the,  24 

Roseland,  125 

Row  Tor,  39 

Ruan  MiOor  and  Minor,  180 

Rundlestone,  The,  172 

8t.  Agnes,  77 

St.  Agnes  Island,  180 

St.  Anthony  in  Roseland,  125 

St.  Anthony  in  Meueage,  129 

Bt.  Au.stell,  96 

8t  Blazey,  84 


St.  Breocka  66 

St  Breward,  32 

St.  Buryau,  168 

St.  Cleer,  57 

St.  Clement's,  104 

St  Clement's  Isle,  166 

St  Colunib  Major,   80 

St  Colunib  Minor,  78 

St  Coluuib  Porth,  78 

St  Day,  107 

St  Enodoc,  Church  of,  68 

St  Erth,  148 

St  Eval,  70 

St  Feock, 106 

St.  George's  Island,  59 

St.  Germans,  52 

St  Gluvias,  123 

St  Gwithian,  114 

St  Hilary,  157 

St.  Issey,  66 

St  Ives,  139 

St.  Just,  in  Roseland,  127 

St.  Just  in  Peuvv^ith,  167 

St  Keverne,  130 

St  Keyne,  61 

St  Levan,  171 

St.  Martin's,  179 

St  Mary's  Island,  176 

St  Miiws,  125 

St.  Mellion,  41 

St.  Michael  Pcnkivel,  104 

St  Michael's  Mount,  156 

St  Nectan's,  86 

St  Neot,  57 

St  Nighton's  Kieve,  28 

St  Paul,  166 

St  Stephen's,  34 

St  Teath,  31 

St  Veep,  92 

St.  Winnow,  92 

Saltash,  44 

Samson  Island,  181 

Sancreed,  167 

Scilly  Islands,  174 

Sennen,  168 

Sharpitor,  50 

Sheviock,  47 

"Sisters,"  The,  25 

Slaughter  Bridge,  8i 

Stoke  Climsland,  40 

Stratton,  16 

Swan  Pool,  121, 

Talland,  60 
Tamar,  The.  49 
Telegraph  Hill,  179 
Temple,  40 
Tin  Mining,  109 
Tintagfl,  25 
Tober  Hill,  39 
Tol  Pedn  Penwith,  171 
Towan  Head.  7P 
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Towednack,  149 

Travelling,  12 

Tiebarwick  Strand,  30 

Trecrobben  Hill,  147 

Treffry,  Viaduct,  83 

Trefusis  Point,  124 

Tregeagle  Legends,  39,  65,  97,  126,  136 

Tregoning  Hill,  138 

Tregony,  99 

Tregothnan,  104 

Trelawney,  60 

Trelissick,  105 

Trematon  Castle,  46 

Trenance,  74 

Trenant,  60 

Tresco,  179 

Tresillian  Creek,  100 

Tresparrot  Down,  19 

Trevalgue  Head,  78 


Trevaylor,  164 
Trevena,  26 
Trevethy  Stone,  56 
Trevose  Head,  68 
Truro,  100 
Tywardreath,  93 

Veryan  Beacon,  126 

Wadebridqe,  66 
Warbstow  Barrow,  33 
Week  St.  Mary,  38 
Weir  Head,  50 
Werrington,  88 
West  Looe,  58 
Whitesand  Bay,  47 

Zennor,  150 
Zoze  Point,  12f 
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PLEASURES 


OF  A 


CAMPING 
HOLIDAY. 


TJAVE  you  ever  personally  experi- 
-'""'-  enced  the  real  grip  of  camping 
out  ?  We  do  not  mean  that  phase  of 
camping  in  wliich  numerous  tents  of 
more  or  less  unwieldy  proportions  are 
laboriously  erected  for  a  st^y  of  weeks 
or  months.  Far  from  it.  We  have 
in  raind  the  really  light  tent  that  can 
be  pitched  or  packed  up  in  a  few 
iiinutes,  ready  for  a  long  or  short 
•'tay  away  from  home. 
1  We  make  a  real  tent,  large  and 
^oomy  enou^'h  for  one  individual  to 
,ieep  in,  that  weighs  little  more  thaji 
A  pounrl  and  rolls  up  into  a  bundle 
ijjnall  enough  to  be  carried  in  your 
,  bcket.  And  the  pole — that  is  an 
J  Lique  feature  with  this  tent.  The 
I  rGruer  aeroplane  spar,  to  which 
I  ljsent-(lay  flying  owes  much  of  its 
^  (j-cess,  has  been  turned  to  peace-time 
|s,  and  we  can  supj)ly  a  highly- 
kshed  walking-stick  pole — a  real 
jlking-stick  and  a  real  tent- pole 
it  weighs  but  8  oz. 
J,  J  Inst  think  of  it.  A  light-weight 
j^,,,Vi'.'„jent   will   enable   you   to  visit 


the  mountains,  glens,  and  moors  free 
as  the  air  you  breathe,  to  reach  and 
stay  in  places  inaccessible  to  the 
average  tourist,  and  to  know  for  your- 
self that  no  other  pastime  offers  the 
same  exhilaration  to  mind  and  body 
as  attends  pleasure -camping  some- 
where off  the  beaten  track  amongst  the 
glorious  scenery  of  the  Biitish  Isles. 

Whether  you  favour  ])edestrian, 
cycle,  motor,  or  boat  camping,  would 
journey  alone  or  in  the  company  of 
one  or  more  kindred  spirits,  we  can 
accommodate  you  with  a  suitable  tent. 

Anrl  please  note  that  all  our  tents 
are  proportionately  light  in  weight 
and  small  in  bulk  to  the  one  mentioned 
above,  and  further — a  most  important 
point — that  only  materials  and  work- 
manship of  the  very  highest  quality 
are  embodied  in  their  manufacture.   - 

Are  you  interested '?  Then  you 
>hould  write  at  once  enclosing  3d. 
stamps,  for  a  detailed  List.  With  a 
light-weight  eqiiipnient  you  are  in- 
dependent    of    1int.'l<      Ml'l     IxvM-rling- 

houses. 


^-IV.ZRBERT    POCOCK,    Spinner  and  Weaver, 
jj  Park   Mills      :     Salisbury      :     Wilts. 

ESTARUSHED.1778. 
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2  AMULREE ANGLESEY ARISAIG ARROCHAR BALLOCH. 

AMULREE  (near  Dunkeld).  PERTHSHIRE. 

AMULREE    HOTEL. 

900  feet  above  sea  level.     Situated  near  Siiia'  Glen,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  in  Scotland. 
Trout  Fishing  on  Loch  Freuchie  and  River  Braan  free  to  Hotel  Guests. 

BOATS.  POSTING.  MOTORS.  TERMS  MODERATE. 

ACCOMMODATION   FOR   MOTORS.  PETROL. 

BOBERT  DONALDSON,  Proprietoi 

ANGLESEY. 
RED   WHARF   BAY. 

BRYNTIRION  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Beautifully  situated.    South  aspect.    Quiet  and  bracing. 
Commanding  nice  views.    Six  mins.  Station. 

TENNIS.         GOLF.        SEA   FISHING. 

Telegrams — "Thorp,  Bryntirion,  Pentraeth." 


ANGLESEY— RHOSNEIGK. 

ih  miles  from  Bangor  and  Holyhead  main  road. 

ON   THE  Wm    J^    ^^^  ■■    ^^  ■■■   VJ    I  FACING 

FRONT.  E»  ^^      ■  i^    ^^      I      ^    ■■  ■  THE  SEA. 

Comfortable  and  Homely  Hotel.     First-class  Golf  (18  Holes),  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing. 
Eleven  miles  from  Holyhead  on  L.  &  N.W.  Co.'s  Main  Line.     Ehosneigr  Station  J  mile. 


ARISAIG— ARISAIG   HOTEL.  M 

TDECENTLY  rebuilt,  with  modern  Sanitation,  and  furnished  as  a  First-Class  Hoteli 
L^    including  a  good  Billiard  Room.     Close  to  the  Beach.     Arisaig  is  beautifully 
wooded,  and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  lovely  districts  in  the  Highlands 
Pleasure  drives,  train  and  steamboat  excursions,  and  nice  walks.     Golf  Course  h-mV 
from  Hotel.     Boating.     Sea-Trox^t  Fishing.     Post  and  Telegraph  Office  near.     Boo 
meets  all  trains.  D.  MacDonald,  Lessee. 

mllOmTARROCHAR,  LOCH  LONG. 

THE  ONLY   LICENSED  HOTEL  IN   ARROCHAR. 

Golf.     Hill  Climbing.     Boating.      Fishing.     Motor  Garage.     Terms  Moderate. 
Telegrams — "Torrance,  Arrochar."  Mrs.  C.  Torrance,  Propriety 

BAIiliOCH— FOOT  OF  LOCH  LrOMOND.  | 

TULLICHEWAN     HOTEL  t 


^PHIS  HOTEL  is  picturesquely  situated  in  its  own  extensive  plea.'iure  grounds.     It  is  close  to  Ba 
X     Station  and  Pier,  and  occupies  the  most  central  position  in  the  West  of  Scotland  for  Day  t  .-" 
cursious  to  LOCH  LOMOND,  the  TROSSACHS,  and  the  CLYDE  WATERING  PLACES. 


tl 


GARAGE,  FISHING,  BOATING.  GOLFING,  TENNIS 

A  DELIGHTFUL  SOUVENIR  OF  "BONNIE  SCOTLAND." 

THE    TROSSACHS. 

In  Black's  "Beautiful  Britain"  Series. 

Containing  12  Pull-Page  Illustrations  in  Colour.     Large  Square  Demy  8vo ;  with  Picture  in 

Colour  on  the  Cover.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.     (By  Post,  2s.  lOd.) 

PuBLisHEP  BY  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  LTD.,  4,  5,  &  6  SoHO  Square,  Ixdsdok,  W.  1. 

And  ohtaivnhte  throv<fh  any  BookaeUer. 
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BARMOUTH BATH BELFAST BEXHILL.  3 

BARMOUTH,  N.  WALES. 

The  Riviera  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Summer  and  Winter  Residence. 

THE  CORS-Y-GEDOL  HOTEL,   THE   MARINE   HOTEL, 

ST.  ANN'S  MANSIONS  (Private  Boarding  House). 

All  facing  the  sea  with  a  south-west  aspect. 

Specially  reduced  charges  for  the  Winter  Months,  October  to  June  Inclusive. 

GOLF   LINKS.  TARIFF   ON   APPLICATION. 

P.O.  TdeTphone—No.  2. 


"PENDENNISi"  5  PIERREPONT  STREET,  BATH. 

HIGH-CLASS  BOARDING  ESTABLISHMENT.     On  level,  and  within  two  ininut«.s 
of  Pump  Room,  Batlis,  Abbey,   Parks,  and   near  Theatre  and   G.W.   Station. 
Golf  Links.     Excellent  Cuisine.     Terms  from  52  6  to  84  -  jmm-  Week. 

Telephone  No.,  410.  PROPRIETRESS. 


BATH. 

SOUTHBOURNE    HOTEL.       p|°r"a^d"e. 

Bhtablisrf.ii  1.'<97.  Oreutly  enlarged.  Favourite  nituation,  most  of  the  rooiriH  faoiug  South,  with 
opon  view.  Close  to  Bnths,  Pump  Room,  Abbey,  and  Public  Gardens.  Cuiirenient  for  Rnilway  Stfittons, 
IYhiii  and  Motor  Bum  Routes.  Table  d'hOte,  7  p.m.,  Hepanite  tableH.  Electric  Light  throughout.  S|i«<.-iai 
attention  to  rntt-ring  and  comfort.         Telephone — Bath,  flO<J.     Telegrams — Houthbourue  Hotel,  Bath. 

mTdTa n d  s t aTiTn  H 0 te l, 

BELFAST. 

•"*  (UiuUr  the  Management  of  the  Midland  Railwufi  ComjMny.) 

Most  comfortable  and  convenient  Hotel  in  Belfast. 

Beautifully  furnished.  Electric  light  throughout. 

First-class  Cuisine.  Moderate  charges. 

/  Tei^giam.s— "  MiDOTEL,  Belfast."  Telephone  No.s.,  4181,  4182. 

Full  jmrtp'^tlnrs  on  application  to 
\jF.  AUDINWOOD,  Manager,  Northern  Counties  Committee's  Hotels,  etc. 

^B  E  X  H  I  LL.  -  oIn  -  S  E  A. 

BRIGHT,    BRACING,    AND    HEALTHY. 

Fine  open-air  Band  and  Coiict'il  Colonnadt-  on  the  {.'cntnil  s»-a  Front,  al.so  Kursaal. 

Hii^h-clas.s   Baii<ls.     Finf   Golf  Links;    i)I('asHiil  Park   close    to    Sea.      Nice   Tennis, 

liplTl'iUet,  Ilockt-y,  Ci  ickct,  and  Howls  Grounds.     .Safe  Son  Bathinja;.     Extensive  Sand.s 

Children.     Excellent  Sea  Fishing  and  Prawning'.     IJ  Hours  from  I^ondon— Two 

dways.     Numerous   Uunil    Retreats,   Ca.stles ;    al.so  St.  Leonards,    Hastings,  and 

sfbourne  closf  at  hand  by  Rail,  Motor  Rail,  and  Trams. 

-^V  For  Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Houses  to  Hire  or  to  Buy, 

Call  upon,  Write,  Telegraph,  or  Telephone  to 

JOHN  BRAY  &  SONS,  5  Devonshire  Place.    (EsUbli.siie<t  18G4.) 

Opposite  The  Devoiwhirc  Hotel. 
r.>lrphonp  — Brshill,  .No.  14.    Alio  at  St.  L«onaFda-on-S«a.    Tel>>«rMmii     "  .lohn  Kray.  Brxhtll." 


4  BIRMINGHAM BLAIR    ATHOLL BOURNEMOUTH. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

QUEEN'S    HOTEL. 

The  ONLY  Railway  Hotel  in  Birming^ham. 

Hotel  Porters  in  Red  Coats  meet  all  Trains. 

Private  Sitting  Rooms,  with  Bedrooms  and  Bathroom  en  suite. 

Spacious  and  convenient  Rooms  for  Public  and  Private 

Meetings,  Dinners,  and  Receptions, 

Telegrams— "Bestotel,  Birmingham."  Telephone^Mi6.la,nd,  No.  2740. 

BLAIR  ATHOLIi. 

ATHOLL   ARMS   HOTEL 

Adjoining  the  Station. 
FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.     CHARGES  MODERATE,] 

Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing. 

GOLF  COURSE. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNEMOUTH    HYDROPATHIC. 

Ozonated  Sun  Lounge  facing  Sea,  Pines,  and  Promenade. 

O ITUATED  in  by  far  the  prettiest  position  on  West  Clitf, 
^     amongst  pines  and  magnificent  scenery.     Near  Winter 
G-ardens,  Pier,  Golf  Links,  and  best  bathing  part  of  Beach. 
Carlsbad,  Vichy,  etc.,  Waters.     Resident  Physician.    Massage 
Xauheim,  Light,  and  Electric  Baths. 

N.B.— Turkish,  Sca-Watcr  Baths,  Billiards, 
and  Gymnasium  Free. 

"HIGH  FREQUENCY  INSTALLATION." 

Telegrams— ' '  Hydro,  Bournemouth. ' ' 
Book  to  Bournemouth  West.       Prospectus  from  Secretary. 


BRIDGE    OF    ALLAN BRIGHTON. 


ALLAN  WATER  HOTEL 

BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN. 


Electric  Lighting.     Central  Heating.     Three  Acres  of  Garden. 
FIRST  CLASS.     OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR.     GARAGE. 

Telegrams— "Brallan."  Telephone,   148. 


BRIGHTON. 


ON  THE  FRONT,   FACING  LAWNS 
and  near  West  Pier 

Terms,  from  4  Guineas  per  week 
Week  Ends  from  27  6 


*^  ^^"^elegrams- 


•  Berkeley,  Brighton." 
Telephone- National  5137. 
J>EPAHATE  TA13LBS. 
ALL  PUBLIC  ROOMS  FACE  SEA. 

BILLIARD  AND  SMOKING    ROOMS. 

FINEST  POSITION  IN  BRIGHTON. 

Under  Personal  Supervision.      Mr.  iS:  >[r.s.  L.  E.  HOOKWAY,  Proprietors. 

LAN GLEY   HOUSE, 

118  LANSDOWNE  PLACE,  HOVE. 

FIRST-CLASS   JiOAKDING    HOUSE.     Near  Sea,  St.  Anne's 
Ganlen.s,  Hove  Lawns,  and  County  Cricket  Ground.      Bath 
iind  Smoking  Room.      Ground-floor  Bedroom. 

niGHL  Y  RECOMMENDED. 

„       ,  c     t  PROPRIETRESS. 

French  opoken. 


(J  HUNDORAN BUXTON. 

BUNDORAN,  IRELAND. 

THE   CENTRAIi  HOTEL 

THIS  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  combines 
all  the  requirements  of  a  First-Class  Hotel,  having  been  enlarged, 
refurnished,  and  lighted  by  Electricity  throughout. 

Excellent  Cuisine  and  Wiaes.  Moderate  Charges.  Free  Salmon  and 
Trout  Fishing.  Golf  Links  2  minutes'  walk  from  Hotel,  and  Visitors  at 
this  Hotel  have  the  privilege  of  playing  at  reduced  rates. 

TOM  GrORMAN,  Proprietor.  Telegrams— CENTRAL  HOTEL,  Bundoran. 

BUXTON  HYDRO  HOTEL, 

BUXTON,    DERBYSHIRE. 

(Official  Hotel  to  R.A.C.,  A.A.  &  M.U.,  and  A.C.U.) 

260  ROOMS. 

OVERLOOKING    GARDENS. 

REDECORATED    THROUGHOUT. 

ALL  HYDROPATHIC  &  ELECTRIC  BATHS. 

Amusements  every  evening. 
ORCHESTRA.  DANCING.  Garage  Adjoining. 

Telegrams—"  Comfortable." 

T,lephones-NoB.  211  and  m.  ^f  ^-  BOS  WORTH,  Manager. 

BUXTON. 

THE   BUCKINGHAM 

High-Class   Boarding  Establishment. 

Fine  Position,  Corner  of  St.  John's  Road, 
Opposite  Gardens  Entrance. 

Table  d'H6te,  7.0,     Separate  Tables.     Terms  moderate. 
N.T.  439.       GARAGE.       Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHAS.  MARSHALL. 


CALLANDEK CASTLECONNELL — CLEVEDON.  . 

CALLANUEK 

CALEDONIAN    HOTEL. 

ThU  First-Cla>»  Family  aud  IVurist  Hotel  h.i^  betu  Itedfcor>tteiJ  and  Refurnished  throujiliout,  and 
fitted  up  to  make  it  one  of  the  Beat  and  Most  Comfortable  Hotels  in  the  Loch  Katrine  district.  The 
Hotel  in  within  one  minute'K  walk  of  Railway  Station,  and  Coaches  to  and  fnun  the  Trossachs  pa««  It 
daily.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing.  Oolf.  Tenuis.  Bowling.  Motoring.  Temii 
Moderate.     Hotel  Porter  meeta  all  Trains.         'Phone  >'o..  43.         Apply  Proprietor— W.  MACKAY. 

From  ANCASTER  SQUARE,  CALLANDER.   '  C'mniencing  April  1920. 

Waugrh's   POPULAR   DRIVES 

To  TROSSACHS,  ABERFOYLE,  and  BALQUHIDDER. 

Mondays,    Wednesdays,    and   Fridays,    11.30    a.m..    TROSSACHS    AND    LOCH 

KATRINE,  Return  Fare  4/-. 
Thursdays,  LAKE  OF  MONTEITH  AND  ABERFOYLE,  Return  Farr  4  -. 
Tuesdays  and   Saturdays,    10.80    a.m.,    ROB   ROY'S  GRAVE,    BALQUHIDDER, 
Return  Fare  4  -. 

Also  Motor  Char-k-bancs  running  daily  to  all  Places  of  Interest. 

SetiU  may  be  hcxjked  u-ith—JOElf  WAUGH,  Carriage  Hirer,  140  Main  Street. 

Orders  received  by  J.  B.  DDNLOP,  Hairdresser. 

Telei'Hokb  No.,  22. Telegrams—"  WAUGH." 

CASTLECONNELL. 

SHANNON    HOTEL, 

near  LIMERICK. 

.SALMON  AND  TROUT  ANGLING  ON  SHANNON.     SHOOTING. 

BEAUTIFUL  RIVER  SCENERY.     GARAGE. 


I   n  p   I      gk    9^   n  In  the  "PEEPS  AT  HISTORY" 

Bv  BEATRICE  HOME. 

Containin;^  8  Full-Pagp  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  21  Smaller  Ulu.strations  in  the  Text. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.    (By  I'ost  28.  lid.) 

Of  all  Booksellein. 
PuBLiHHED  BY  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  LTD.,  4,  5,  &  6  SoHo  Square,  London.  W. 

CLEVEDON. 
SELECT    SEASIDE     RESORT. 

"STANCLIFF" 

BOARDING  HOUSE,  CLEVEDON. 

Churiiiiiigly  HitUHt«<I  in  Own  Urounds.     Diifutly  Facing  Sea.     Few  niini)tes  to  Pier  and  Oolf  LiukH. 
OverlciokiiiK  Bristol  Cliiiniiel  iiiicl  Welsh  Hills.     Uatti  and  Smoking  KooniH.     Recuninieuded. 

Telephone,  4.  Mrs.  F.  JBFFKRIBS. 

CLEVEDON. 

'*RAVENSWOOD"    BOARDING    HOUSE. 

Delightfully  situated  on  Cliffs,  overlooking  Sea  and  Woods. 
Charming  Walks.                                    All  con\forts  studied. 
Terms  Moderate  inclusive. Miss  BRUCE. 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  MOTORISTS  IN  THIS  DISTRICT 

THE    MOTOR    ROUTES   OF   ENGLAND. 

WESTERN  SECTION  &  WALES. 

l.arg*  crown  Spo,  covtainittij  \*\  fnllixvii;  llluMtraliont  in  Cul'iur.  tiiid  4*2  Sketch  itapt  hi  Ihi:  Text. 

Clulh,  price  6/-  net  (by  po.st,  5/6). 

THE   VOLrMK.S    )N   THIS  HKR1E8   ARE   OBTAINAHLE  TIlHOUt.H   ANY    BOOKHKLI.RR. 

I'uBMSMEn  BY  .\    k  C.    BLACK,   LTD.,    i.  ^.  \-  •'>  Smio  S.,.r\nK.   I...vi<on,   W.l. 


8  COLWYN    BAY CONNEMARA COOKHAM OREWE, 

COLWYN  BAY,  N.W. 

IMPERIAL  (STATION)  HOTEL 

FIRST  CLASS.     NEAR  THE  SEA  AND  PROMENADE. 

HANDSOME  Public  Rooms  and  Lounges.     Private  Suites  for 
Families,  at  Special  Boarding  terms. 

TARIFF  MODERATE.    GARAGE  AND  GOLF  LINKS  NEAR. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Stores.        Cafe  and  Restaurant. 

COLWYN  (North  Wales). 

D.    MAC.    NICOIiL,    F.S.I.,      lEstate  agmt,  etc., 
Cefn  Building  Estate  Office,  OLD  COLWYN. 

Land  sold  in  Plots  or  let  on  Building  Leases,  etc.  Old  Colwyn  enjoys  unrivalled  view  of  sea  and 
mountains ;  immunity  from  the  east  winds  owing  to  Penmaen  Head,  and  a  dryness  and  warmth  by 
situation  on  Limestone.  Excellent  Sea  Bathing.  Delightful  Golf  Links.  Choice  of  rural  walks  almost 
luisurpassed  on  the  Coast. 

LEENANE    HOTEL,   killery  bay,  county  galway. 

Ideal  Place  for  a  Month's  Holiday. 

EXCELLENT  SPORTING  HOTEL  AT  LEENANE,  CONNEMARA. 

Shooting.  Pishing  on  Sea  and  Lakes.  Delightful  Daily  Excursions.  Bathing.  Tennis  and  Croquet, 
liood  Roads  for  Motoring.     Magnificent  Scenery.    Motor  Cars  and  Horse  Conveyances.    Garage. 

Station :  Maamcross.        MODERATE  TARIFF.        Apply  R.  HENRY  MoKEOWN,  Proprietor. 

FERRY   HOTEL, 

COOKHAM. 

This  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  picturesque  spot  on  the  Thames,  and  is 
replete  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  visitors. 

LUNCHEONS,  WEDDING  BREAKFASTS,  MASONIC 
BANQUETS,  and  PRIVATE  DINNERS  PROVIDED. 

The  only  Hotel  at  Cookham  Facing  the  Rivek. 

GOOD   LANDING   STAGE. 

Telegrams — "  Ferry,  Cookham."  ^pply — Proprietress. 

CREWE. 

CREWE  ARMS  HOTEL. 

{Telegrams — "Bestotel,  Crewe."     Telephone  No.,  21.) 

This  Hotel  adjoins  Crewe  Station,  where  trains  connect  with  every 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  convenient  for  passengers  desirous  of 
breaking  their  journey  to  or  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  South 
and  West  of  England.  The  Hotel  is  connected  with  the  Station  by  a 
covered  wa.y.  In  addition  to  the  usual  public  rooms  the  Hotel 
contains  a  large  Banqueting;  Room,  capable  of  seating  about 
200  people,  which  can  be  hired  for  Meetings,  Banquets,  etc. 


CONWAY. 

CONWAY,    North  Wales. 

(CHESTER  AND  HOLYHEAD  MAIN  LINE.) 

GARWOOD  PARK  HOTEL 


IDEAL  RESIDENCE.       ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 

Fishing.         Shooting.         Boating. 
Mountaineering.         Croquet  and  Tennis. 

The  Hotel  stands  in  its  own  estate  of  300  acres,  and  is  daintily 
equipped.      Electric  light,  separate  tables,  excellent  cuisine,  entirely 

own  Farm  and  Garden  produce. 

Three    minutes    from    the    first    tee    and    last    green    of    the 

Oakwood  Park  Golf  Links,  one  of  the  iincst  and  best 

kept  courses  in  the  country,  singularly  dry  in  winter,  fine  bracing 

air,  325  feet  up. 

'  ^  Professional— A.   J.   MATTHEWS. 

7W«p/ion#— No.  25  "  OONW AY.  Telegrams—''  OA K WOOD,  CON W A Y. 

Manageress. 
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DALWHINNIE DOVEDALE DROITWICH DUBLIN. 


"HEART  OF  HIGHLANDS." 

Prince  Charlie's  Country. 

TRUIMBANK  HOTEL. 

DALWHINNIE,  H.  Ry. 

1,200  alt.    On  roof  of  Scotland. 
Ideal  for  Health,  Air,  Scenery. 

Splendid  Trout  and  Ferox 

Fishing  in  Loch  Ericht. 

Boats  and  Motor  Launch. 

Apply  Manageress. 


DOVEDALE,  ILAM,  ASHBOURNE. 

IZAAK    WALTON    HOTEL. 

FAMILY  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL  and  ANGLERS'  RESORT. 

Lovely  situation,  within  .5  minutes'  walk  of  the  Stepping  Stones,  Dovedale. 
SPACIOUS  DINING.  DRAWING,  and  PRIYATE  ROOMS. 

Trout  Fishing.     Carriages.     Table  d'Hdte  (separate  tables). 

Illu.stratecl  Tariff  from  the  Proprietress,  £.  Evans. 

NO   ANGLER  CAN  AFFORD~T6~BE^wTtHOUT^HIS   BOOK. 

By  WILLIAM.  EARL  HODGSON,  containing  8  Full-page 

Illustrations,  and  18  smaller  Engravings  in  the  Text. 

Large  crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  5s.  net  (by  Post  5s.  6<i.). 

The  Scotsman  sny s— "  ffow  to  Fish  will  instruct  the 

novice  and  interest  the  veteran  fisherman." 

Published  by  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Ltd.,  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  1. 


HOW  TO  FISH. 


And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 


DROITWICH. 


ENGLAND'S  BRINE 
::  BATHS  SPA  :: 

Central  for  all  Districts.     2^  Hours  from   London,  50   Minutes 

from    Birmingham.      Unrivalled    BATHS  of    NATURAL    BRINE 

(RADIO-ACTIVE   and    RADIO-EMANATIVE)    for    Rheumatism, 

Gout,  Sciatica,  Neuritis,  Arthritis,  Lumbago,  etc. 

LOVELY  COUNTRY.    GOOD  HOTELS.     DAILY  MUSIC,     GOLF,  Etc. 

Apply  for  Illustrated  Booklet  to  Baths  Director : — 

J.  H.  HOLLYER,  50  Spa  Enquiry  Offices,  Droitwich. 


DUBLIN. 


The  leading  Dub/in  Hotel  is 

THE 


S 


YVBji 


ftOj^ 


R^J 


suites  with  Private  Baths. 
Passenger  Elevators. 


over/oo/<ing 
Stephens  Green  Park. 

Choicest  Cuisine  and  Wines. 
Moderate  Charges. 


DUBLIN — DULVERTOX DUNDEE — KIUNBUROH. 


1  1 


DUBLIN. 

NORTH  WESTERN    HOTEL 

(Telegrams—"  Northwestern  Hotel,  Dublin."       Telephone  No.,  1291.) 
Passengprs  travelling  to  and  Irom  Holyhead  will  find  the  Hotel  which  adjoins  the 
Landing  Stage  at  Dublin  extremely  conifortablc 
Moderate  charge.«i.     Commerciai  Tariff. 

The  .North  Wall  Extension  Railway  from  the  North  Wall  Quay,  Dublin,  to  Amiens 
Street  (Great  Northern  Railway),  Broadstone  (Midland  Great  Western  Railway), 
Kingsbridge  (Grt'at  Southern  &  Western  Railway),  enables  passengers  Irom  England, 
crossing  the  Channel  by  the  steamers  of  tlie  London  and  North  Western  Railway  from 
Holyhead,  to  .join  the  Main  line  trains  of  the  Great  Northern,  Midland  Great  Western, 
and  Great  Southern  and  Western  Companies,  thus  completing  a  continuous  service 
from  England  to  the  interior  of  Ireland,  and  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  crossing 
by  road  from  one  station  to  another  in  Dublin. 

DULVERTON  (Great  Western  Railway). 

CARNARVON  ARMS  HOTEL   (420  ft.) 

HOME  FARM  DAIRY.  RESERVED  TROUT  RIVERS. 

RED  DEER,  FOX.  OTTER  HUNTING,  HUNTERS.  TENNIS  &  BILLIARDS. 

I'uoNE,  2.  WiKE— NELDER,  DULVERTON. 


Qu 


DUNDEE. 


GOOD  CUISINE. 

Telephone.  1807. 
Telegrams-  Queen's.  Dundee. 


MODERATE  TARIFF. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  M'INTYRE,  Proprietrlx. 


EDINBURGH. 


DARLING'S  REGENT   HOTEL, 


21   WATERLOO  PLACE. 


FIRST-CLASS 

TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL. 

Under  personal 
management  of 
Miss  DARLING. 


Address  for  Telegrams — 
'  Darling's  Hotel, 

EdinbiLrgk. ' 

Telephone    2928  Central. 


1 2  EDINBURGH. 


Registered  Trade  Mark,  No.  2217 
MADE  ONLY  BY 


ALEX.    FERGUSON, 

CONFECTIONER, 
EDINBURGH,  QLASQOW,  and  NEWCASTLE. 


B^  Hppotntment  to  Ib./ID,  XTbe  Iktng* 


eToSt  motor  services 

MOTOR  'BUSES  leave  Edinburgh  (Waverley  Steps)  frequently  for  Liberton, 
Burdiehouse,  Straiton,  Loanhead,  Bilston,  Roslin,  Glencorse,  Penicuik,  Gilmerton, 
Little  France,  Eskbauk,  Dalkeith,  Newtongrange,  Gorebridge,  Bonnyrigg,  Rose- 
well  (for  Hawthornden),  Corstorphine,  Newbridge,  Broxburn,  Uphall,  East  and 
Mid  Calder,  Pumpherston,  Kirkliston  and  Winchburgh. 

MOTOR    TOURS. 

During  the  Season  MOTOR  CHAR-A-BANCS  leave  the  Mound  (Princes  Street) 
for  Blackball,  Barnton,  and  Forth  Bridge.  Also  Circular  Tours  to  Haddington, 
Dunbar,  North  Berwick  ;  Carlops  and  Pentlands  via  Roslin,  Penicuik,  Braid  Hills, 
and  Morningside ;  Galashiels,  Abbotsford,  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and  Lauder; 
Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  Bannockburn,  Stirling,  and  Alloa,  then  by  Yacht  down  the 
Forth,  past  Kincardine  on  Forth  and  Rosyth  to  South  Queeiisferry,  then  by  Road 
to  Edinburgh  ;  Peebles,  St.  Mary's  Loch,  Braes  of  Yarrow,  Selkirk,  and  Galashiels. 

Seats  for  Circular  Tours  booked  at  the  Company's  Office,  or  at 
M'Kinlay  Bros.  ('Phone,  3481),  10a  South  St.  Andrew  St.,  Edinburgh. 

Timc'tables  free  on  application  to  Company's  Conductors,  or 
Company's  Offices,  29  East  Fountainbridge,  Edinburgh. 

THE  SCOniSH  MOTOR  TRACTION  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Telegrams— "Traction."    Telephones,  7315/6/7/8.    W.  J.  THOMSON,  General  Manager. 

LARGE  GARAGE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARS. 

OPEN    DAY   AND   NIGHT. 


EDINBURGH. 
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The  Caledonian  Railway  Company's 


CALEDONIAN  STATION  HOTEL 

EDINBURGH. 


300    ROOMS. 


70    BATH    ROOMS. 


This  Hotel  is  the  most  modern  iu  Scotland,  is  situated  at  the  West  end  ot 
Princes  Street,  and  commands  mai^nificent  views  of  the  Castle  and  Gardens. 

TERMS    VERY   MODERATE. 

Telegraphic  Address :   "LUXURY,  EDINBURGH."  A.  MORRIS,  Manager. 


One  of  the  most  up-to-date,  com- 
fortable, and  best  situated 
Hotels  in  the  City. 


Spacious  Ladles'  Drawing-room. 


Electric  Light 
Throughout. 


^. 


m 


^^ 


^ 


<^ 


m 


m 


^: 


70 
ROOMS. 


Thhee  Telephones. 
Wires— "Hotel  Balmoral." 

CENTRAL   FOR 
BUSINESS  OR   PLEASURE. 

ANl) 


BLYTHSWOOD  HOTEL,  GLASGOW. 

G.  EGLINTON  ADAMS,  Proprietor 


EDINBURGH. 


WEST  END  BOARDING  ESTABLISHMENT 

59   MANOR    PLACE. 

(NEAR  TRAMWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  STATIONS.) 


TelegramB  and  l  „  ,.  .^ 

Telephone     /  ^^68  Edinburgh. 


Miss   SLIGHT. 


I  4  EXETER. 


EXETER 


ROYAL  CLARENCE 
HOTEL 


Facing  Beautiful  Cathedral. 


Excellent  Cuisine. 
Choice  Wines. 

Telephone-EXETER,  244. 


EDWINSTOWE FALMOUTH        FARNHAM FOLKESTONK 


Telephone    4  Ed-wlnstowe. 


Telegrams-  "Dukerles,"  Edwinstowe. 


Dukeries  Hotel,  Edwinstowe,  Notts. 

The  Premier  Hotel  in  the  Heart  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

The  b»'sf  centre  for  Welbeck,  Tlnjr.sby,  Clumber,  Hiirdwick  Hall,  and  Huttord  Abbev. 

OFFICIAL  HOTEL  10  ROYAL  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  AND  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION. 

(Jara;;t'.     Oil  an<l  Petrol  Stored.     Splendid  Green  for  Tennis,  Bowls,  and  Cicquet. 

Billiards.     Large  and  Small  Parties  catered  (or. 

Tariff  on  Application.  E.  H.  HIND,  Propriefor. 


Falmoutii.    GRANDVIEW     En  Pension. 

Facing  Magnificent  Natural  Harbour. 

Most  convenit.'Ut  for  Town,  Piers,  Station,  etc.     (Jaragc. 
Telephone,  Sri. 


QUIET  RESTFUL  HOLIDAYS   IN  SURREY. 

BUSH    HOTEL,    FARNHAM. 

DELIGHTFUL  GARDENS.        GOOD  COOKING. 
EXCELLENT  WINE.        COMFORTABLE   ROOMS. 

Telc/>liOiii;  ;t7. 


ESPLANADE  HOTEL, 

THE    LEAS,  FOLKESTONE.  ^ 

T^lRST-CLASS.  Standing  in  extensive  grounds  and  commanding 
-*-  magnificent  view  of  the  sea.  Well  sheltered,  due  south.  Centrally 
situated  near  Harbour  and  Lift  leading  to  the  Lower  Sandgate  Road. 
Electric  Light.  Good  English  cooking.  Book  to  Central  Station. 
Telephone,  140.      Moloi-  (larage  within  a  minute's  walk. 

Under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Proprietor,  M.  ROSENZ. 


1  6  FOWET GILSLAND GLASGOW. 

FOWEY. 

ST.  CATHERINE'S  HOTEL, 

A.  A.  Recommended.    Situated  in  the  centre  oS  the  Cornish  Riviera 
and  occupying  one  oS  the  finest  positions  on  the  Coast. 

LARGE  DINING-ROOM,  DRAWING-ROOM,  LOUNGE  and  SMOKING-ROOM. 

27  BEDROOMS. 
Golf  6  minutes'  walk.    Excellent  sea  and  river  fishing.    Safe  boating. 

Telephone,  4. 

A    BEAUTIFUL    SOUVENIR^ 
CORNWALL.    By  G.  F.  Nicholls. 

IN  BLACK'S  WATER  COLOUR  SERIES. 

Containing  20  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour.      Price  2s.  6d.  net.    (By  post  2s.  9d,) 

Published  by  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  LTD.,  4,  5,  and  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  1. 

And  obtainable  of  all  Booksellers. 

GILSLiAND,  N.E.Rm  near  Carlisle. 

ORCHARD   HOUSE   HOTEL   for  roman  wall. 

A  MOST  healthy  residence  throughout  the  year.  On  high  ground  overlooking  the  River  Irthing  and 
•^^  charming  valley.  Superior  accommodation.  Public  Drawing  and  Dining  Rooms  with  Private 
Sitting  Rooms  en  Suite.     Table  d'H6te,  7.     Golf.     Motor  Accommodation.     Petrol. 

The  famous  Sulphiir  and  Chalybeate  Springs  in  the  Immediate  vicinity.  The  centre  of  the 
Ardfkseological  Societies  for  Excursions  to  the  Roman  Encampments  of  Cilurnus,  Borcovius, 
Amboglana,  etc.  BURROWS,  Proprietor. 

BLYTHSWOOD  HOTEL. 

(LICENSED) 

320  ARGYLE  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Nearest  Hotel  in  the  City  for  the  Caledonian  and  L.  &  N.W. 
Railway  Terminus.    Convenient  to  all  Steamers. 

Double  Windows  to  exclude  Noise. 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  Bedrooms.     Elevator.     Electric  Light. 

Recently  Enlarged,  Refurnished,  and  Redecorated. 

AND 

GEORGE    HOTEL,    EDINBURGH. 

G.   EGLINTON  ADAMS,  Proprietor. 


GLASGOW GLENOARIFF 
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BEAUTY  CHARM 

If  you  wish  a  Lovely  Skin,  free 
from  Spot  and  Wrinkle,  Massajie 
the  Face,  Hands,  and  Anns  witli 
M.  F.  T.  IDEAL   SKIN    FOOD 

COMPLEXION  WAX. 
Yes.  This  Every- Weather  Treasure 
corrects  Extremes  of  Sun,  Wind, 
Fog,  Frost,  etc.  Refines  away 
Wrinkles  and  other  Traces  of 
Work,  Worry,  and  Years. 
2'-  and  4  6  post  free. 

Only  from-M.  F.  THOMPSON, 


FOOT  JOY 

Thompsons  Corn  Plaster  Joy. 

— Rids  Crippling  Corns,  Bunions 
and  Swollen  Joints  —  Safely, 
Speedily.  Yes,  this  is  the  famous 
"Comfort  -  for  -  the  -  Feet  "  you 
hear  of!  Only  in  M.  F.  T.  En- 
velope. 
Large  Sheet,  1/2  post  free. 


r  Chemist,  1i  Gordon  St.,  Glasgow. 


GLASGOW. 

CRANSTON'S 

WAVERLEY  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL 

172    SAUCHIEHALL.    STREET. 

Telegraphic  Address— "■\\ii\Qv\^y  Ilidel."     Ned.  Telephone,  128  Douglas. 

P.O.  Telephone,  1434  Douglas. 
Pea,  1/6,  2/6 ;  Breakfast.  2/-,  3/- ;  Bedroom,  with  Attendance  inclusive,  4/'. 

NIGHT   PORTER.  PASSENGER   ELEVATOR. 

SUNDAY:— OPEN  ALL  DAY  TO  NON-RESIDENTS.     MID-DAY  DINNER.  3  6,  AT  1.30. 
■V   .  .   ,  J  f  EDINBURGH  OLD  WAVERLEY,  Princes  Street. 

Jther  Aadresses,  |  Edinburgh  new  waverley,  Waterloo  Place. 


GLENGARIFF,   CO.   CORK. 


•*The  Madeira  of  Ireland." 

(Warmest  Place  in  Northern  Europe.) 


THE 


9  39 


HOTEL. 

Situated  on  an  inlet  of    Bantry  Bay  in  the  midst 

of  most  exquisite  scenery. 

TERMS  VERY 
MOTOR  GARAGE  AND  PIT.  MODERATE. 
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1 8  GREENORE GUERNSEY HARROGATE 

QREENORE  HOTEL  (for  Golfing), 

GREENORE  (CO.  LOUTH),  IRELAND. 

(Telegraphic  Address—"  Bestotel,  Greenore.") 

The  Hotel,  owned  and  managed  by  the  L.  &  N.W.  Railway  Co.,  is  very  comfortable  Hnd  home-like 
Sea  Water  Baths.     Garage. 

Summer  terms  from  91/-  per  week,  Winter  terms  from  84/-  per  week,  reduced  terms  for  children  uude 
10  years  of  age. 

The  Golf  Course  (18  holes),  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Hotel,  is  available  for  use  at  th 
following  charges  .-—Monthly  10/-,  Fortnightly  7/6,  Weekly  5/-,  Daily  1/-.  Croquet  and  Lawn  Tenni 
Courts  for  the  free  use  of  residents  are  within  the  Hotel  grounds.  Good  Sea  and  River  Fishing,  als 
Sea  Bathing  can  be  obtained. 

Greenore  is  a  most  convenient  centre  for  Excursions  on  Carlingford  Lough  and  through  the  Mourn 
Mountains,  well  termed  the  "  Irish  Switzerland." 

Conveniently  arranged  Bungalows  have  been  erected  in  a  pleasant  situation  facing  Carlingford  Lougl: 

Passengers  holding  through  tickets  between  England  and  the  North  of  Ireland  may  break  thei 
journey  at  Greenore. 


GUERNSEY. 

GARDNER'S 
OLD  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE  HOTEL 

{No  connection  with  any  other  Hotel  of  similar  name 

The    well-known,   old-established    and    first-class    Hote 
of  the  Channel  Islands. 

ALL    MODERN    IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE  Hotel  grounds  command  an  unequalled  view  of  th( 
whole  of  the  Channel  group.  Personal  supervision 
Spacious  Dining  -  Room.  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms 
Ballroom  and  Enlarged  Lounge. — Electric  Light  throughout 

SPECIAL    TARIFF    FOR    WINTER    MONTHS. 
BUS  AND  PORTERS  MEET  ALL  STEAMERS. 

Mrs.  JOHN  GARDNER,  Managing  Director. 

HARROGATE. 

THE  GRANBY  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Southern  Stray  of  200  acres,  this  high-class  Hotel  is  situated  in  thi 
healthiest  and  most  bracing  part  of  Harrogate,  away  from  the  business  centre,  when 
rest  and  quiet  is  assured.  All  the  latest  improvements  have  been  introduced  to  pro 
vide  for  tlie  comfort  of  the  guests,  together  with  provision  for  the  convenience  o 
invalids  for  deriving  all  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Corporation  for  the  "cure"  foi 
which  Harrogate  stands  unrivalled.  Nearest  Hotel  to  the  Harrogate  Golf  Links, 
Lawn-Tennis  Grounds  adjoining  the  Hotel.  Accommodation  for  motors  and  carriages, 
Lift  to  all  floors.  Electric  Light  throughout. 

For  Terms  apply  to  THE  MANAGER. 


HELENSBURGH HERNE    BAY — HOLYHEAD ILPRACOMBE.  1  9 

HELENSBURGH,  N.B. 

(On  Firth  of  Clyde,  40  minutes'  Rail  from  Glasgow.) 
Tourists  should  try  the  Clyde  Instead  of  the  Rhine. 

THE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 

T^INEST  Position  on  Esplanade.  Three  minutes  from  Station.  Most 
-^  central  for  Excursions  by  Rail  or  Steamers.  Cotfee,  Drawing, 
Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Motor  Garage  in  connection  with 
Inspection  Pit.  Oil  supplied  and  Repairs  done.  Boarding  Terms. 
Charges  Moderate.  J.  R.  EGGER,  Proprietor. 

HERNE   BAY. 

QUEEN'S    HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS   FAMILY  and   RESIDENTIAL. 

Near  Sea  and  nearest  to  Golf  Links.     Rc'decorated.    Cuisine  Excellent. 

SPECIAL   TERMS   TO   GOLFERS. 

Telephone,  12.  Heachmarteis  A.  A.  and  M.U. 

Under  the  per.sonal  -supervision  of  Proprietor,  STANLEY  D.  GORDON. 


NORTH  WALES. 

STATION  HOTEL,  HOLYHEAD. 

(r«/egranw— "  Bestotel,  Holyhead.'     Telephone  No.,  24.) 

Travellers  breaking  their  journey  to  or  from  Ireland  will  find  every 
convenience  at  this  Hotel.  Sea  Water  Baths.  Garage.  Posting. 
Commercial  Tariff.  The  surroundings,  including  Trearddur  Bay,  Porth- 
dal'arch,  Peurhos  Bay,  (^tc,  are  full  of  interest,  and  the  Holyhead  Golf 
Course,  18  holes,  is  within  easy  distance  of  the  Hotel. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

"ESPLANADE"  private  hotel 

on  the  Sea  Edge. 

Close  to  Capstone  Rock  Promenade  and  Pavilion. 

(jrand  uninterrupted  Sea  Views.  Private  steps  to  Beach. 

LARGE  LOFTY   ROOMS.      CAPITAL   LOUNGE. 

EXCELLENT   CUISINE.  LIBERAL  TABLE. 

For  tariff  apply-  E.  C  THOMAS, 

\Queen's  Hotel,  Ilfracombe. 


20  ILFRACOMBE ILKLKY INVERNESS ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

THE    GROSVENOR. 

1^  IRST-CLASS  Private  Hotel  on  level  ground.  Two  minutes  from  Sea,  Capstone  Parade, 
J-      Bathing  Coves,  Town,  and  Post  Office.   Spacious  Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms  with 
Large  Balconies,  also  Lounge  and  Smoking  Room.     Table  d'Hote,  7  p.m.     Excellent 
Cuisine.     Separate  Tables.     Recommended.     Moderate.     Illustrated  Tariff  gratis. 
Telephone,  63.        Parage  R.A.C. Mrs.  PICKETT.  Proprietress. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

GATHGARTS'  ESTATE  OFFIGES  AND  HOLIDAY  BUREAU. 

124b  high  street. 

For  RESIDENCES  of  all  kinds,  FURNISHED  HOUSES,  &  Holiday  Accommodation. 

Send  particulars  of  requirements  with  stamp. 
Telegrams:— "Cathcai-t,  Ilfrauombe."  Tel.,  Ilfracombe,  Nine. 


ILKIiEY. 

Beautifully  situated  on  the  edge  of  ROMBALD'S  MOOR. 

GOLF    LINKS   ADJOINING.      Special  Terms  for  Pamiiies  and  Residents. 

Telephone  No.,  203.  Miss  FENDER,  Manageress. 


HOTEL. 


INVERNESS. 

CALEDONIAN 

Facing  Railway  Station,  and  within  one  minute's 
walk.     Overlooking  the  River  Ness. 

'T'HE  above  well-known  First-class  Hotel  is  the  largest  ai 
-*-  best-appoiuted  Hotel  iu  Inverness,  and  universally  i 
knowledged  one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  Scotland.  A 
the  Public  Rooms,  including  Lounge,  are  of  a  modern  styl 
lit  throughout  with  Electric  Light.  The  Bedroom  views  a 
unsurpassed,  showing  miles  of  Mountain  Scenery,  and  ov( 
looking  the  river  Ness.  Headquarters  S.  A.C.  and  all  princip 
Automobile  Clubs,  including  America.  Hotel  Porters  i 
Trains.  Moderate  charges.  Motor  Garage  and  Repair  She 
Telephone  No.,  246. 

FRANK    STEVEN,   Proprietor. 


ISLE  OF  MAN. 
DOUGLAS— QUEEN'S  PROMENADE. 

Finest  Position  on  Sea  Front. 

100  Apartments.    80  Windows 
Facing  Sea. 


Prospectus  Free. 


Inclusive  Tariff  from  1 0/6, 
Tela.—"  Hydro,  Douglas.' 

Press  Opinion. — "  Unquestionably  the 

finest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  Isle  of  .Man, 

accommodating  200  guests. "—Times,  May,  10, 1910 

T.  S.   AYLEN.  Proprietor. 


ROYAL    ESPLANADE    HOTEL, 

RYDE,  centre  o!  Isle  of  Wight  Regattas. 

FACING  SEA  AND  PIER.  High-Class  Family  Hotel. 

Near  Golf  Links.     Coaching  Trips  Daily.     Moderate  Tariff.     No  charge  for  Light,  Attendance 

or  Oarage.    Electric  Light  throughout.    Highly  Recommended. 

Telegrams— "  Band,  Ryde."  Telephone,  29;?. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT JERSEY.  21 

SHANKLIN. 

ROYAL    SPA     HOTEL 

Is  the  largest,  leading,  and  the  finest  in  Shanklin.  and  only  Hotel  which  is  quite  near  and  facing 

the  Sea.     Electric  Light  in  all  Bedrooms.    Magnificent  suite  of  Iron  and  Sea-Water  Baths 

Near  to  Shanklin  and  Sandown  Golf  Links.  Cuisine  a  Speciality. 

Tariff,  Moderate  and  Incluuve,  of  the  MA  NAG  EH. 

JERSEY. 

ROYAL    HOTEL, 

DAVID    PLACE. 

rriHIS     FIRST-CLASS     RESIDENTIAL    HOTEL    has    lately 
been   newly    Renovated.      Excellent   Situation  and    Cuisine. 
TOO  Bedrooms,  Batlis,  Billiards,  Excellent  Lounge,  etc. 

Terms  from  I2s.  6d.  per  day. 

ALSO 

ELFINE     HOTEL, 

GOREY    PIER. 

Facing  Sea.  Excellent  Cuisine.  ^ 

Terms  from  los.  6d.  per  day. 

ILLUSTRATED    TARIFFS    ON    APPLICATION. 


JERSEY. 

POMME    DOR. 

'^PHIS  delightful  and  charming  First-class  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated 
^  for  Excursions  by  Sea  and  Land.  One  part  of  the  Hotel  overlooks 
the  Sea.  It  is  unrivalled  for  its  exquisite  French  Cuisine  in  the  whole 
of  the  Channel  Islands.  Special  Terms  made  by  the  Week.  Oood 
Orchestra  |>lays  daily  in  the  garden. 

Write  for  Tariff  to  {Mrs.)  MARIE  WILLIS,  Manageress. 

JER  SEi  Y 

ST.  BRELADE'S  BAY  HOTEL. 

Old  Established  Family  Hotel. 

FACING  SOUTH.     Charmiii;;ly  situated  on  sc'i-Mhore,  in  the  most  beautiful  Bay  in 
^    Cliaimel  Islands.     Unrivalled  Sea  BathiuK.     Moderat*'  Inclusive  Tarift'.     Special 
Winter  Tprms.    Golf  Links  within  a  mile  of  Hotel.  A.  ]).  HARDEN,  Proprietor. 
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JERSEY — KILLARNEY KINGUSSIE. 

By  Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  Her 

Majesty  Queen  Mary,  Her  Majesty  Queen 

Alexandra,  and  H.R.H.  tbe  Princess  Cttristian. 


de  FAYE'S 
JERSEY 

EAU  DE  COLOCNE. 

F.  Q.  de  FAYE, 

David  Place,  Bath  Street,  St.  Helier. 
JERSEY,    CHANNEL    ISLANDS. 


INTERNATIONAL   HOTEL, 

LAKES    OF    KILLARNEY. 

rpHIS  HOTEL  is  situated  close  by  the  entrance  to  the  Railway 
-*-  Station,  and  facing  the  Earl  of  Kenmare's  Demesne.  It  has 
recently  been  enlarged,  newly  furnished,  and  lighted  throughout 
with  Electric  Light.        j^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^iy  ^^  rpjjj,  MANAGERESS. 

TELEGRAMS:  "International,  Killarney." 


"IN  ROMANTIC  BADBNOCH." 


KINGUSSIE. 
DUKE    OF    GORDON    HOTEL. 

SITUATED  among  the  Finest  Scenery  of  the  Cairngorm  Mountains.  Entirely  rebuilt 
and  renovated.  Three  minutes'  walk  from  Kingussie  Station,  at  which  all  trains 
stop.  Hotel  Porter  attends  all  trains.  Parties  boarded  per  week  or  month.  Inclusive 
terms  on  application. 

LARGE  GARAGE.  Oils  and  Petrol  kept. 

LAWN  TENNIS  AND  CROQUET  GREEN  IN  HOTEL  GROUNDS.  BOWLING  GREEN. 

GOLF  COURSE  (18  holes)  10  minutes' walk.  FISHING,  ETC. 

Telegrams—  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  WOLFENDBN, 

"  Wolfenden,  Kingussie."  Proprietors  and  Managera. 


KIRKWALL 
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KIRKWALL  HOTEL,  KIRKWALL 

AND 

STROMNESS  HOTEL,  STROMNESS 

ORKNEY    ISLANDS. 

Two   of  the    best    equipped    Hotels    in    the    North 
of  Scotland. 


Thorougljly  up  to  date.     Every  Comfort. 
Excellent  Cuisine.    Separate  Tables. 
Electric  Light. 

J.  MACK  AY, 
Proprietor. 


P.arties 
visiting     tliis 
historic  place  should 
make    these   Hotels  their 
Headquarters,  as  they  are  con- 
venient centres  for  visiting  places  of 
interest. 


Good  Qolf  Links,  Loch  Fishing  Free, 
Magnificent  Rock  Scenery,  and  good  Sea 
Fishing. 

Hotel  Tariff  and  Illustrated  Ouide-Book 
may  be  had  on  application. 


24       KYLES  OF  BUTE — LAIRG LARNE LAUNCESTON. 

KYLES    OF    BUTE. 


AT  AUCHENLOCHAN  PIER,  TIGHNABRUAIGH. 

Beautifully  Situated.     Charming  Residence  for  Tourists  and  Families. 

GOLF.       BILLIARDS.       LAWN  TENNIS.       MOTOR  AND  CARRIAGE  HIRING. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Royal,  Tighnabruaich.' 

Telephone  5.  R.  DUNCAN,  Proprietor. 

LAIRG,  SUTHERLAND. 

SUTHERLAND  ARMS  HOTEL 

Good  Trout  Fishing  on  several  excellent  Lochs. 

ELECTRIC    LIGHT. 

Loch  Shin  adjoins  Hotel  Grounds. 

Motors  for  Hire  by  Day  or  Week. 

Telegrams— AVallace,  Lairg.        Motors  meet  arrival  and  departure  of  all  Trains. 

C.  WALLACE,  Proprietrix. 

Should  be  on  the  Bookshelf  of  eveify  Disciple  of  Izaak  Walton. 

By  WILLIAM  EARL  HODGSON,  containing  a  Facsimile  in  Colour  of  a 


TROUT  FISHING 

A   STUDY  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 


"Model  Book  of  Flies"  for  Stream  and  Lake,  arranged  according  to 
the  mouth  in  which  the   Lures  are  appropriate.    Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top.     Price  10s.  6d.  net.     (By  post  lis.) 
The  Field  says—"  The  illustrations  and  the  letterpre-'S  are  well  matched 
.  .  .  We  have  not  had  more  pleasure  from  a  book  for  a  long  time." 

PUBLISHED  BY  A,  AND  C.  BLACK,  LTD.,  4,  5,  AND  6  80HO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.I. 
And  obtainable  of  all  Booksellers. 


NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

OLDERFLEET   (STATION)    HOTEL, 

LARNE  HARBOUR,  CO.  ANTRIM. 

First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel,  overlooks  the  Sea,  and 
convenient  to  Golf  Links. 

One  minute's  walk  from  Larne  Harbour  Station  and  Stranraer 
Mail  Steamers  to  and  from  Scotland. 
Write  for  particulars  of  Popular  6  days'  conducted  Tour  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  Proprietor— S.  CRAWFORD. 

Manager— A.  W.  HOLD  EN,  Tourist  Agent,  Larne  Harbour. 

LAUNCESTON,  NORTH   CORNWALL. 
%A#^  l"f"E'        U  MK  ID^  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  AND 

WW  n  I  I  iC     n#%rm  l  ■  commercial  hotel. 

Within  a  few  Seconds  of  the  Fine  Old  Castle  and  Beautiful  Church. 

Good  Centre  for  North  Cornwall.  Motor  Garage  Inspection  Pit.  Petrol. 

POSTING    IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Tel.  No.  13.  BREKUON  PARSONS,  Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON LIVERPOOL — LLANDUDNO.  25 

REGENT    HOTEL, 

ROYAL   LEAMINGTON   SPA. 
PREMIER    HOTEL  OF  THE    MIDLANDS. 

LARGE  QARAQE. 

Appointed  by  the  leading  Motor  Clubs. 
Heated  throughout  during  Winter  Months. 


LEAMINGTON  SPA  (Warwickshire). 
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Oldest  Established  House  and  Estate  Agents,   Valuers,  Auctioneers,  etc... 

in  the  town. 

OFFICES:   166  PARADE,  LEAMINGTON   SPA. 

Full  particulars  of  Furnished  d;  Unfurnished  Residences  to  Let  and  for  Sale,  on  applicatio^i. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "Lockes,  Leamington  Spa."    Telephone:  110. 


NORTH   WESTERN   HOTEL,   LIVERPOOL 

Adjoins  Lime  Street  Station,  and  faces  St.  George's  HalL 

Containing  300  Rooms,  with  Private  Sitting-rooms  and  Bathrooms  en  suite.  Grill 
Room,  Dining-room,  Lounge,  Reading,  Writing,  Drawing,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
Rooms.     The  Hotel  is  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  visitors. 

Hotel  Porters  in  Red  Coats  meet  all  Trains.  GARAGE. 

Telegraphic  Addre.'^s—^^  BtistoleA,  Liverpool."  Tdephone — Royal,  No.  2l»60  (<5  lines). 

Golf  Clubs  as  under,  with  the  time  taken  to  reacli  same  shown  :— 
Formby,  20  minutes  by  train.    Hoylake,  30  minutes  by  train. 
West  Lancashire,  15  minutes  by  train.    Woolton,  15  minutes  by  train. 
Roby,  14  minutes  by  train.    Wallasey,  35  minutes  by  train. 
Huyton,  16  minutes  by  train. 

LLANDUDNO,  NORTH  WALES. 

IMPERIAL    HOTEL. 

Centrally  situated  on  Promenade.     Extensive  Sea  Frontage. 

The  New  Tea  Lounge,  Smoking  Balcony,  also  Ladies' 

Lounge,  face  the  Sea. 

140  WELL-APPOINTED  SITTING-  AND  BED-ROOMS 

(Tbe  greater  number  of  wlilch  have  Sea  and  Mountain  Views). 

Pa.ssenger  and  Luggage  Lifts.     Central  for  Golf  Links,  G.P.O.,  Pier,  and  Station. 

Electric  Light.     Night  Porter.     Motor  Gakaoe  (20  Cars)  with  Turn-table 

attached  to  Hotel. 

Private  Omnibus.  l-'»f  VhiMrated  Tariff  ami  other  particvUtrs,  apply  to — 

Tel. :  391  (3  lines).  S.  CHANTREY,  Proprietor. 


'2{j         LLANGOLLEN LOCH    AWE LOCH    LOMOND LOCHMADDY. 

LLANGOLLEN. 

THE    HAND   HOTEIi. 

T'HIS  is  one  of  the  most   convenient  in  this  Lovely  Vale,  and 
second  to  none  in  North  Wales  for   comfort,   catering,   and 
situation.    Sixty  Bedrooms.    Large  Private  Sitting-Rooms.    Electric 
Light  throughout.      Extensive  Motor  Garage  for  30  Cars,      Golf. 

JAMES  S.   SHAW,  Proprietor. 
Telephone  No.,  7.  Address — "Hand,  Llangollen." 

LOCH  AWE. 

LOCH  AWE   HOTEL. 

MAGNIFICENT  SITUATION. 

Standing  above  Loch  Awe  Station  (Caledonian  Railway)  and  reached  by  Private 
Lift  therefrom.     First-Class  in  every  respect. 

Electric  Light,  Lounge,  etc.         Motor  Garage,  Petrol,  etc. 

TENNIS  COURT  IN  HOTEL  GROUNDS.     SALMON  AND  TROUT  FISHING. 

SPLENDID  CENTRE  FOR  EXCURSIONS. 

Family  of  the  late  C.  Fraser,  Proprietors. 
T.  W.  CURRIE,  Manager, 

ARDLUl      HOTEL. 

UNDKE  NEW  MANAGEMENT.  HEAD  OF  LOCH  LOMOND. 

Three  minutes'  walk  from,  Steamboat  Pier  and  Ardlui  Station,  West  Highland  Railway. 

THIS  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  amidst  unrivalled  scenery,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Loch.  The  Hotel  has  been  remodelled  and  refurnished, 
and  additions  have  been  made ;  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  new,  and  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  most  improved  principles.  Visitors  staying  at  this  house  will  find 
every  comfort  and  attendance,  with  boats  and  fishing  free.  Delightful  daily  tours 
can  be  arranged  to  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Long,  etc.  Passengers 
travelling  South  by  West  Highland  Railway  change  here  for  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch 
Katrine.  Parties  boarded  by  week.  Special  week-end  terms,  except  in  August.  Motor 
garage.     Petrol.      Teiegrrams  "  Rcssell,  Ardlui.  "  A.  RUSSELL,  PTOjTrie^or. 

LOCHMADDY. 

LOCHMADDY  HOTEL,  NORTH  UIST. 

BEST   FREE    FISHING   IN    HEBRIDES 

(10  Boats  on  Lochs). 

SALMON,  SEA,  AND  BROWN  TROUT.  AND  SEA  FISHING. 

Season  from  February  25th  till  end  of  October. 

EXCELLENT  SALMON  FISHING-MARCH  TO  JUNE. 
MOTOR   CAR   FOR   HIRE. 

Route  : — Rail  to  Mallaig  or  Kyle  ;  thence  Steamer. 
Telegrams  -"  Hotel,  Lochmaddy."  Terms,  IHT.  MACKINTOSH. 


LOCHNES.S — LOCH    TAY LONDON.  '1  « 

LOCHNESS. 

DRUMNADROCHIT    HOTEL. 

THIS  First-CIau  Hotel  is  beautifully  »itiuite.l  nejir  the  Nhores  of  Luc|]iie«.-i  iimidtt  the  finest  «oeuery 
iu  the  Ilijfhlauds,  iind  eujoya  the  highest  rrpiititioii  fi)r  Its  cuisine,  couifort,  and  general  Hiraiige- 
ment'».  Free  HhIiuou  wiid  Trout  Fishing  on  Lochiitos.  Distance  from  Inveniens,  14  miles,  aud  1  mile 
from  Templt:  Pier,  where  MacBrayiies  Steamers  .  all  <Uiilv.     Tennis  and  Motoring.    Terms  Moderate. 

KENNETH  MACKAY,  Leute. 

KENMORB,  Loch  Tay,  Perthshire. 

BREADALBANE   HOTEL, 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Scotland. 

SALMON  AND  TROUT  FISHING  AND  BOATING,  Etc. 

Every  comfort  and  attention.     Garage,  Petrol,  Etc. 

Headquarters  of  A. A.,  B.A.C.,  and  others. 

D.  M'INTYRE,  Proprietor. 

On  Main  Route  from  Perth,  Braemar,  etc.,  via  Dunkeld  to  Oban  and 
the  West.    Aberfeldy  Station,  6^  miles.     Kenmore  Pier,  2  minutes'  walk. 

PERTHSHIRE.  ;> 

KENMORE  HOTEL,  loch  tay. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  tfie  liigtilands. 

Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  on  famous  Loch  Tay  and  River  Lyon. 

BOATING.     MOTORING,    CYCLING,    GARAGE,     I. P.,     PETROL,    TYRES. 
MOTORS    FOR    HIRE. 

Headquartera  A. A.,  R. A. C,  etc.  On  main  route  Perth,  Braemar, 
etc.,  via  Dunkeld,  Oban,  and  the  west.  Aberfeldy  Station  6^  miles. 
Kenmore  Pier  2  minutes.  D.   M'INTYRE,   Prop. 

HOTEL  CURZON  (London)  Ltd.,  Curzon  St.,  Mayfair,  London,  W. 

Telegntm.n —  .,— _   n««nm«c9    m  >.>>^  n  »  >«wjBrv#>m«n  Telephone — 

"  Hotel  Clrzon,  Di.vdok  "      *»5  ROOMS  AND  BATHROOMS.  0449  Mavf.mr  («  lines). 

THIS  High-cliuw  Family  Hotel  (pi-cuplen  ,1  uni(Hie  position  in  the  most  fa.'hionable  and  central  part  of 
London.     AliMoliite  quietness.     F'amous   for  Cookino,   Hu(  kd   asi>  MoaKLi.Es,  and  for  the  Best 
CoFFiB  IN  THB  Unitkd  Kinodom.     T(!rms  a  la  carte  or  en  pension.     Arrangement.s  for  longer  stay. 

THE  CURZON  RESTAURANT,  WITH  FOYER, 

is  onit  of  the  )ari,'e.st  Hn<l  pri-ttie-t  restauiants  in  London.     A  uni(|ue  feature  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
i«  the  heatlni;  and  ventilatiMU  ;  the  air  in  washed  and  purified  before  entering  the  rooms. 

THE  EUSTON  H0TEL7  LONDON. 

Facing  Euston  Station. 

Extensively    used    by   visitors   travelline;   throug^h 

London. 

Easily  accessible  by  Tubes  to  the  City  and  West  End. 

Hotel  Porters  in  Red  Coats  meet  all  Trains. 

7>/ef7runw— " Bestotel,  Norwest.  London." 
Te/e/)Aon»'    Museum,  No.  3000. 


28  LONDON. 

DYNE     HOUSE, 

22-24  Gordon  Street,  Gordon  Square,  LONDON,  W.C.I. 
PRIVATE   HOTEL  AND   BOARDING   ESTABLISHMENT. 

Five  minutes  Euston,    King's  Cross,  and  St.  Pancras,  and  Tubes.     Terms:  Bed 
and  Breakfast  from  6/6.  Tel.  No.,  6234  Museum. 

LONDON. 

PERU    HOTEL, 

Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square,  'W.C.  1. 

Central  for  business,  theatres,  and  shopping.    Highly  recommended  as  quiet  Hotel. 
Room  and  Breakfast  from  6/6.  Tariff  on  application— Proprietress. 

C.  C.  &  T.  MOORE, 

AUCTIONEERS,  VALUERS  & 

StfRVEYORS,      ,         ESTATE  AGENTS. 


7   LEADENHALL  STREET,   E.C.3, 

and  33  MILE  END  ROAD,  E., 
LONDON. 


House  Property  Auctions  \_held  continuously 
for  So  years]  at  the  Mart  on  Thursdays.  Special 
Attention  to  the  Management  of  Houses  and 
Estates,  and  letting  City  Offices  and  Business 
Property. 

Messrs.  JONES    &    CO., 

The  Oldest  Established  and  Leading  Auctioneers,  House  and 
Estate  Agents,  at 

EALING   COMMON   and   ACTON    HILL. 

HOUSES  and  FLATS,  furnished  and  unfurnished,  to  be  LET  or  SOLD. 

Messrs.  JONES  &  CO.  have  a  number  of  genuine  buyers  waiting  for  FARMS  and 
COUNTRY  HOUSES,  and  Owners  wishing  to  dispose  of  same  quickly  should 
send  full  particulars. 

Offices  adjoining  DISTRICT  RAILWAY  STATION,  EALING  COMMON,  LONDON. 

Telephone— Ealing,  957. 


LONDON.  20 


IffHITE    HALL 

RESIDENTIAL    HOTELS 

(close  to  the  British  Museum), 

RUSSELL    SQUARE,    W.C. 
9,  lo  &  II  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE 

Telegraph:    "TASTEFUL,  London."      Telephone:   911  Museum. 


1 8,  19  &  2o  MONTAGUE  STREET 

Telegraph:    "  RIPELY,  London."     Telephone:   5707  Central. 


70,  71  &  72  GUILFORD  STREET 

Telegraph:    "  LUGGAGE,  London."      Telephone:   9909  Central. 

4  &  5  MONTAGUE  STREET 

Telegraph:    "  WHITENTIAL,  London."      Telephone:    1 1442  Central. 

15  &  i6  BEDFORD  PLACE 

Telegraph:    "  QUIVERED,  London."      Telephone:   8247  Central. 


22  MONTAGUE  STREET 

Telegraph:    "  SIGNOR,  London."     Telephone:   7117  Central. 


13  WOBURN  PLACE 

Telegraph:    "  QUEENHOOD,  London."     Telephone:    12491  Central 

23  &  22  CORAM  STREET 

Telegraph:    "WAYFARING.  London."     Telephone:    13880  Central 


30  LONDON LONDONDERRY LOUGH  SWILLY MALLOW. 

"THE"  DEPOSITORY, 

22  to  65  HARROW  ROAD, 
LONDON,    W. 


REMOVALS.  M^BPWml         WAREHOUSING. 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR   THE  STORAGE   OF   LUGGAGE. 

ARTHUR  G.    DIXON,  Ltd. 
Telephone  :  PADDIN6T0N  89  (2  lines). 

LONDONDERRY. 

ULSTER  HOTEL,  ^Z^^l^  DERBY. 

TflRST-CLASS  FAMILY  and  COMMERCIAL.  Most  Central  Position,  and  fitted  with  all  Modem 
^  Appliances.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths.  Omnibas  attends  all  Trains.  Electric  Light 
throughout.    Cook's  Coupons  and  American  Express  Cheques  accepted. 

Telephone,  163.  Motor  Garage  Free.  Miss  KELLY,  Proprietress. 

LOUGH  SWILLY,  CO.  DONEGAL. 

PORTSAIiON  HOTEL. 

THIS  excellent  Hotel,  which  affords  first-class  accommodation  and  every  comfort  to 
Families,  Golfers,  and  other  Tourists,  is  magnificently  situated,  with  southern 
aspect,  and  commands  sea  and  mountain  views  of  matchless  beauty.  The  Golf  Links 
(18  holes)  are  most  sporting  and  picturesque.  Good  lake  and  sea  fishing.  Boating, 
Bathing,  Tennis,  Billiards,  Garage,  Dark  Room  for  Photography,  etc.  Route 
via  Strabane  and  Letterkenny,  thence  (during  summer  months)  by  Hotel  Motor. 
Telegrams — "  Hotel,  Portsalon. " 

Illustrated  Brochure  on  application  to  MANAGER. 

THE    ROYAL    HOTEL,    MALLOW, 

COUNTY  CORK,   IRELAND. 

This  Hotel— beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds — adjoins  the  important  Rail- 
way Junction  at  Mallow.      It  is  on  the  direct  route  for  both   the   Rosslare  and 
Kingstown  cross-Channel  passengers,  who  will  find  it  an  excellent  break-journey. 
Hotel  porter  attends  all  trains.    Gabaoe. 


LYDFORD MALVERN MARGATE.  31 

LYDFORD. 

IVI^ivoR    Hotel,. 

"PIVE  minutes  from  South-Western  and  Great  Western  Stations.  Sheltered  situation 
on  fringe  of  Dartmoor.  26  Bedrooms.  Comfortably  furnished.  First-class  Coffee 
and  Drawinji  Rooms.  The  extensive  private  grounds  of  50  acres  include  the  beautiful 
wooded  valley  and  gorge  of  River  Lyd,  and  celebrated  Lydford  Waterfall.  Tennis 
Lawn.  Fishing,  Rough  Shooting.  Hotel  lighted  throughout  by  Gas.  Under  personal 
management  of  Proprietress,  Mrs.  MATHEWS.  Newly  built  Stables.  Garage.  Ex- 
cellent Cuisine.  Terms  moderate,  on  application. 


MALVERN. 

THE  FOLEY  ARMS  HOTEL 

(PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.) 

THE  first  time  we  visited  Malvern,  when  shown  into  an  upper 
chamber  in  the  'Foley  Arms,'  we  were  literally  taken  aback. 
We  can  hardly  say  more  than  that  the  i)rospect  struck  us  as  far  finer  than 
from  the  terrace  over  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  etc.,  etc." — Extract  from 
article  in  "Blackwood,"  August  1HS4- 

Coffee  Room  and  Drawing  Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.      Table  u'H6te  at 
Separate  Tables.  Electric  Light.  Perfect  Sanitary  arrangements. 

TelephoTie — No.  197  Malvern.  Miss  YOUNGER,  Proprietress. 

MARGATE. 

IftTHITE   HART  HOTEL. 

Established  loO  Years. 

FACING  Sea.  Sixty  Bedrooms.  Magnificent  New  Coffee  Room  and 
Lounge,  with  every  Comfort.  Private  Sitting  Rooms  all  face  the 
Sea.  Famed  for  its  perfect  English  food  and  cooking,  and  choice  wines. 
Table  d'Hote  Lunch  and  Dinner  all  the  year.  Short  distance  from  Golf 
Links.  Stabling  for  Motors.  Billiards.  Special  Terms  during  winter 
months  and  prolonged  stay.  City  express,  5.10;  Holborn  Viaduct, 
1  hour  80  minutes  all  year  round.  M.   JESSOP. 

Telegraphic  Address:  WHITE  HART.  Telephone:  No.  44. 


DALKEITH, 


Cliftonville 


High-class  PENSION  replete  with  every 

comfort.       Ideal     Position   -  commanding 

absolutely  uninterrupted  Sea  Views. 

stJdirrMTr,ate.  The  Misses  STODDART. 


32  MACHRIHANISH,  IRELAND. 


MACHRIHANISH 


UGADALE   ARMS 
HOTEL 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 


An  Ideal  Golfing  Resort  on  the  Shores 
oi  the  Atlantic. 


Telegrams— ' '  Smith,  Machrihanish. ' ' 

JAMES  SMITH,   Proprietor, 


MATLOCK  BATH.  33 

Matlock  Bath  Hotels,  Baths,  and  Recreations,  Limited. 

nnHIS  COMPANY  has  been  formed  for  the  purjjose  of 
-*~  developing  a  district  which  Nature  has  so  bountifully 
favoured  in  her  lavish  distribution  of 

SCENERY.     Unequalled  in  the  World. 

ULIIVlAI  ti     Delightfully  equable  throughout  the  year. 

DAIHOi  Natural  Thermal  Springs  which  were  the  delight  of  the 

Romans  early   in   the  Ciiiistian    era,   both    for   their 
luxurious  and  health-giving  properties. 

LINKS. — An  18  hole' Course  is  now  under  construction,  and,  with 
residential  club-house,  will  be  open  to  visitors. 

THE  NEW  BATH  HOTEL  caters  for  both  Tourists  and  Families, 
and  has  a  natural  Thermal  Swimming  Bath  in  the  basement.  It  is 
under  experienced  management,  is  snmj)tuously  fitted  with  Lounges, 
Ballroom,  and  is  replete  with  Home  Conifurts.     It  is  lully  licensed. 

New  Garage  for  30  Cars  with  Repairing  Shop  and  Inspection  Pit. 

Telegrams— New  Bath,  Matlock  Bath.  Telephone,  39  Matlock. 


The  Rojal  Hotel  and  Hydropathic  Establishment. 

rPHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  having  been  relinquished  by  the  War 
-^  Oflice,  will  be  reopened  at  Whitsuntide  and  will  be  in  every  way  a 
luxurious  resilience,  with  over  100  bedrooms.  Magnificent  lounge,  Ball- 
room, and  Baths  on  the  most  a[)proved  scientific  principles  to  administer 
to  the  needs  of  tliose  who  sutler  from  Neurosis,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Dyspepsia,  and  kindred  ailments. 

RESIDENT  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER.     ORCHESTRA. 
LIFT  TO  ALL  FLOORS.     FULLY  LICENSED. 

Of  Matlock  Bath  it  may  be  truly  said  of  its  many  and  varied  influences  : 

"  Make  thu  old  become  young 
And  the  weak  become  strong  " 


For  full  particulars  apply 

THE  PROPRIETOR, 

New  Bath  Hotel, 

Matlock  Bath. 
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34  MATLOCK MELROSE. 

Health  and  Pleasure  Resort. 

SMEDLEY'S  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

MATLOCK. 

Established  1853. 

ONE  of   the  Largest  and  Most  Complete  in  the  Kingdom.      An  un- 
rivalled Suite  of  Hydropathic   Baths,    including   an   Up  -  to  -  date 
Installation  of  Electrical  Appliances. 

Consulting  and  Resident  Physicians. 

A  large  Staff  (upwards  of  60)  of  Trained  Male  and  Female  Nurses, 

Masseurs,  and  Bath  Attendants. 

Large  Winter  Garden.        Extensive  Pleasure  Grounds. 

MATLOCK  GOLF  LINKS,  18  HOLES,  ABOUT  15  MINUTES'  WALK.    MOTOR  SERVICE. 
Terms   iis.  6d.  to   15s.  per  day  inclusive,  according  to  Bedroom. 
No  Extra  Charge  for  Turkish  and  Ordinary  Hydropathic  Baths. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application  to 

H.  CHALLAND,  Managing  Director. 
Telegrams — "Smedley's,  Matlock  Bank."  Telephone  No.,  17. 

An  Important  Handbook  for  Health-Seekers 

Authoritative— Up-to-date— Far-reaching 

SPAS  AND   HEALTH   RESORTS 
OF   THE   BRITISH    ISLES 

Their  Mineral  Waters,  Climate,  and  the  Treatment  to  be  Obtained 

By  THOMAS   DAVY  LUKE,   M.D.,   F.R.C.S. 

With  32  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

Large  Cpown  8vo.    Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.    (By  Post  8s.) 

"  As  a  dictionary  of  reference  it  should  be  useful  to  medical  practitioners,  for  it  contains,  in  a 

convenient  and  accessible  form,  most  details  which  might  be  asked  for  at  the  present  day  by  patients 

who   formerly  visited   German  health   resorts." — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,   1st 

November  1919. 

PUBLISHED  BY  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  LTD.,  4,  5,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON,  W.  1. 

MELROSE. 

Telephone,  70.  Telegrams — Hamilton's  Hotels. 

QEORQE    AND    ABBOTSFORD    HOTEL 

AND 

THE  ABBEY   HOTEL,   ABBEY   GATE, 

HIGH    STREET. 

rpHE  only  First-class  Hotels  in  Melrose,  both  overlooking  the  Ruins,  and  only 
-L  2  minutes'  walk  from  the  Railway  Station.  The  Hotel  'Buses  attend  all  Trains. 
First-class  Horses  and  Carriages  for  Abbotsford,  Drj^burgh,  etc.,  can  be  had  at  both 
establishments. 

Good  Garage.  Motor  Cars  for  Hire.  C.  HAMILTON,  Proprietor. 


MCLLIOX NEWQUAY NKWTON    FERRERS.  35 

MULLION,  CORNWALL. 

POIiDHU    HOTEL. 

FIRST  Class,  Largest  in  District,  Lounge,  Electric  Light  throughout, 
close  to  Sea,  commands  magnificent  views  of  Mounts  Bay  with  its 
grand  Cliff  Scenery.     Good  Beach.     Excellent  Bathing.     Lock-up  Garage. 

Adjoining  splendid  Golf  Links,  18  Holes. 

Tariff  Moderate.  Apply  Manager. 

MULLION,  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 

POLURRIAN    HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  Stands  in  its  own  grounds  of  4  acres  ;  replete 
in  all  modern  appointments  ;  Large  Lounge  ;  Electric  Light ; 
Facing  Sea;  Good  Boating,  Fishing,  and  Bathing;  Excellent  Sands ; 
near  Splendid  Golf  Links  (18  holes);  Visitors  driven  free  to  same 
at  stated  times  ;  Garage.     Station,  Helston.     Terms  moderate. 

Apply  MANAGER. 

NEWQUAY. 

"  MARINA  ' '    RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL. 

Finest  position  on  Sea  Front. 

Two  minutes  from  Bathing  Beach. 

GOOD    LOUNGE.  EXCELLENT    CUISINE. 

JLL  US TRA  TED    TA R IFF. 

Mrs.  BESWETHERICK. 


RIVER  YEALM    HOTEL, 

{FULLY  LICENSED), 

NEWTON  FERRERS,  NEAR  PLYMOUTH. 

Extensive  Sea  and  River  Views. 

Excellent  Cuisine.  Separate  Tables.  Lounge. 

GOOD  FISHING.        BOATS  FOR  HIRE.        PRIVATE  PIER. 
Special  Inclusive  Terms.  Write  for  Illustrated  TariflF. 

Under  New  Management.  Apply  MANAGER. 
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OBAN OXFORD. 


MARINE  HOTEL 

ESPLANADE,  OBAN. 


Officially  appointed 

R.S.A.C,,  A.A.,  and  M.U. 

Hotel. 


?;^  1  min.  Pier,  3  mins.  Station. 


The  Largest  and  Leading 
Temperance  Hotel. 

Upwards  of  100  Rooms. 

Lounge  overlooking  Bay. 

•  Electric  Light. 

Inclusive  terms 
throughout  the  Season. 


This  High  Class  Hotel  is  one  of  the  most  popular  houses  in  Scotland, 
and  is  well  known  for  its  excellent  cooking  and  very  moderate  tariff. 
Booklet  Sent. FRANK  WALT0:N^,  Proprietor. 

KING'S   ARMS   HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  AND  TOURIST  HOTEL. 

ON  the  Promenarle,  midway  between  Railway  Station  and  Pier.     Facing  the  Bay.  '  Magnificent  Sea 
View.     A. A.  &  M.U.  Headquarters.     Coupons  accepted.     Rebuilt  and  enlarged.     Boarding.     "Will 
be  found  replete.     Near  Golf  Course  (18  Holes).     Porters  await  arrival  of  all  trains  and  steamers. 

J.  M.  MacTAVlSH,  Proprietor  and  manager. 


THE  "ISIS 


?» 


PRIVATE  AND   RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL, 
47  to  53  Iffley  Road,  OXFORD. 

Pleasantly  situated,  overlooking  Christ  Church  Cricket  Ground, 

a  few  minutes  from  Magdalen  Colkge. 

Telephone,  776.  Proprietress,  MISS  BAKER. 

OXFORD. 

OXENFORD  HALL,  13  to  i?  magdalen  st. 

PRIVATE  AND   RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL. 

Terms  In  the  Centre  of  City.    Near  Colleges,        Telephone,  748. 

Moderate.  and  opposite  Martyrs'  MemoriaL  MISS  WATSON. 


OXFORD PAIGNTON — PENRITH.  37 

OXFORD. 

RANDOLPH   HOTEL, 

BEAUMONT    STREET, 

IN  THE  CENTRE  OP  THE  CITY. 

THE  modern  Hotel  of   Oxford,  close   to   the    Colleges,   Public 
Buildings,  and  opposite  Martyrs'  Memorial.     Replete  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience. 

Handsome  Suites  of  Rooms  ;    General  Drawing^  Smoking^ 
and  Billiard  Rooms. 

NEW  GARAGE.     AN  AMERICAN  ELEVATOR.      CHARGES  MODERATE. 

A  Night  Porter  in  Attendance. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT. 


Address  — THE    MANAGER. 


PAIGNTON,  S.  DEVON,  near  TORQUAY. 

REDCLIFFE     HOTEL. 

Adjoining  Torquay  in  centre  of  Tor  Bay. 
Situated  in  4  acres  of  ground  right  on  the  Bay. 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION,  CUISINE,  AND  WINES. 

GARAGE. 
For  Tariff  apply— J  AS.  R.  GOFF,  Manager. 


PENRITH. 

THE  GEORGE   HOTEL. 

FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL 

THIS  Hot«l  Is  the  largeiit,  and  occupies  the  tnoit  central  iioiltion  in  Penrith.  It  is  unriralled  for  its 
comfort,  excellent  cuinine,  and  inodernte  charKCii.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  single  and  duuble- 
be<ldad  rooms,  handaomel;  furnished,  and  arranged  to  afford  Visitors  travelling  on  business  or  pleasure 
every  convenience  and  home  comfort.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for  I..adies  and  Gentlemen,  Ladies'  Dr»w- 
ing  Room,  Private  Sitting  Rooms,  Dining,  and  Writing  Ko<ims  ;  alxo  large  Assembly  Room  for  Balls, 
Banquets,  etc.  Certifle<l  SanitHtioii.  Posting  In  all  Its  branches,  including  Ladies'  Buck.,  Pony 
Carta,  etc.  Motors  run  from  this  Hotel  dally,  in  connection  with  the  Ullswater  Steamer,  during  the 
Summer  Months.  Delightful  Drivea  amidst  magnificent  scenery.  Up-to-date  Oarage  on  the  premises. 
'Bus  meets  all  Trains.  Night  Porter.  Headquarters  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  O.B.  and  I., 
Automobile  Association  and  Motor  Union,  Motor  Club,  Auto-Cycle  Union,  and  Cyclists'  Touring  Club. 

FRED.  ARMSTRONQ    Proprietor. 
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PENMAENMAWR PERTH 

PENMAENMAWR. 


GRAND 
HOTEL, 

PENMAENMAWR 


(The    Beauty    Spot    of 
North    Wales). 

OVERLOOKING 
SANDS   AND  SEA. 

GOLFING.       MOUNTAINEERING.       BATHING    &    BOATING. 

TERMS  MODERATE   AND   INCLUSIVE. 

ILLUSTRATED  TARIFF  ON  APPLICATION. 

GARAGE.     Lock  up  with  inspection  pit  and  yard  for  30  Cars. 

Telephone,  49  Penmaenmawr.  Telegrmis—'-'  Gr&nd,  Penmaenmawr. " 

A  Beautiful  Souvenir  of  this  District. 

2s.6d.net.       NORTH      WALES.       {By  Post  2s.  tOd.) 

In  Black's  "Beautiful  Britain"  Series.  Containing  12  full-page  Illustrations 
in  Colour.     Large  Square  Demy  8vo,  with  Picture  in  Colour  on  the  Cover. 

,    Published  by  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  LTD.,  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  1. 

And  obtainable  of  all  Booksellers. 

PERTH. 

STATION   HOTEL 

Proprietors:    Caledonian,  North  British,  and  Highland  Railways. 

UNRIVALLED    CENTRE    FOR    THE    TOURIST 
WHETHER  TRAVELLING  BY  ROAD  OR  RAIL. 

The  Hotel  is  comforrable  and  convenient ;  the  charge  moderate.  Accommodation 
for  Motors  strictly  under  the  control  of  the  Proprietors.  S.A.C.  and  R.  A.C.  appoint- 
ments in  first  class. 

Salutation  hotel, 

PERTH. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Official  Hotel  AutomobUe  Club. 

Fishing.  Boating.  Golfing. 


PITLOCHRY  (see  also  p.  59) — Plymouth. 
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ATHOLL  PALACE  HOTEL 


PITLOCHRY. 


No  Finer  Hotel  in  Scotland.     Forty  Acres  of  Grounds. 
GARAGE  FOR  40  CARS. 

Telegrams— "Palace."  Telephone,  66. 

"THE    PITLOCHRY   HYDRO-HOTEL," 

PITLOCHRY,  PERTHSHIRE. 
"The  Switzerland  of  Scotland.'* 

A  First-Class  Family  Hotel. 
Standing  in  its  own  extensive  ornamental 
grounds  on  the  Moulin  Road  hipli  above  the 
village.  The  windows  coiuniand  views  of  the 
most  magnificent  Highland  Scenery.  Southern 
aspect.  Sandy  soil.  Ilhistvated  Guide  on 
application. 

"  The  finest  Bracing  Mountain  Air  in 

Scotland, " 

Said  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Queen's  Physician. 

Tennis.    18-Hole  Golf  Course.   Croquet.    Bowling. 

niii.ifrtitfcl  (iiiitie  on  .tp/i/icnfioti. 

Fishing.    Coaching.     Moderate  inclusive  Terms.       'Phone.  36.   Telegrams-"  Comfort^Pitlochry." 

"  '  Manageress— Mrs.  MEIKLE. 

PLYMOUTH. 

DUKE  OF  CORNWALL  HOTEL. 

The  leading  and  largest  Hotel,  centrally  situated  near  Railway 
Station  and  Sea  Front.      Recognised  Hotel  for  Ocean  Pa.ssengers. 

GARAGE.  ELECTRIC    LIGHT   AND   LIFT. 

HOTEL  OMNIBUS  MEETS  ALL  TRAINS. 
Telegrams—"  Dukotel."  "  R.A.C."  and  "  A.A." 


4  0  PORT- APPIN PORTHC  AWIr— PORTRUSH PWLLHELI 

PORT-APPIN    (ARGYLLSHIRE). 

AIRD'S     HOTEL 

Beautifully  Situated  in  th*^.  Appin  District.     Posting,  Fishing,  and  Boating. 

MODERATE  TERMS.  MACGREGOR. 

POUTHCAWL. 

ESPLANADE   HOTEL. 

R.A.C.       A.A.  and  M.U.       C.T.C. 

^^^- .  i  -pIRST-CLASS  RESIDENTIAL.  100  Eooms.    Large 

.Jh'fittii  A  Coffee    Room.       Di  awing     Kooiii.       Lounges. 

l.'tJ\       '    '  '    »'      -.-^,  Smoking  Room,  Music  Room,  and  Billiard  Room 

,,Ti^  reserved  for  visitors  residing  in  the  Hotel.    Nearest 

aL5  Licensed  Hotel  to  the  Royal  Porthcawl  Golf  Club, 

•  ..   -    -  »a»i  '  »•>«*-  ..'  >^     ■■'tr}    ^  g^jj^  Largest  in  the  district.     Porthcattl  is  open  to 

"-■*   t  t  ~-^  the  Atlantic-Southern  aspect.     Dry  s-andy  soil  on 

f*  ^    ,i  '  Limestone.     Mean    temperature  same  as  Bourne- 

f;  ,  ,'_      ,  ^    _r~^*''-5t_  ~    "•-   £-:  mouth,   bracing  and   invigorating  at  all  seasons, 

sunny  and  warm  in  winter.     Per  tariff  or  inclusive 

Nearest  Licensed  Hotel  to  the  term.s  from  3  guineas  to  7  guineas,  in  accoidance 

ROYAL    PORTHCAWL    GOLF   LINKS,  with  rooms  and  season.  Apply  MANAGER. 

PORTRUSH,    CO.    ANTRIM. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  HOTEL. 

(Under  the  Management  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company.) 

FINEST    GOLF     LINKS     IN     IRELAND. 

SPLENDID  SUITES  OF  SEA  AND   FRESH   WATER   BATHS. 
Electric    Light   throughout.  Garage   for  20   Motors. 

Lounge  Hall.  Magnificent  Ballrovm. 

Telegrams— "  MIDOTEL,  PORTRUSH."    Telephone,  No.  14. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to 
F.  AUDINWOOD,  Manager,  Northern  Counties  Committee's  Hotels,  etc. 

PORTRUSH,  CO.  ANTRIM. 

HOTEL    METROPOLE 

FIRST-CIiASS   FAMILY. 

Opposite  finest  golf  links  in   Ireland.         Large  sunny 
rooms  with  splendid  views,     (200  yards  from  the  sea.) 

Resident  Proprietors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MASON. 

(Formerly  of  County  and  Station  Hotel,  Carlisle.) 
Telegrams — Metropole,  Portrcsh. 

PlVIiLHELI. 

WEST    END     HOTEL. 

FACING  SEA.  LICENSED.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

NEAREST  TO  LINKS.  TENNIS.  GARAGE. 

Ter/DS— Proprietor. 


PRESTON RAVENSCAR ROSS-ON-WYE 8CILLY  ISLES SKYE.    4  1 

PARK    HOTEL,     PRESTON. 

Tli's  Ho*^!  i4  delightniUy  situated,  and  overlooks  the  boautiful  valley  of  the  Ribble, 
and  also  the  j,Tonnds  of  the  Public  Park,  to  which  it  has  private  access. 

It  is  connected  to  Prt^stou  Station  by  a  covered  way,  and  will  be  found  convenient 
for  passenger-*  to  and  from  Scotland  wishinj;  to  break  their  journey,  and  also  for  visitors 
to  the  Lake  District,  Blackpool,  Southport,  etc. 

The  lIott»l  has  excellent  Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms  overlooking  the  park  and  grounds. 
Lounge,  Smoking,  Writing,  and  Billiard  Rooms,  and  a  large  number  of  private  Sitting- 
rooms. 

Moderate  Tariff.       Commercial  Room  and  Commercial  Tariff. 

Excellent  Cuisine  and  Wines.  Well-equipped  MOTOR  GARAGE. 

Hotel  Porters  in  Red  Coats  meet  all  principal  trains.  Night  Porter. 

Telegraphic  Address—"  Bestotel,  Preston."  .  Telephone  No.,  188. 

The  Land  of  Health.         KA  V  JE  N  oC  AR.        'Twixt  Moor  and  Sea. 


GOLF.  SCARBOROUGH.  GOLF. 

RAVEN   HALL  HOTEL. 

600  feet  above  sea-level.     Magnificent  views,  Sea  and  Moors. 
NINE-HOLE  GOLF  COURSE  adjoining  the  Hotel. 

TENNIS.  BILLIARDS.  GARAGE. 

HOME  FARM.       EXCELLENT  CUISINE.       REASONABLE  TARIFF. 

N.B.— Special  Old-fashioned  Christmas  and  New  Year  Parties. 
~~  ROdS-ON-WYE. 

ROYAL    HOTEL. 

On  an  eminence  overlooking  River. 
ROSS   IS  THE   GATE  OF  THE   WYE   (THE   RHINE   OF  ENGLAND). 

THE  only  Hotel  in  the  lown  witli  a  Garden,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  tlie  River.    Every  Conilort.    Moderate  Charges.    Electric  Light.     Posting. 
Golf.     Fi.shing.     Motor  Garage  and  I.  P.     Petrol.  Tel.,  40. 

ST.  MARY'S,  SCIL.LY  ISLES. 

TREGARTHEN'S     HOTEL. 

OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  AND  LARGEST  HOTEL.        IN  OWN  GROUNDS,  WIIH  SPLENDID  TROPICAL 

GARDENS.     BATHING,   BOATING,  FISHING.     HOT  &  COLD  FRESH  &  SALT  WATER  BATHS. 
DeUghtral  climate  aU  the  year  roond.     HOTEL  FORT£R  M  :£TS  STEAMER  FROM  PENZANCE. 

IS LE^ O F  SKYE^ 

Tourists  wishing  a  quiet  and  ]»leasant  lioliday  should  come  to  SKYE 
and  stay  at  THE  SLIGACHAN  HOTEL,  under  new  management. 
Enlarged  and  Kefurnished  ihioughout. 

K.xcursions  arranged  for  Loch  Coruisk,  Cuchullin  Hills, 
Quirang^,  etc.  Motintaineering.  Fishing. 

Carriag-es,  Motors,  Etc. 
Illustrated  booklet  on  application,  JOHN  CAMPBELL. 


42      SKYE SOUTHAMPTON SOUTHPORT SOUTHSEA STIRLING. 

CALEDONIAN    HOTEL.  isS^J^^IIVe. 

Commodious  and  Sanitary,  with  accommodation  for  about  25  Sleepers  only. 

Hotel  about  Three  Minutes'  Walk  from  Landing  Pier. ' 

ROOMS    AIRY    AND    SUNNY. 

CHARGES: 

BREAKFASTS  and  TEAS,  2s.  6d. ;   DINNERS,  3s.;   BEDROOM  and  ATTENDANCE,  38.  6d. 
SOUTHAMPTON,  NEW  FOREST,  AND  SOUTH  HANTS. 

WALLER  &   KING,   F.A.I. 

AUCTIONEERS,   VALUERS,   HOUSE,   LAND,   AND 
ESTATE   AGENTS. 

THE  AUCTION  MART,  17  ABOVE  BAR,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

(Business  Established  1819.) 

P.O.  Telephone,  No.  230.  Telegrams— " Auctioneers,  Southampton.'* 

Recognised  as  the  LEADING  AGENTS  in  the  above  Important  Area. 

SOUTHPORT^S  PREMIER  HYDRO. 

HESKETH    PARK    HYDRO,    LTD. 

IDEAL  POSITION. 

Excellent  Cuisine.     Lift.     Lounge.     Near  Golf  Links.    Baths  of  every  description- 
Turkish,  Russian,  Electric  Light,  etc. 
Telephone,  1355.      Telegrams—"  ROCKLEY."      Illustrated  tariff  on  application. 

SOUTHSEA. 

THE    SANDRINGHAM. 

PRIVATE  HOTEL  AND  PENSION. 

TELEPHONE,  3863.  LIFT  TO  ALL  FLOORS. 

THIS  House  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  commanding  extensive  views  of  Spithead 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Facing  Sea  and  Pier.  Now  complete  with  50  Bedrooms. 
Smoking  and  Reading  Rooms.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Trams  pass  the  door  every 
few  minutes.     Table  d'Hote,  7  p.m.    Strictly  moderate  Tariff. 

BOOK  TO  PORTSMOUTH  TOWN. (dte'SE^EPWEL^HoxELt^^' 

STIRLING. 

THE    STATION   HOTEL 

(Glasgow,  30  miles ;  Edinburgh,  36  miles.) 

rpHE  leading  FIRST-CLASS  Hotel  in  Stirling.     Most  Central.     Main 

-^     Thoroughfare.      Station   1    minute.      Renovated,    Refurnished,   and 

Redecorated  throughout.     Replete  with  every  convenience  for  Tourists. 

EXCELLENT    CUISINE.  CHARGES   MODERATE. 

Best  centre  for  visiting  Scotland's  grandest  scenery,  Trossachs,  etc.  i 

Battlefields— Bannockburn,  Stirling  Bridge,  Sheriffmuir,  Sauchieburn. 

Motors  and  Garage  (20  Cars).     Best  Mechanics. 

£r?''sS\t?'station  Hotel.  Stirling."  JAMES  A.  SMITH.  Proprietor. 


8TRATHPEFFER SWANAGE.  43 

8TRATHPEFFER. 

SPA     HOTEL. 

Patronised  by  Royalty. 
THE    OLDEST-ESTABLISHED   AND   LEADING    HOTEL. 

Highest  Situation,  overlooking  the  Strath.  Salmon  and  Trout  Ashing  on  Blackwater 
and  Conon.  and  Lochs  Garve  and  Luichart.  Cricket.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Close  to  fine 
18-hole  Golf  Course.  Contains  Spacious  Public  Rooms,  Private  Apartments  en  suite, 
Recreation  and  Ball  Rooms,  Conservatories,  and  is  secluded  enough  to  ensure  to  visitors 
the  Privacy  and  Quiet  of  an  ordinary  Country  Residence.  Electric  light  througliout. 
Perfect  Cuisine  or  Medical  Dietary.  Reduced  terms  for  Spring  and  Autumn  months. 
Garages.  Motor  Cars  on  Hire,  and  Petrol,  etc.,  supplied. 
Telegrams — "  Wallace,  Strathpeffer." 


STRATHPEFFER  SPA,  ROSS-SHIRE.  'i ^°"" '/°™  i;!;'."*^''  », 

*  8  hours  from  Edinburgh. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  HOTEL: 

THE   BEN   WYVIS. 

Finest  sitoation  in  extensive  Pleasure  Orounds.      In  full  view  of  grand  Highland  Scenery. 

EVERY   HOME   COMFORT.  Elfictric  Light.  Lilt  to  all  Floors. 

PUBLIC    &    PRIVATE   APARTMENTS    EN    SUITE. 

Private  path  to  the  Wells  and  Baths  and  to  the  Spa  Gardens. 

Headquarters  of  the  R.  and  S.A.  Clubs.  Spacious  Garage. 

Near  Superior  Golf  Course  (18  boles).  Telegrams— "  Ben  Wyvis." 

NoTK.— Illustrated  Tariff  Booklet  free  on  Application. 


STRATHPEFFER     SPA. 

BALMORAL    HOTEL, 

FIRST-CLASS  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 

SITUATED   on    the    hill,    commanding   a   fine   view,    with    Southern 
exposure  ;    close  to  the  Mineral   Wells,    Baths,  and  Golf  Course. 
Terras  on  application. 

Mr.s.  DUNNET,  ProprietHx. 

SWANAGE. 

WAESTBURY    ""roa;°~" 

EN    PENSION.  HIGH    CLASS. 

Standing  in  own  Grounds.     Refurnished  and  Redecorated. 
Under  New  Management. 

Close  to  Station,  Shops,  and  Sands. 

OVERLOOKING  THE  SEA. 

HOMELY    COMFORTS.  SEPARATE    TABLES. 

Write  for  Tariff.  Mrs.  JOHNSON,  Proprietress. 
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TBIGNMOUTH TORQUAY. 

TEIGNMOUTH. 


BEACH  HOTEL. 

Finest  position  on  Sea  Front:   20  feet  only 
from  Water  edge. 

Excellent  Cuisine. 

Only  Private  Licensed  Hotel  on  Sea  Front. 

ILLUSTRATED  TARIFF  ON   APPLICATION. 

Appointed  R.A.C.,   A.A.,   &  M.U. 

Telephone,  94.  REGINALD  HAYMAN,  Proprietor. 

TEIGNMOUTH. 

EASTCLIFF    PRIVATE    HOTEL. 

Facing  Sea  Front.    Lounge,  Smoke-room,  Large  Dining-room  (separate  Tables). 
Newly  Furnished  and  Decorated.  , South  aspect.    Every  Comfort. 

J.  MORRISH,  Proprietor. 

TEIGNMOUTH. 

"WEST  BRIMLEY"  BOARDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Central,  quiet.       Large  Lofty  Rooms,  with  Sea  View. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE.    TABLE  D'HOTE.     SEPARATE  TABLES. 

Tariff  from  PROPRIETRESS. 
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TORQUAY. 

"NE   of    Torquay's    splendid    mansions, 


arranged  on   modern   lines 
as  a  High-Class  Private 
Hotel. 


tfj 
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Standing 
in      its     own 
grounds  of   i^  acres. 
Beautifully  situated  on  the 
Sea  Front,  facing  due  South,  and 
commanding  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  whole  Bay. 


Private  walk  direct  to  Tor  Abbey  sands.     Central  for  everything. 
Within  easy  distance  of  two  Golf  Courses. 

Tennis,  Croquet,  etc.    Excellent  Motor  Garage  and  Stabling. 

For  Terms  apply  Proprietors. 


TORQUAY. 
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OSBORNE  HOTEL 

TORQUAY. 


120   ROOMS. 

South  Aspect,  Private  Grounds  extending 
to  Meadfoot  Beach. 


Extensively  enlarged  and  improved,  doubling  the  size  of 
the  Lounge  and  Dining  Room. 


GROUND    FLOOR    SUITES. 

BILLIARD,    READING,    AND    WRITING    ROOMS. 

ELECTRIC    LIFT    TO    EACH    FLOOR. 


Free  Conveyance  to  and  from  the  Town, 


ILLUSTRATED    TARIFF. 

TE..ORAMS-  osBONOTEL         ^    BRETT,  Maiiagcr. 

Telephone,  183.  '  ^ 
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TORQUAY. 

TORQUAY. 


VERNON  COURT  PRIVATE  HOTEL 


Under  New  Management. 


HIQH=CLASS 
PRIVATE   HOTEL. 

Unique  Sea  and  Coast 
Views. 

Finest  Balconies  in 
Torquay. 

Sheltered  from  North 
and  East  Winds. 

CENTRAL   HEATING. 

ELECTRIC    LIGHT. 

Under  personal  super- 
vision of  Proprietress. 

excellent  cuisine. 

'Phone,  771. 


TORQUAY. 

SEA    LAW 

SUPERIOR   PRIVATE   HOTEL. 

The  only  house  of  its  kind  situated  on  the  level.    Right  on  the  Sea  Front. 
Central  for  Sea^  Shops^  Piers^  B^ths,  Gardens^  and  all  Amusements. 

Magnificent  Sea   and    Land   Views.     Well   sheltered   from   North 

and  East  Winds. 

Private  Suites  of  Rooms.   Bathrooms  (h.  &  c).  Electric  Light. 

ELECTRIC  STOVES  IN  BEDROOMS.     SEPARATE  TABLES. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE.     GARAGE.     MODERATE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  PLUM. 
Hotel  conveniences  with  Home  comforts. 

Telegrams— "  Seaiawn,  Torquay."  -  Telephone,  No.  774  Torquay. 


TORQUAY. 
TORQUAY. 
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BELGRAVE 

HOTEL. 
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l>elii<htfully  .situated  on  Sea  Front  between  Station  and  Town,  and  stjinding  in  own  charniincr  <iud 
extensive  grounds  facing  Tor  Bay. 

TenAis.     CriKiuet.     Itilliards.     Electric  Lii(bt,  Heating,  and  all  Modern  Conveniences.     Garage. 
BXCKLLBXT  CUISINE  AND  WINES. 
Tkl.  62.  Mrs.  BAKER,  Proprietrcts. 


TORQUAY. 

TOURAIIME 

PRIVATE    HOTEL. 

Beautifully  furnished  and  decorated. 

MODERN    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Electric  li^ht  throughout.  Central  heating. 

South  aspect  with  splendid  sea  and  landscape  views. 
Near  Pier,  sands  with  excellent  bathing,  Pavilion,  trams, 
tennis  courts,  etc.  Large  balcony,  lawn,  and  flower-garden, 
and  access  to  park.  Separate  Tables.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Drawing,  Dining,  Lounge,  and  Bathrooms  with  ample  supply 
of  hot  water  from  independent  boiler.  Borough  Sanitary 
Certificate. 

Mrs.  CLARK. 


48  TORQUAY. 

TORQUAY. 

"MARISTOW" 

PRIVATE  HOTEL. 

Charmingly  situated,  facing  South,  in  one  of  the  best  situations  in  Torquay. 

MAGNIFICENT  SEA  AND  LANDSCAPE  VIEWS. 

Only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Torbay  Sands,  Princess  Gardens,  New  Pavilion, 

Bowling  Green,  Pier,  and  Railway  Station. 

EXCELLENT  CUISINE.  SEPARATE  TABLES.  SMOKING  ROOM. 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT   THROUGHOUT. 

Mrs.  F.   PAYTON,  Proprietress. 
TORQUAY. 

"KIRKBURN" 

First-Class  Boarding:  Establishment. 

{Under  Distinguished  Patronage.) 

CENTRAL.      CLOSE  TO  SEA,  PAVILION,  Etc. 
MODERATE  TARIFF. Apply  PROPRIETRESS. 

TORQUAY.       TORQUAY: 
HOUSE  AGENTS, 

AUCTIONEERS,  VALUERS,  ETC. 

SMITH  &  SON,  F.A.I., 

9  STRAND,  TORQUAY.      Established  1867. 

Illustrated  Register  of  all  available  Houses  post  free. 
Also  Special  Lists  of  Boarding  Houses  and  Private 

Hotels.  Telephone,  14. 

TORQUAY. 

HOUSE  81  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

AUCTIONEERS,  SURVEYORS,  VALUERS,  ETC. 

COX    81   SON, 

8  STRAND. 

Established  1805.  Illustrated  Property  List  on  application. 

Telegram*—"  Oox  &  Son,  Torquay."  TeL  No.  8. 


TREFRIW  SPA TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

TREFRIW   SPA,   North  Wales. 
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HOTEL  BELLE  VUE. 

Overlooking  River  Conway  and  beautiful  Trefrlw  Valley. 


Near  the  renowned  Trefriw 
Spa  with  its  wonderfully 
healing  waters.  The  most 
hif^hly  concentrated  natural 
iron  water  in  Europe  (Inter- 
national Medical  Congress). 
Electric  Light.  Billiards. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Reserved 
Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing. 
Links,  with  Special  Terms 
to  Visitors.  Lovely  Walks. 
Mountaineering.  Organised 
Motor  Coach  Tours.  Steam- 
boats and  Motor  Boats  call 
daily  at  Quay  adjoining 
Hotel.     Book  to  Llanrwst  and  Trefriw  Station 


'Bus  meets  Trains  by  appointment. 


GARAGE. 

For  descriptive  brochure  giving  Terms,  moderate  and  inclusive, 

Tekphone,  200  Li.axrwst.  Apply  MANAGERESS. 

TUNBRIDGE   WELLS. 

THE    SPA    HOTEL 


HOTEL-DE-LUXE. 

Telephone,  56. 


PATRONIZED  BY  ROYALTY. 
Telegrams— "SPA." 


HIGH- 
CLASS 
CUISINE. 

EXCELLENT 
SERVICE. 

60  ACRES 
PARK. 

GOLF. 
TENNIS. 
CROQUET. 
ELEVATOR. 


Unequalled. 
Orchestra. 

Post  and 
Telegraph 

on 
Premises. 

GARAGE. 

STABLING. 


FACING  SOUTH.  HEALTH  RESORT. 

For  Brochure,  apply  MANAGER. 
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5  0  VALENCIA WEYMOUTH— WINCHESTER WINDERMERE. 

ROYAL    HOTEL, 

VALENCIA,  CO.  KERRY. 
Hot  and  Cold  Sea-Water  Baths. 

The  Scenery  on  Valencia  is  some  of  the  finest  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Tennyson  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Valencia  wrote  that: — "He 
found  there  the  highest  waves  that  Ireland  knows,  Tamarisks  and  Fuchsias  that  no 
sea  winds  can  intimidate." 

Lord  John  Manners,  in  his  interesting  notes,  says  : — "  No  words  can  describe  the 
fascination  of  the  scene  from  the  cliffs  at  Valencia." 

A  Visitor  recently  wrote: — "That  the  pure  bracing  air  of  Valencia  was  like 
champagne,  a  tonic  for  both  mind  and  body." 
Apply  to  THE  PROPRIETOR. 

WEYMOUTH. 

GLOUCESTER  HOTEL/ 

THE   HOTEL  OF  THE   COUNTY- 

Sea  Front.  Finest  Position.  Replete  with  every  Comfort. 

PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY, 

Electric  Light  throughout.  Motor  Garage  and  Inspection  Pit. 

THE   GliOUCESTER  HOTEL,  IVEYMOUTH,  LTD. 

Telephone  No.,  170.  Telegrams — "Gloucester,  Weymouth." 

Estate  and  House  Agent.  Bounty  of  hanTs 

PERCY  SHENTON,  F.A.I., 

Auctioneer,  41    JEWRY   ST.,    WINCHESTER. 

For  Properties  FOR  SALE  and  TO  BE  LET. 

Special  List  Free  on  receipt  of  requirements.  Tel.  No.,  7X. 

WINDERMERE    HYDRO. 

Magnificent    Viei/i^s   of   Lake 
and   Mountains. 

TURKISH   AND   OTHER   BATHS. 

The  MANAGER. 

'Phone,  26.  Tels.— Hydro,  Windermere. 

BLACK'S   BRITISH    POST    CARDS. 

Beautiful  Reproductions  in  Colour  from  Pictures  by  well-known  Artists. 

Series   5,    6,    and    7.      THE    ENGLISH    LAKES.      Three  packets 
of  six  cards  each.  Price  ^d.  per  packet. 

Published  by  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  LTD.,  4,  5,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.  1. 
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BRIGHTON    RAILWAY 


The 

Sunny  South  Coast 

provides  a  splendid  selection  of 
health  and  holiday  resorts,  famed 
for  their  beautiful  scenery,  golden 
sands,  and  excellent  sunshine  record. 
Frequent  fast  trains  are  run  by  the 
Brighton  Railway  from  London 
(Victoria  and  London  Bridge 
Stations)  to  the  following  resorts: — 

SEAFORD  BRIGHTON  HAYLINQ  ISLAND 

EASTBOURNE  HOVE  SOUTHSEA 

BEXHILL  WORTHING  PORTSMOUTH 

ST.  LEONARDS  LITTLEHAMPTON  and  the 

HASTINGS  BOGNOR  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 

PICTURESQUE 
NORMANDY 

with  its  fashionable  French  coast 
resorts  and  historic  towns,  is 
within  easy  distance  by  the 

NEWHAVEN- 
DIEPPE  ROUTE 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  PICTURESQUE   ROUTE 
TO    PARIS   AND   ALL   PARTS   OF   THE    CONTINENT 

For  full  particulars,  guide  books,  etc.,  write  to 

B.C.  Publicity  Dept.,  L.B.  &  S.C.  Rly.,  London  Bridge,  London,  S.E.i. 


J 


52  RAILWAYS. 

FURNESS    RAILWAY. 


VISIT 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKELAND 

via 

THE   FURNESS   RAILWAY 

FOR 

BOATING    •    FISHING    •    GOLFING 
WALKING    .    CLIMBING    •    SCENERY 


. 
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List  of  Hotel  and  Farm-house  Lodgings,  etc.,  and  ali 
particulars  on  appiication,  from  Mr.  A.  A.  HAYNES,  Super- 
intendent of  tiie  Line,  Barrow. 


Barrow-m-Furncss.  L.   SPEAKMAN, 

April  1920.  General  Manager. 
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MIDLAND  GREAT  WESTERN   RAILWAY  OF  IRELAND. 


CONNEMARA 
GALV\^AY 

AND   THE   WEST. 

Achill  and  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

SLIGO  AND   LOUGH   GILL. 

SEAL   CAVES   AND   CLIFFS. 

MOUNTAIN,    SEA,    AND    LAKE. 

The  Tourist  District  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  of  Ireland  abounds  in  splendid  and  imposing 
scenery. 

FISHING,    SHOOTING,    GOLFING. 
Railway  Hotels  owned  and  managed  by  the  Company  in 

RECESS    AND    MALLARANNY. 

Free  Fishing  at  Recess,  also  Fishing  on  Famous  Lough 
Inagh  at  moderate  rates.  Free  Fishing  and  Free  Golfing 
at  Mallaranny  to  Hotel  Visitors. 

Particulars  on  application  to  any  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Son's 
Offices  ;  Mr.  J.  Hoey,  11  Howard  Drive,  Grasseudale,  Liverpool  ; 
or  to  Traffic  Manager,  M.G.W.  Railway,  Broadstone,  Dublin. 

M.    F.    KEOGH,   General  Manager. 
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RAILWAYS. 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLERS 

And  others  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  widows 

and  fatherless  are  earnestly  invited  to  assist  the 

philanthropic  work  of  the 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN 

RAILWAY  SERVANTS' 
ORPHANAGE 


By  contributing  a  coin  to  "LONDON  JACK'S"  case  at  Waterloo  Station,  or 
to  the  box  carried  by  "LONDON  JACK,"  who  is  "on  duty"  at  Waterloo  in 
charge  of  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Wickens,  every  week-end. 


The  Institution  now  maintains  140  orphans,  and  funds  are  urgently  needed 
to  provide  for  their  efficient  maintenance,  and  for  the  up-keep  of  the  New 
Orphanage  at  Woking,  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany  in  1909  ;  also 
contributions  and  legacies  to  the  Endowment  Fund  badly  needed. 


Subscriptions  or  Donations  towards  the  maintenance  expenses  will  also  be 
gladly  received  by  the  Station  master  at  any  L.  &  S.  W.  Ry.  Station,  by  the 
District  Secretaries  at  Basingstoke,  Bournemouth,  Eastleigh,  Exeter,  Ports- 
mouth, Salisbury,  Southampton,  Strawberry  Hill,  and  Woking ;  or  by 

The  General  Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Mr.  ARTHUR  E.  SMITH, 

at  the  Orphanage,  Woking,  Surrey. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

Lynton  &  Barnstaple  Railway 

^—1 ^I^^I^^M^^^I^^^M^^l— — ^— ^^M^M— — ^^^——■i gill—— 

This  Narrow-gauge  Picturesque  Line 
affords  connection  at  BARNSTAPLE 
(Town  Station)  with  the  Main  Line 
Trains  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company,  and  gives 

THE  BEST  AND  QUICKEST 
ROUTE  TO  LYNTON  AND 
LYNMOUTH  FROM  ALL  PARTS 

For  Time  Tables,  etc.,  apply — 

"GENERAL  MANAGER,"  L.  &  B.  RAILWAY,  BARNSTAPLE. 


P.e^O.  HOUSE, 

14,  COCKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.  1. 

Principal  Passenger  Agency  of 
1.  — PENINSULAR  AND  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
2.-BRITiSH  INDIA  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY,  LTD. 
3— NEW  ZEALAND  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
4.-FEDERAL  STEAM   NAVIGATION  COMPANY,  LTD. 
5.— UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  LTD. 

Frequent  and  Regular  Passenger  Services  (under 
contract  with  H.M.  Sc  Dominion  Govts.),  Mediterranean, 
Egypt,  India,  Persian  Gulf,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Straits, 
China,  Japan,  and,  via  Suez,  Panama,  Vancouver,  San 
Francisco,  or  the  Cape,  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


VT       •.       /    ?'n:^'^^°  apply  as  ahove,  or  for  Freight  or  General  Information- 
Nog.  1  or  2-122,  Lendenhnll  Bireet,  Lofdon.  E.G.  3  {B.I.  Agents:  Gray.  Dawes  d  Co.), 
Nos.  3  or  Ty-13H,Leadpnhall  Street.  London,  K.(\3{K.Z.  Agevts :  J.  B.  We«trny  dt  Co.). 
No.  J— J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.G. 3  (Federal  Agents  :  Birt,  Potter  rf  Hughes,  Ltd.) 


56  Sl^EAMBRS. 

CITY  OF  DUBLIN  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY 

ROYAL    MAIL    SERVICE 

BETWEEN 

ENGLAND  and  IRELAND 

via   HOLYHEAD  &   KINGSTOWN. 

FASTEST  AND  BEST  PASSENGER  ROUTE. 

Equipped  with  Marconi's  System  of  Wireless  Telegrapliy. 

Sea   Passage — 2   Hours  45   Minutes. 

TWO  SAILINGS  DAILY  IN  EACH  DIRECTION. 

Through  Fares  from  principal  Stations.     Passengers  can  book  First 

and  Third  Class  Rail  and  Saloon  on  Steamer,  or  Third  Class  Rail 

and  Second  Cabin  Steamer. 


INTERCHANGE   OF  TICKETS. 

England  &  Ireland  via  Holyhead,  Kingstown  and  North  Wall. 
Ordinary  (Single  or  Return)  Tickets  (including  the  Outward  and  Return  Halves), 
issued  between  England  and  Ireland,  via  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  are  available  either 
by  the  L.  &  N.W.  Steamers  between  Holyhead  and  North  "Wall,  or  by  the  City  of 
Dublin  Company's  Mail  Steamers  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown,  on  payment  of 
the  excess  difterence  in  fare,  where  such  exists. 

Full  particulars  as  to  Sailings,  &c.,  can  be  had  at 

15  EDEN  QUAY,  DUBLIN,  &  15  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 
GLASGOW    AND    THE    HIGHLANDS. 

CIRCULAR  TOURS  AMONG  THE  WESTERN  ISLES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

THE  Favourite  Steamer  DUNARA  CASTLE  sails  from  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  via 
COLONSAY,  lONA,  BUNESSAN,  TIREE,  BARRA,  UIST,  SKYE,  and  HARRIS. 
Affords  to  Tourists  the  opportunity  of  about  a  week's  comfortable  Sea  Voyage,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  Panoramic  View  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Western  Isles. 

Extended  Tours  to  the  Island  of  St.  Eilda  on  special  dates. 

For  dates  of  sailings,  fares,  and  further  information  .apply  to 

MARTIN  ORMB  &  CO.,  20  Robertson  Street,  Glasgow. 

CLYDE  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

SPLEKDID  COASTING  TOURS  ROUHD  THE  BRITISH  COAST. 

LONDON  TO  GLASGOW, 

Greenock,  Belfast,  and  Waterford. 

For  full  information  apply — 
CLYDE  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  138  Leadenhall  Street,  London.  E.G. 3. 

Telephone  No.,  7335  Avenue.  Telegraphic  Addreas :"  CUMBRAE,"  London. 
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THE 

BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 


THE  OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  LTD., 

AND 

THE  CHINA  MUTUAL  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  CO.,  LTD. 


S.    AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, 

AND 

THE    FAR     EAST. 

First  Class  Passengers  Only, 


APPLY   TO 

ALFRED   HOLT  &   CO., 

India   Buildings,  Water  Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 


58  TOURIST    AGENTS. 


DEAN  &  DAWSON,  Ltd. 


TRAVEL  ORQANISEBS. 


HOME  TRAVEL. 

Single  and  Keturn  Tickets  issued. 
Arrangements  made  for 


PICNIC  OUTINGS. 
MOTOR  CAR  TOURS. 


TOURS  IN 
THE  BRITISH    ISLES. 


THE   CONTINENT. 

TICKETS    FOR    CONTINENTAL  TRAVEL,    by  any   route,    can  be 

obtained  at  the  offices  of  Dean  &  Dawson,  Ltd. 

CONDUCTED  and  INDEPENDENT  TOURS  to  PARIS,  BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND,  NORWAY,  SWITZERLAND,  SPAIN, 

ITALY,  &o. 

BATTLEFIELD  TOURS  ARRANGED. 


OCEAN    STEAMER    TICKETS 

ISSUED   TO 

UNITED  STATES,  CANADA,  AUSTRALIA, 

NEW  ZEALAND,  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

and  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


DEAN  &  DAlfiTSON,  Ltd. 

LONDON   OFFICES: 

84  PICCADILLY,  W.l.  26  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  B.C.I. 

PROVINCIAL  OFFICES: 

BOLTON.    2  Bradshawgate.  I    LIVERPOOL.     38  Lord  Street. 


BRADFORD.     83  Market  Street. 
DOXCASTER.     57  High  Street. 
GRIMSBY.     156  Cleethorpe  Road. 
HULL.     7  King  Edward  Street. 
LEICESTER.     1  Gallowtree  Gate. 
LINCOLN.    321  High  Street. 


MANCHESTER.     53  Piccadilly. 

NOTTI NGHAM.     3  Upper  Parliament  Street. 

OLDFTAM.     2  Mumps. 

ROTH  E  RHAM.     Imperial  Buildings,  High  St. 

SHEFFIELD.     42  Fargate. 

STOCKPORT.     St.  Petersgato. 


PARIS  OFFICE  :  212  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Agencies  and  Correspondents  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


ALPINE    SPORTS,    ETC.  59 

HNEST  CURE  STATION  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS, 

THE    PALACE    HOTEL, 

MONTANA-SUR-SIERRE  (5000  feet). 

ENGLISH   RESIDENT  MEDICAL  OFFICER. 

Assisted  by  full  medical,  pathological  and  nursing  staff,  all  British. 

THE    PALACE    DES    ALPES, 

MURREN    (BERNESE    OBERLAND)— 5400  feet. 


THE  GREAT   ENGLISH   MOUNTAINEERING   RESORT. 


The  Grandest  Situation  in  the  Alps. 
Mag^nificent  View  of  the  Junsfrsiu. 

^^The  Heart  of  the  Highlands.^^ 

THE  ATHOLL  PALACE  HOTEL, 

PITLOCHRY,  PERTHSHIRE. 

Standing^  in  its  Own  Grounds  of  36  Acres. 
Lawn  Tennis.       Croquet.        Motoring.        Free  Golf. 

For  further  Particulars  apply  to— 
THE  SECRETARY,  ALPINE  SPORTS   LIMITED, 

5  ENDSLEIGH  GARDENS,  LONDON,  N.W. 


SYMONS' 


Gold 

Medal 


England's 
Finest  Vintage. 


DEVONSHIRE  CYDER, 

"Symonla"  Brand,  specially  prepared  for  Export. 

Also  "  Sydrina,"  delicious  Temperance  Beverage. 

Fruit  Mills:  Totnes,  Devon. 

London   Stores:    RATCLIFF,  E.14. 
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AERIAL    PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Sl^f^^ 


CfCt?tei49'(lktr 


OY  arrangement  with  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing 
Co.  Ltd.  we  have  issued  a  series  of  postcards 
from  Aerial  Views.  This  series  includes  many 
popular  resorts  and  new  sets  of  views  are  being 
added  to  the  range.  ^ 

Aerial    tours   are   being   arranged   for   special 
photographic  trips  for  Bird's  Eye  Views  of 


WORKS 


TOWN  PLANNING 


ESTATES    DOCKS  &  HARBOURS 

and  the  many  other  purposes  for  which  Aerial 
Photography  offers  the  most  comprehensive 
form  of  picture  making. 

Pull  particulars  on  application  to 

PHOTOCHROM  C^   L^^ 

7,  8,  9,  10  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.G.  4. 

WORKS  &  STUDIOS  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  RENT. 
F.  MELVILLE  LAMBERT,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR. 


VIEWS,    POSTCARDS,    ETC.  61 

ALL  TOURISTS  SHOULD  BUY 

VALENTINE'S  sbr.es 

OP  POSTCARDS. 

By  far  the  Largest  Selection  of  Views  of  the  Britisli 
Isles  ill  existence. 

All  up  to  Date. 

British  Work. 

Highest  Quality. 


Two  Highest  Possible  Awards  were  given  to  Messrs. 
Valentine's  productions  at  the  Franco-British,  Japan- 
British,  and  Brussels  Exhibitions. 

THE  LEADING   STATIONERS   IN  ALL  TOWNS  ARE  AGENTS. 


WnOLESALE  ONLY  FROM 

VALENTINE   &   SONS,   LTD. 

Art  Printers  and  Publishers, 
154    PERTH    ROAD,    DUNDEE. 


LONDON  OFFICE:  26  to  29  Poppins  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
BRANCHES:     Dublin,  Montreal,  Sydney,  Cape  Town,  etc. 


62  GAME    SALESMEN MISCELLANEOUS. 

Established  18^9. 

VENISON   &   SURPLUS  QAME,  WILDFOWL, 
POULTRY  &  RABBITS,  Etc.,  Etc, 

Telegraphic  Address — "  Compressor,  London."     Telephone — 4909  City. 

Campbell,  Key  &  Longley, 

Members  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Game  Salesmen.   Jmpocters  of  Xive  (Sluails. 
260=262  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Shortage  of  all  kinds  of  Food  Stuff.  A  dvanced  Prices  anticipated  this  Season. 

HAMPERS  AND  LABELS  SENT  O/V  APPLICATION. 
CHEQUE     AND     ACCOUNT     REMITTED      DAILY. 

Bankers'  References: 

L.C.  &  Wtr.  BANK,  HEAD  OFFICE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

L.C.  &  M.  BANK,  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  E.C. 

Ask  for  it  at 
your  Hotel 
When  taking  your  holi- 
day IT  WILL  ADD  TO  YOUR 
ENJOYMENT  IF  YOU  HAVE 

G.D.  CATSUP  WITH 
your  fish  or  meat. 

Simply  ask  tour  Grocer  for  a  Bottle  of 

Q,B.    TOMATO   CslTSUr. 

C.  &  G.  KEARSLEY'S  Original 

WIDOW    WELCH'S    FEMALE    PILLS. 

Prompt  and  Reliable,  for  Ladies.  The  only  Genuine.  Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the 
Tasmanian  Exhibition,  1891.  100  Years'  Reputation.  Ordered  by  Specialists  for  the  cure 
of  all  Female  Complaints.    Sold  in  boxes,  1/3  and  3/-,  at  all  Chemists,  or  post-free  from 

CATHERINE  KEARSLEY  (Dept.  B.  Q.\  42  Waterloo  Road,  London.  S.E.I 
"  Healthy  Houses."  Established  1878. 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION.  =''|?re°?™iiS'urgh''" 

Telegraphic  Address— "  HEALTH,  EDINBURGH."      •  Telephone^  No.  662  Central. 

The  Association  employs  a  pentianent  iita,ff  of  experienced  Engineers,  and  is  thus  able  to  furnish 
KEPORTS,  at  the  shortest  notice,  on  the  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL.  DRAINAGE.  SANITARY 
APPLIANCES,  and  WATER  SUPPLY  of  HOUSES  in  TOWN  or  COUNTRY,  or  to  prepare  plans,  obtain 
estimates,  and  supervise  the  execution  of  any  such  new  work  required.  The  Rates  of  Subscription  and 
any  other  informatiou  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  R.  BLACKADDER,  Esq. 


Tomato     Catsup 


SADDLERY TAILORS. 
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SADDLERY  FOR 

DEER  FORESTS 

OR  GROUSE 

MOORS. 

Deer  Saddles — James 
Fraser's     patent      Com- 
bination  Deer  and   Riding 
Saddles  as  illustrated. 
Glenstrathfarrar  Deer  Saddles. 

Riding  Saddles,  Game  Panniers,  for  sale 
or  on  hire. 

Prices  on  request. 

JAMES  FRASER,  Saddler, 

10  HIGH  STREET, 
DINGW^ALL. 


lY  APPOINTMENT. 


BY    APPOINTMENT. 


■Vhen  in  the 
lig^hlands,   visit 


MACDOUGALLS' 

LADIES'     AND     GENTS*     SPORTING     TAILORS. 


iighland  Homespun  Tweeds  '^a'nStain^g's*^^^^^^^^ 
GROUSE  DRIVING,  DEER  STALKING  &  ULSTER  GOATS. 

ALSO  OUR  FAMOUS  TALMA   COAT. 


SPECIALITIES  — 

he  HIGHLAND  DRESS  supplied  complete 


Heavy     Coats     for 
Motoring:    and    Driv- 

PORTING  GARMENTS  of  every  description.  '"R^-    ^  «"p«'^*'  ^^'^o'^^ 

ofVicunaand  Lamb's- 

Wool  kujfs,  Shetland 
J  Shawls,  &c. 


ARRIS  &  SHETLAND  TWEEDS  . 


The  finest  selection  in  the  British  Isles  of  Real  Rich  Vicuna  and  Soft 
Reversible  Cashmere  Materials. 

High  Street,   INVERNESS, 

42  SACKVILLE  STREET,  LONDON,  and  at  STRATHPEFFER.         i 


6  4  INSURANCE BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

AUSTRALIAN    MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT      SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED   1849. 
The  Largest  British  Mutual  Life  Office. 

Assets £42,000,000 

Annual  Income £5,750,000 

New  Ordinary  Business  for  1919        .  £9,500,000 

Total  Ordinary  Assurances  in  Force  £120,000,000 

'Divisible  Cash  Surplus  for  1919  .        .  £1,197,000 

EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 

No  Suspension  of  Bonuses  during  War. 
Moderate  Premiums  for  With  and  Without  Profit  Benefits. 

LONDON  OFFICE: 

37  Thrcadnecdle  Street,  E.C.2. 

W.  C.  FISHER,  Manager  for  United  Kingdom. 

TEMPERANCE   PERMANENT 
BUILDING   SOCIETY, 

4,  6   &  8   LUDGATE   HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 4. 


LARGE,    STRONG,    AND    CHEAP. 

Prompt  Advances.  Lig^ht   Repayments. 

Easy  Redemptions.        Low  Costs. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  FOR  INVESTORS. 

Shares,  4  per  cent.        Deposits,  3  per  cent. 


RESERVE   FUND   EXCEEDS  £150,000. 

EDWARD  WOOD,  Manager. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 


CHURCH  OF  ENG '^ 
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Temperance  and 
General   Permanent 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


Incorporated  1882. 


Telephone  No.  5409  Holborn. 


lA    GOOD     INVESTMENT! 

'  SHARES  £25  EACH.     4J  Per  Cent  INTEREST. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent  Interest,  subject  to  six  months'  notice 
of  witlidrawal,  and  at  3\  per  cent  on  one  month's  notice. 

Interest  paid  half-yearly  on  Ist  June  and  Ist  December,  Free  of  Income 
Tax.  Advances  made,  repayable  by  monthly  instalments,  extending  over 
5  to  20  years. 

Write  for  Prospectus  ^o— THE  SECRETARY, 

I        "THRIFTDOM,"  (Dept.  48),  22  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


AN  EASY  SHAVE 
WITHOUT  SOAP 

Use  a  Tube  of  LLOYD'S 

EUX-E-SIS 

AND  A    RAZOR-THAT'S  ALL 

It  Softeiu  Beard,  Soothes  SeniltlT*  Skin, 
Avoid*  Catting 

AND  SAVES  TIME 

Ask  for  Widow  Lloyd'n  Eux-e-sig 
atCHEMIHTSor  STORKM.    The 
lahfl  on  Rpnulne  bpars  signature 
"Aimf't!  Lloyd"  in  RED. 
Ret  use  any  other. 

Sold  in  8mnll  and   I«rge  Tub«a.      A  stnkll 
"Trial  "  Tube  (for  week-«nd  vUlt)  6d. 

From  SoU  Manufacturen  and 

Propridnrs : 

AIMEE   LLOYD   &  CO., 

23  Panton  St.,  Haymarket,  London,  18. W 


British  Homes  Have  C flanged 

to  greatly  in  all  that  pertains  to  th  eir  equip- 
ment, provisioning  and  economic  manage- 
ment, by  the  xcorld-upheaval  of  recent  years, 
that  most  of  the  features  of  our  domestic  life 
demand  a  practical  reorganisation. 

This  is  the  Keynote  or 

BLACK'S 
DOMESTIC  DICTIONARY. 

Edited  by  Epith  A.  Browne,  F.R.G.S., 
Lecturer  at  Ilarrod's  Stores,  1917-1918,  on 
"  Ways  ami  Means  in  War-Time  "  ;  OfDcial 
Lecturer  at  Imperial  Institute,  etc.  ;  and 
Myriam  Rothschild,  Organizer  and 
Director  of  various  War  Hostels  and  Food 
Supply  Centres,  etc. 

Demy  8vo.     Cloth. 
Price  12s.  6d.  net.    (By  post  138.  3d.) 

Pi  UMinao  BT  A.  *  O.  BLACK,  LTD.. 

4,  5,  *  6  .SoHo  Squakb,   Lomuon,  W. 

And  ubIainabU  ^f  all  Bookniltn. 
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INSURANCE. 


MARINE 


ACCIDENT 


Subscribed  Capital £2,950.000 

Capital  Paid  up £1,475,000 

Life  Funds £7,632,746 

Special  Trust  Funds:— 

"  IHTest  of  England " 440,496 

•  "  Hand  in  Hand  " 3,196,34d 

"  Union  Life  Fund " 3,618,537 

"Liverpool  Victoria  Life  Fund"  227,598 

Other  Assets 19,775,516 

Total,  31st  December  1918        ...    £34,891,242 
Total  Annual  Income  exceeds    ....     £12,932,401 
The  following  classes  of  Insurance  effected  : — 

FIRE,  LIFE  and  ANNUITIES,  MARINE,  LEASEHOLD  REDEMPTIO 

and  SINKING  FUND. 
ACCIDENT,   including   Personal   Accident,   Third    Party,   Burglar 
Plate  Glass,  Fidelity  Guarantee,  Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Cot 
pensation,  and  Servants'  Insurance. 
The  Company  will  act  as  TRUSTEES  and  EXECUTORS  under  Wills. 
Prospectuses  and  all  information  needful  for  effecting  Assurances  nu 
be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Company's  Offices  or  Agencies  throughoi 
the  world. 

BDINBUKGH   BBANCH    .    .    53  Hanover  Street. 
LOCAL   BOARD. 


Geo.  Bennet  Clark,  Esq.,  "W.S.,  Edin. 
Sir  Isaac  Connell,  S.S.C,  Edin. 
RoBT.    F.    Dudgeon,   Esq.,    of  Cargen, 
Dumfries. 


James  M.  Gray,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Dund« 
Alexander  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  Bnmtur 

Kettle,  Fife. 
W.  P.  Wilson  Brodie,  Esq.,  C.A. 


Graham  G.  Watson,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 
THOMAS  STEWART,  District  Manager. 


DA  Adam  and  Charles  Black  (Firm) 

670  Black  s  guide  to  Cornwall 
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